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IS  OUR  CIVILISATION  DYING? 

The  present  military  crisis  in  Europe  involves  certain  considera¬ 
tions  of  more  permanent  interest  even  than  the  perilous  inter¬ 
national  rivalry  with  which  it  is  immediately  concerned.  It 
brings  us  into  contact  not  only  with  the  question  of  European 
hegemony,  but  with  the  whole  future  of  civilisation  and  the 
Western  races.  France  is  about  to  impose  upon  herself  a  burden 
which  none  of  the  greater  nations  has  yet  assumed.  She  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  drill  and  arm  almost  her  entire  male  population  of  the 
fighting  age  ;  she  will  require  that  every  one  of  her  young  citizens, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  shall  devote  the  three  best  years  of 
his  life  to  the  sole  and  undivided  occupation  of  learning  the 
business  of  a  soldier.  Only  in  the  Balkan  States,  and  perhaps 
only  in  Bulgaria  among  them,  has  a  similar  sacrifice  been  exacted 
from  the  manhood  of  the  country.  Elsewhere  universal  military 
service  is  theoretically  enforced ;  but  in  practice  it  has  been  far 
from  universal.  Neither  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  nor  Italy 
applies  the  principle  wdth  the  same  thoroughness.  They  do  not 
attempt  to  train  all  or  nearly  all  their  young  men  in  the  ranks 
of  the  active  army;  a  large  proportion  escape  altogether,  many 
others  discharge  their  legal  obligation  by  passing  at  once  into  the 
reserves  or  territorial  forces.  In  Germany  only  one  young  man 
out  of  four  has  been  actually  submitted  to  the  full  two  years’ 
discipline  of  the  embodied  regiments.  Even  under  the  new 
system  much  less  than  half  the  contingent  will  be  called  up,  and 
that  will  suffice  to  give  Germany  in  peace  time  a  standing  army 
900,000  strong.  France,  in  order  to  obtain  750,000,  is  obliged 
to  press  into  the  ranks  every  young  man  not  physically  unfit  to 
bear  arms.  The  only  exemption  of  importance  is  that  allowed 
to  the  sons  of  large  families,  of  families  where  there  are  five  or 
six  children.  This  exemption  is  significant.  It  illustrates  the 
real  difficulty  which  besets  French  statesmen,  the  root  cause  of 
the  danger  which  France  is  bracing  herself  to  meet  wdth  a  patriotic 
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tla}i  worthy  of  her  gallant  and  chivalrous  past.  For  the  peril 
from  beyond  the  frontier  would  be  less  menacing  if  there  were 
not  another  peril  more  insidious  at  home.  It  is  not  the  full 
German  regiments  but  the  empty  French  cradles  which  will 
compel  94  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  France  to  turn  them¬ 
selves  into  soldiers. 

A  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  an  English  clergyman  startled 
the  world  wdth  one  of  the  most  famous  books  ever  written. 
iMalthus’s  Essaij  on  Population  was  a  solemn  w^arning  that  civilisa¬ 
tion  was  in  danger  of  dying  because  too  many  children  were  born. 
The  population,  he  suggested,  would  increase  so  fast  under  the 
improved  conditions  of  modern  order  and  progress  that  mankind 
W’ould  eventually  be  annihilated  in  a  squalid  and  savage  struggle 
for  sheer  existence.  Just  now'  scarcely  a  month  goes  by  without 
some  influential  person,  preacher,  scientist,  medical  expert,  or 
statesman,  giving  us  an  admonition  w’hich  is  the  reverse  of  that 
of  ]Malthus.  ^Mankind,  and  particularly  civilised  mankind,  they 
tell  us,  is  in  the  greatest  danger,  not  because  there  are  too  many 
children  but  because  there  are  too  few.  The  birth-rate  is  falling 
in  the  more  highly  civilised  countries,  and  within  those  countries 
themselves  the  fall  is  heaviest  among  the  most  educated  and  com¬ 
fortable  classes.  The  International  Congress  on  Eugenics,  held 
last  year  in  London,  w'as  brought  together  mainly  to  consider 
w’hat  this  process  means  and  how  it  can  be  averted. 

As  to  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  there  can  be  no  question.  It 
has  been  put  forward  as  a  “law”  that  the  rate  of  increase  falls 
with  the  advance  of  civilisation.  It  may  not  be  a  law,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  fact.  The  complex,  highly  organised,  materially 
prosperous,  and  intellectually  developed  communities  increase 
more  slowl}’’  than  those  which  are  simpler  and  more  primitive. 
The  further  we  get  away  from  barbarism  and  want,  the  lower  is 
the  birth-rate.  France,  wdth  a  longer  record  of  stable,  highly 
finished  culture  than  any  other  European  country,  has  a  birth-rate 
the  lowest  of  all — a  birth-rate  so  low  that  there  are  now  barely 
enough  persons  born  to  compensate  for  those  who  die.  But 
France  is  only  some  rungs  further  down  the  ladder  than  the 
other  great  civilised  nations,  for  they,  too,  are  descending,  though 
by  slower  steps.  There  is  a  tendency  to  retardation  of  the  birth¬ 
rate  in  all  the  progressive  and  prosperous  countries.  It  is 
extremely  well  marked  in  the  Australasian  States,  where  the 
general  standard  of  material  well-being  is  probably  higher  than 
anyw^here  else  in  the  world.  Amid  the  virile,  comfortable,  four- 
meals-a-day  population  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New 
Zealand,  the  rate  has  diminished  by  nearly  half  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  In  the  United  States  the  increase  of  population 
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(exclusive  of  immigration),  which  was  over  35  per  cent,  per  decade 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  now  dropped  to  a  little  more 
than  20  per  cent.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  process  is  almost 
equally  striking.  In  the  ten  years,  1861-1871,  the  increase  by 
birth  was  37 '56  per  cent.  In  the  following  decade  it  had  risen 
to  37  89  per  cent.  In  1881-1891  it  had  fallen  to  31'57  per  cent., 
and  the  last  reiwrt  of  the  census  of  England  and  Wales  shows 
that  it  had  dropped  further  and  descended  to  28' 56  per  cent.  The 
death-rate  during  the  same  half-century  had  fallen  from  an 
average  of  nearly  24  to  16T3,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  diminution 
that  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  shows  only  a  comparatively 
slight  fall.  But,  as  the  Eegistrar-General  points  out  in  issuing 
the  figures,  “though  the  rate  has  been  maintained  during  the  last 
decennium  as  a  result  of  the  remarkable  decline  in  mortality 
through  the  period,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  present 
likelihood  of  prolonged  continuance  of  this  experience,  since  there 
is  as  yet  no  indication  of  any  check  in  the  decline  of  the  birth¬ 
rate,  while  it  is  obvious  that  the  death-rate  cannot  continue  to 
decline  indefinitely.”  In  point  of  fact,  over  a  large  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  birth-rate  is  very  little  higher  than  that  of 
France,  although,  owing  to  superior  sanitation  and  hygienic  laws, 
the  death-rate  remains  at  a  much  lower  level.  This  is  still  more 
the  case  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  wKere,  in  spite  of  the  low 
birth-rate,  the  annual  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  proportionately 
larger  than  that  of  almost  any  other  country  because  of  the  low 
death-rate,  which  in  New  South  Wales  is  less  than  half  that  of 
France  or  Germany,  and  less  than  a  third  that  of  Eussia. 

Two  interesting  questions  arise  in  connection  with  these  facts 
and  figures.  The  first,  which  is  of  extreme  moment  to  France 
just  now,  is  that  of  the  relative  decline  in  the  population  of  the 
great  nations.  If  most  of  them  give  indications  of  the  same 
tendency  at  work  they  are  not  all  affected  to  the  same  extent. 
In  Russia,  though  the  birth-rate  is  falling,  it  still  remains  much 
higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  Western  countries,  and  the  subjects 
of  the  Tzar  continue  to  increase  by  millions  every  year.  In 
Germany,  with  a  moderately  high  death-rate,  there  is  still  a  high 
birth-rate,  and  the  annual  increase  remains  very  large.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  process  has  been  checked,  and  the  stagnant 
condition  of  the  population  in  the  great  cities  and  chief  industrial 
districts  has  caused  considerable  anxiety  to  German  statesmen, 
so  that  the  Prussian  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  subject,  and  to  consider  whether  any 
remedies  can  be  applied  to  check  the  decline.  Nevertheless,  in 
“the  competition  of  the  cradle,”  Germany  still  does  very  well  in 
comparison  with  its  western  neighbour.  At  the  time  of  the 
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Franco-German  War,  the  imputation  of  France  was  ver}"  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Germany,  that  of  the  former  being  a  little  over, 
that  of  the  latter  a  little  under,  forty  millions.  During  the  inter¬ 
vening  forty-two  years,  France  has  added  nothing  to  her  numbers, 
while  Germany  has  put  on  some  eight  and  twenty  millions,  so 
that  she  is  now  much  more  than  half  as  large  again  as  her  old  rival. 
Austria,  too,  Germany’s  ally  and  adjunct,  has  also  made  great 
advances;  wdth  the  general  result  that  France,  wdiich  at  the  time 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  for  a  whole  century  before  that,  was 
the  most  populous  country  in  Europe,  except  Eussia,  now  only 
stands  fifth  on  the  list,  having  been  surpassed  not  merely  by  the 
Muscovite  millions,  but  by  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  being  now  not  far  ahead  of  Italy. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  mere  size  and  numbers  are  not 
everything.  One  may  be  quite  wdlling  to  believe  that  forty 
millions  of  Frenchmen  are  of  as  much  value  to  the  world  as  four 
hundred  millions  of  Chinese  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  million 
Russians,  mostly  pauperised  peasants.  For  many  purposes 
perhaps  they  are.  Unfortunately,  there  is  one  sphere  of  human 
activity  in  which  numbers  do  count.  In  the  conflicts  of  nations, 
whether  they  are  fought  out  on  the  military,  on  the  diplomatic, 
or  even  the  industrial  battlefield,  man-power  is  an  element  of 
prime  importance.  As  warlike  appliances  tend  to  be  standardised, 
and  as  military  science  and  discipline  are  no  monopoly  of  any 
one  country,  there  is  a  presumption  that  a  State  which  can 
assemble  a  larger  number  of  armed  and  drilled  men  than  its  rival 
is  ipso  facto  more  likely  to  obtain  success  in  a  contest.  The 
individual  Frenchman  is,  no  doubt,  as  good  a  man  as  the  individual 
German,  he  may  even  be  better;  but  there  is  no  particular  reason 
to  suppose  that  two  French  soldiers,  armed  with  the  best  modern 
weapons  and  trained  under  the  best  modern  canons  of  the  military 
art,  would  be  equal  to  four  Germans  or  Austrians  similarly 
equipped  and  instructed,  or  even  to  four  Russians  or  Chinamen. 
And  it  does  nothing  to  abate  the  anxiety  of  French  statesmen 
to  know'  that  fifty  years  or  a  hundred  years  hence  their  rivals 
and  neighbours  will  also  become  stagnant.  All  the  nations  may 
tend  to  slow  down,  but  the  process  goes  on  more  rapidly  with 
some  than  wdth  others.  If  the  whole  manhood  of  Germany  were 
arrayed  against  that  of  France,  the  armies  of  the  Republic  would 
be  completely  outnumbered,  and  for  a  good  many  years  to  come, 
at  any  rate,  the  disproportion  is  likely  to  grow.  Naturally,  this 
makes  the  French  nervous.  Last  year  M.  Millerand,  the  French 
War  Minister,  openly  admitted  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
weakness  of  France  in  this  respect,  and  suggested  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  remedy  it  by  an  extensive  enlistment  of  negro 
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soldiers  in  the  African  territories  of  the  Eepublic.  Half  a  million 
black  Sepoys  could  be  recruited  for  the  armies  of  France  by  this 
means;  but  it  is  not  exactly  a  sign  of  strength  for  a  civilised 
nation  to  depend  for  its  existence  on  mercenary  troops  levied 
from  a  semi-barbarous  population.  The  Germans  themselves  are 
alive  to  the  danger,  and  their  opposition  to  the  French  acquisition 
of  Morocco  was  largely  based  on  this  consideration.  They  were 
not  anxious  to  provide  France  with  another  great  recruiting- 
ground  from  which  she  could  draw  warlike  reinforcements  for  her 
own  stationary  territorial  armies. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  equal  importance.  Most  of  the 
people  w'ho  write  about  eugenics  and  kindred  topics  are  less 
alarmed  by  the  relative  decline  of  certain  countries  than  by  the 
alleged  shifting  of  the  balance  within  these  countries  themselves. 
They  contend  that  in  England  and  elsewhere — perhaps  to  a 
greater  extent  in  England  than  anywhere  else — the  better 
elements  of  the  population  are  almost  stationary,  while  the  less 
responsible  and  degenerate  classes  are  increasing  fast.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  “race  suicide,”  which 
is  very  common  in  England  and  America  at  present.  It  is  urged 
that  the  registration  figures,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  really  give 
a  true  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  for  they  fail  to 
distinguish  with  sufficient  accuracy  between  the  birth-rates  of 
the  different  classes.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  rate  is 
falling  much  faster  among  the  educated  and  propertied  minority 
than  among  the  masses  of  unskilled  labourers.  In  some  of  the 
agricultural  counties  of  England,  and  in  the  slum  areas  of  eastern 
London  and  the  great  manufacturing  cities,  large  families  and 
early  marriages  still  remain  the  rule ;  whereas  in  the  favoured 
residential  areas,  and  among  the  professional  and  well-to-do 
classes,  the  conditions  are  the  reverse.  So  we  have  people  point¬ 
ing  out  that,  year  by  year,  the  degenerates  and  the  irresponsibles 
are  gaining  ground  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  mentally, 
physically,  and  biologically  “fit.” 

This  induces  them  to  draw'  pessimistic  conclusions  as  to  the 
future.  We  are  in  the  presence,  they  tell  us,  of  the  survival  of 
the  unfittest.  The  law  of  natural  selection,  w'hich  w'eeded  out  the 
w'eakly,  the  unsound,  and  the  feeble-minded,  is  in  abeyance,  and 
modern  protective  legislation,  assisted  by  modern  philanthropy, 
not  only  allows  the  unfit  jiersons  to  increase  and  multiply,  but 
also  interferes  with  the  stern  decree  of  Nature  that  would  doom 
a  large  proportion  to  speedy  extinction.  We  are  presented  wdth 
appalling  tables  of  statistics  to  show  that,  w'hile  the  most  capable 
and  vigorous  families  barely  maintain  themselves,  these  feeble¬ 
minded  and  degenerate  persons  go  on  throwing  out  strains  wdiich 
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ramify  far  and  wide  among  the  general  population.  There  is  an 
exhilarating  catalogue  compiled  by  American  sociologists  which 
professes  to  demonstrate  that  the  union  of  a  young  New  Jersey 
soldier  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  War  with  a  feeble-minded 
girl  resulted  in  384  descendants,  nearly  all  of  w’hom  have  been 
feeble-minded,  degenerate,  criminals,  insane,  or  confirmed 
drunkards.  We  are  invited  to  believe  that  if  this  process  is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
“biologically  fit”  persons  will,  in  due  course,  be  completely 
swamped  by  the  other  sort,  and  our  civilisation  will  be  in  great 
danger  of  destruction  from  the  internal  disorders  so  produced. 
Professor  Schiller,  of  Oxford,  put  the  case  plainly  at  the  Eugenics 
Conference  in  these  words  : — “Evidence  is  accumulating  and  is 
already  convincing  the  far-sighted  that  the  present  ordering  of 
all  civilised  societies  and  particularly  of  our  own  is  promoting  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race  to  its  degeneration,  and  that  at 
a  very  rapid  rate.” 

Arguing  from  such  premises,  some  Eugenists  are  asking  for 
drastic  measures  to  check  the  process  they  deplore.  But,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  pointed  out  in  his  inaugural  address  at  the  Congress, 
they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  convincing  the  great  body  of 
observers  that  their  theories  are  quite  so  impregnable  as  they 
seem  to  imagine.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  child  of 
the  unskilled  labourer  is  much  inferior  at  birth  to  the  offspring 
of  a  university  professor  or  a  bank-director.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  innate  physical  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  newly- 
born  infant  bear  any  relation  to  the  social  standing  of  his  parents. 
The  baby  of  the  gutter  and  the  baby  of  the  palace  might  grow 
up  very  much  in  the  same  w^ay  if  they  w^ere  supervised  and 
educated  in  the  same  fashion  from  infancy  upwards.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  American  speakers  at  the  Congress  maintained  that 
nine  children  out  of  ten  in  any  stratum  of  society  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  “well-born,”  and  this  hypothesis  is  probably  as  justifiable 
as  the  other.  In  India  eugenics  have  been  remorselessly  prac¬ 
tised  for  thousands  of  years  ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  any  individual  member 
of  a  caste  correspond  at  all  closely  to  his  hereditary,  social,  and 
economic  status.  Brahmans  and  other  high-bred  Hindus  gener¬ 
ally  assume  that  the  low-caste  people  are  degraded  specimens  of 
humanity ;  and  considering  the  lives  of  drudgery  and  poverty  to 
wffiich  they  are  condemned,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they 
were.  But  Englishmen  in  India  who  use  their  eyes  know  very 
well  that  the  sweepers  and  other  members  of  the  outcast  tribes, 
in  spite  of  the  misery  and  hardship  of  their  environment,  are 
often  the  equals  of  their  social  “betters”  in  physical  development. 
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as  well  as  in  intelligence  and  character,  and  not  seldom  their 

superiors. 

The  same  consideration  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  f 

some  very  interesting  observations  which  he  has  devoted  to  the 
subject.^  He  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  gloomy  predictions  of 
those  who  are  inclined  to  dwell  too  insistently  on  the  tendency 
towards  race  deterioration. 

“Some  of  their  speculations,”  he  says,  “although  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  an  answer  to  the  arguments  they  advance,  leave  me  somewhat  doubtful 
because  I  cannot  see  that  experience  supports  them.  For  example,  we 
are  told,  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  told  truly,  that  the  birth-rate  is  rapidly 
diminishing  in  the  best  class  of  the  artisan  population  and  in  the  middle- 
class,  and,  indeed,  in  all  classes  except  the  least  fortunate  class,  and  they 
deduce  from  that  the  uncomfortable  conclusion  that  the  population  of  the 
future  will  be  entirely  drawn  from  those  whom  they  plausibly  describe 
as  the  least  efficient  members  of  the  community.  I  have  no  answer  to 
that,  but  I  have  a  question  to  put  about  it.  If  we  really  can  divide  the 
community  in  the  w’ay  they  divide  it,  I  am  unable  to  understand  how 
we  failed  to  have  a  segregation  of  efficiency  in  the  past  between  those 
wlio  are  better  off  and  those  who  are  worse  off.  In  other  words,  it  seems 
to  me  there  must  be  a  cause  in  operation,  on  their  theory,  which  would 
divide  the  efficient  from  the  inefficient — I  mean  some  have  had  gifts  which 
made  them  prosperous,  and  they  have  married  the  daughters  of  those  who 
had  gifts  which  made  them  also  prosperous,  and,  according  to  the  theory 
of  those  to  whom  I  have  referred,  they  ought  to  have  more  efficient  children. 

That  has  been  going  on  for  centuries.  You  see  in  history  the  abler  men 
making  a  success  of  life  and  rising  in  the  social  scale,  and  you  see  those 
who  follow’  sink  in  the  social  scale.  This  interchange  has  been  going  on, 
and  we  should,  on  this  theory,  expect  to  see  those  who  are  better  equipped 
with  everything  which  makes  for  efficiency  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and 
the  least  efficiently  equipped  at  the  other  end,  divided  not  merely  by 
the  accident  of  fortune,  not  merely  by  one  man  having  better  opportunities 
for  education  than  another,  but  divided  by  an  actual  difference  of  physio¬ 
logical  efficiency.  But  I  do  not  see  any  trace  of  that  in  fact.  I  do  not 
see  that  that  is  going  on.” 

The  truth  is,  the  biologists  are  not  as  yet  in  agreement  as  to  the 
very  foundations  of  the  evolution  doctrine  when  applied  to 
hereditary  qualities.  Eugenics  is  still  attempting  to  deal  with 
this  disagreement,  which  must  be  reconciled  or  disposed  of  before 
their  study  can  be  said  to  rest  upon  a  real  scientific  basis.  So 
far  we  are  in  the  purely  tentative  stage,  and  we  are  feeling  our 
way  in  a  mist  of  uncertainty  towards  an  explanation  of  the 
physiological  and  biological  factors  which  cause  the  decline  of 
nations. 

If  science  can  still  only  shed  a  flickering  and  uncertain  light 
upon  this  subject,  history  might  perhaps  lead  us  to  some  more 
definite  conclusions.  Whatever  may  be  going  to  happen  in  the 

(1)  See  Arthur  James  Balfour  as  Philosopher  and  Thinker,  page  211,  seq.,  and 
the  Henry  Sidgwick  Memorial  Lecture  delivered  at  Newnham  College, 

January,  1908. 
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future,  it  ought  to  be  possible  by  systematic  research  and  careful 
analysis  to  gain  some  clear  indication  as  to  what  has  happened 
in  the  past.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  attempts  made  in  this 
direction  have  been  so  far  particularly  fruitful.  Why  is  it  that 
civilisations  which  have  risen  to  a  certain  level  of  security  and 
progress  are  suddenly  arrested  or  else  suffer  under  the  effects  of 
gradual  weakness  and  decay,  until  at  length  they  sink  back  into 
complete  stagnation  or  are  overwhelmed  by  barbarism?  Whv 
are  some  epochs  decadent,  and  why  do  some  civilisations  become 
decrepit  or  moribund?  Do  races,  like  individuals,  grow  old  and 
exhibit  the  phenomena  of  senescence,  and  why  should  thev 
do  so? 

These  are  questions  to  which  so  far  no  complete  answers  have 
been  given,  and  those  which  have  come  under  one’s  notice  are 
very  far  indeed  from  furnishing  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
facts.  Most  of  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  them 
seem  content  with  broad  generalisations  based  upon  a  somewhat 
superficial  examination  of  such  evidence  as  may  be  available.  I 
turn,  for  example,  to  the  latest  w’ork  on  the  subject  issued  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  Hubbard  with  a  distinctly  inviting  title. ^  I  opened  the 
book  with  all  the  more  eagerness,  since  I  had  already  read  an 
admirable  wnrk  by  the  same  author  on  ancient  dewponds  and 
cattle-ways ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  expectations  were 
not  entirely  fulfilled.  Dr.  Hubbard  is  an  accomplished  student 
of  history  and  antiquities,  and  w’hat  he  writes  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting.  But  he  handles  the  large  subject  of  racial  and 
national  decline  with  far  less  caution  than  he  bestows  on  the 
vestiges  of  the  neolithic  age.  A  good  deal  of  his  essay  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  large  assumptions  as  to  these  developments  in  the 
future  which  may  be  expected  as  the  result  of  social  and  political 
tendencies  assumed  to  be  prevailing  at  present.  This  scientific 
and  sociological  clairvoyance  is  a  kind  of  parlour  game  for  literary 
persons  which  is  more  amusing  than  profitable,  whether  it  is 
performed  with  the  brilliant  lucidity  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  or 
adumbrated  by  that  marvellous  dialect  which  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd  regards  as  the  language  of  philosophy.  As  to  the  past.  Dr. 
Hubbard  tells  us  that  the  great  civilisations  have  in  turn  decayed 
because  the  force  that  previously  made  for  growth  was  over¬ 
matched  by  that  which  made  for  dissolution.  This  does  not 
help  us  very  much ;  but  the  writer  goes  on  to  insist  :  “that  the 
phenomena  which  attend  this  change  are  invariable,  although 
they  appear  under  the  most  dissimiliar  circumstances  and  in  ages 
widely  removed  from  one  another.” 

(1)  The.  Fate  of  Empiren :  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Stability  of  Civilisation. 
By  A.  J.  Hubbard,  M.D.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Go., 
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What,  then,  are  these  constants  which  give  us  the  key  to  the 
history  of  humanity?  Dr.  Hubbard  finds  them  in  two  circum¬ 
stances  :  first,  the  arrest  of  the  reproductive  instinct  among  the 
higher  stocks ;  and  secondly,  the  increase  of  State-Socialism.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  development,  pure  instinct  prevails  and  works 
in  with  the  evolutionary  process  by  adding  to  the  numbers  of 
the  race  and  promoting  its  physical  improvement  through  ruthless 
competition  and  the  destruction  of  the  unfit.  Then,  as  civilisa¬ 
tion  grows,  reason  asserts  its  sway,  and  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  prevalence  of  competition  are  alike  checked  by  voluntary 
action  and  deliberate  design.  Eeason  suggested  that  it  was  better 
for  the  individual  to  live  comfortably  than  to  be  engaged  in 
endless  struggle  for  the  preservation  or  even  the  elevation  of  the 
race.  Socialism  and  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  are  attempts  to 
escape  the  stress  of  competition,  since  under  the  strictly  indi¬ 
vidualistic  system  there  is  competition  for  wealth  and  comfort, 
and  with  a  rapidly  rising  birth-rate  there  is  competition,  at  any 
rate,  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  for  bare  existence  and 
a  modicum  of  comfort.  Thus,  in  an  old  and  cultured  community, ' 
where  instinct  is  kept  dowm  and  pure  selfish  reasoning  asserts  its 
sway,  the  tendency  is  to  promote  the  socialistic  or  communal 
organisation  of  industry,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  life  can  be 
enjoyed  without  being  turned  into  a  prolonged  conflict.  The 
conflict,  of  course,  is  most  severely  felt  by  parents  with  large 
families,  so  that  it  becomes  fashionable,  or  seems  desirable,  to 
have  a  small  family,  or  perhaps  none  at  all.  We  are  asked  to 
notice  that  in  a  state  of  society  where  religious  sanctions  are 
losing  their  force,  where  the  primitive  instincts  have  declined, 
and  where  material  prosperity  is  the  universal  ideal,  a  growing 
reluctance  manifests  itself  towards  the  ties  of  parentage  and  even 
marriage.  This  tendency  will  be  most  noticeable  among  the 
educated  and  prosperous  classes,  so  that  the  increase  will  be 
chiefly  among  the  poorest  and  least  capable  elements  of  the 
population :  and  the  more  intellectual  and  energetic  stocks,  from 
which  the  leaders  in  politics,  history,  artistic  achievement,  and 
industrial  enterprise  have  been  drawn,  gradually  diminish  and 
die  out.  The  nation,  deprived  of  those  constituents  which  have 
been  instrumental  in  securing  its  progress,  loses  its  capacity  and 
power,  and  either  falls  into  disorganisation,  or  is  overcome  by 
external  foes  who  retain  more  robustness  and  vitality. 

This  is  all  very  interesting,  and  more  or  less  plausible,  though 
not  particularly  new.  Very  much  the  same  thing  has  been  said 
by  various  writers,  among  others  by  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  a 
gloomy  little  essay  which  he  published  a  few  years  ago.^  But 
(1)  Janus  in  Madf.rn  TAfe.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  London,  1907. 
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one  would  like  to  know  how  far  the  historic  evidence,  if  closely 
examined  and  tabulated  by  scholars  who  know  as  much  about 
history  as  Dr.  Hubbard  does  of  architecture,  or  Dr.  Petrie  of 
Egyptology,  would  support  these  large  and  pessimistic  inferences 
Both  writers  rest  their  assumption  very  largely  on  the  case  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  that  fertile  subject  for  many  sermons.  Tliev 
tell  us,  as  so  many  other  moralists  have  been  telling  us  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years  or  so,  that  the  most  splendid  and  highly 
organised  empire  the  world  has  ever  known  fell  through  its  own 
internal  weakness,  this  weakness  being  due  to  the  growth  of 
luxury,  the  decline  of  public  and  private  morality,  the  ruin  of 
agriculture,  the  demoralisation  of  the  proletariat  by  public  doles, 
and  the  canker  of  slavery.  All  these  things  were  the  efficient 
cause  of  Dr.  Hubbard’s  tw^o  constant  factors  in  the  decay  of 
nations,  namely.  Socialism  and  depopulation.  Everybody  in  the 
Roman  world  wanted  to  be  comfortable,  nobody  was  interested 
in  the  future  of  the  race  ;  consequently  the  wealthy  classes  became 
corrupt  and  dissolute,  marriage  was  almost  unfashionable,  and 
one  eminent  living  scholar  has  even  given  his  authority  to 
the  statement  that  “the  large  majority  of  men  never  married  at 
all !  ”  The  whole  tendency  of  sentiment  and  thought  w’as  what 
Dr.  Hubbard  calls  “geocentric,”  looking  to  the  pleasant  fruits  of 
this  bounteous  earth,  instead  of  being  “ cosmocentric ,”  that  is  to 
say.  concerned  witli  infinity  and  the  remote  future. 

As  to  Socialism,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  system  of  control 
and  regulation  went  on  growing  in  strength  with  the  growth  of 
the  Empire.  In  the  third  century  all  trades  w’ere  organised  into 
corporations  or  unions  recognised  by  the  Government,  instead  of 
being  only  private  societies  as  they  had  been  before.  All  em¬ 
ployees  and  craftsmen  were  bound  to  enter  these  combinations, 
and  competition  between  traders  was  virtually  eliminated.  The 
State,  by  the  abolition  of  free  labour,  granted  a  monopoly  to  the 
union,  but  it  exacted  considerable  sacrifices  and  burdens  in  return. 
It  required  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  should  be  done  either 
gratis  or  below  cost  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  By  a.d.  270 
Aurelian  had  made  unionism  compulsory  for  life,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  able  men  from  wdthdrawdng  to  better  themselves  by  individual 
work.  In  the  fourth  century  every  member  and  all  his  sons  and 
all  his  property  belonged  inalienably  to  the  trade  union,  and  the 
efforts  of  some  men  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  bondage 
w’ere  counteracted  by  enacting  that  any  person  who  married  the 
daughter  of  a  unionist  must  enter  his  father-in-law’s  business. 
“So  the  Empire  was  an  immense  gaol  where  all  worked,  not 
according  to  taste,  but  by  force.”  Yet  w^e  are  told  that  the 
Roman  understood  the  science  of  living  better  than  w’e  under- 
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stand  it;  that  he  knew  better  than  ourselves  how  to  make  the 
most  of  all  the  pleasures  under  the  sun,  from  the  noblest  art  to 
the  vilest  indulgences.  This  is  Dr.  Hubbard’s  summary  of  the 
matter.  “History,  showing  us  a  population  among  whom  the 
non-competitive  system  was  maintained  by  any  and  every  con¬ 
trivance,  reveals  a  leisured  people,  and  corroborates  the  testimony 
of  numberless  ruins  of  baths  and  amphitheatres.  Ease,  it  is  true, 
was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
hand  of  the  State  was  laid  ever  more  and  more  heavily  upon  every 
man.  But  no  mundane  consideration — not  the  loss  of  liberty 
itself— could  bring  men  back  to  a  life  of  competition.  The 
footsteps  all  lead  one  way ;  there  is  no  sign  of  returning  to  the 
hard  conditions  of  rivalry.  .  .  .  Ease  was  obtained  for  every  class. 
Neither  before  nor  since  has  pure  reason  been  so  greatly  in  the 
ascendant ;  never  has  the  kingdom  of  this  w’orld  been  so 
splendid.” 

The  moral,  of  course,  is  obvious,  if  rather  trite.  It  w'as, 
indeed,  being  drawn  in  the  Eoman  world  itself  by  angry  rhetor¬ 
icians,  sensational  journalists,  and  bitter  epigrammatists — Tacitus, 
Juvenal,  Suetonius,  Persius,  and  others — who  insisted  that  no 
good  would  come  of  free-living  and  free-thinking.  They,  too, 
looked  into  the  future,  and  said  that  Eome  would  collapse  ;  which 
it  did  eventually,  though  not  till  after  several  centuries  of  pros- 
l>erity,  power,  and  exceeding  welfare  for  a  large  part  of  the  human 
race.  However,  the  Eoman  Empire  broke  up  at  last,  and  Eoman 
civilisation  was  submerged  by  barbarism ;  and  the  result  is  com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  the  steady  decline  of  the  antique  virtues,  with 
the  profound  demoralisation  and  corruption  produced  by  the  loss 
of  liberty,  the  love  of  material  comfort,  and  the  decline  of  the 
best  national  stocks  under  the  influences  mentioned.  “The 
splendour  that  was  Eome”  w’as  bound  to  pass,  so  Dr.  Hubbard 
thinks,  because  it  was  based  on  “geocentric”  principles,  and  its 
ideals  were  fastened  upon  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the 
glory  thereof. 

Whereas  the  “  cosmocentric  ”  civilisation  abides.  For  a  proof 
Pr.  Hubbard  refers  us  to  China.  Chinese  society  is  the  most 
shining  example  of  cosmocentricity.  There  is  intolerable  social 
degradation,  with  a  racial  persistence  that  can  withstand  all  the 
shocks  of  fate  and  history.  “So  immense  is  the  power  of  their 
unrestricted  birth-rate  that  war,  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine 
cannot  prevail  against  it.  Obedience  to  supra-rational  considera¬ 
tions  is  successful  in  the  preservation  of  racial  life  and  the  per¬ 
manence  of  civilisation.  It  has  conferred  perpetuity  upon  the 
Chinese  race  and  civilisation — a  civilisation  that  has  persisted  so 
long  and  whose  origin  is  so  remote  that  no  chronicle  runs  to  the 
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contrary.  It  confers  upon  them  to-day  a  population  of  from 
300,000,000  to  400,000,000.”  True,  the  condition  of  the  vast 
majority  of  that  population  is  described  as  appalling,  ravaged  by 
hunger,  scarcity,  the  want  of  all  the  elementary  comforts  of  life; 
they  are  ill-clothed,  shockingly  housed,  the  prey  of  horrible 
diseases.  “The  use  of  milk  is  unknown,  and  so  the  babe  that 
cannot  be  suckled  is  doomed  ” ;  the  mortality  of  children  under 
twelve  months  old  amounts  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  number  born  in 
some  of  the  provinces,  and  “perhaps  one  female  in  ten  is  deliber¬ 
ately  done  away  with  at  birth.”  The  average  of  adult  life  is  about 
fifteen  years  shorter  than  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
plague,  dysentery,  malaria,  and  other  maladies,  and  a  general 
neglect  of  sanitation  and  hy^giene.  “Every  piece  of  injustice  and 
maladministration  is  rife.”  The  State  is  impotent ;  the  Chinese 
are  incapable  of  scientific  research,  and  commonly  fail  in  large 
industrial  undertakings.  “China  is  filled  by  a  population  that 
is  brutalised  by  overcrowding  and  rendered  desperate  by  the 
struggle  for  food.”  I  do  not  know'  whether  this  is  a  correct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  conditions;  but  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Hubbard,  who 
apparently  has  some  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Far  East. 
Gloomy  as  his  picture  is,  he  is  full  of  admiration  for  the  Chinese 
“conception  of  cosmocentric  duty.”  For,  in  spite  of  its  narrow¬ 
ness  and  “the  social  death  in  life”  it  involves,  it  at  least  avoids 
the  fatal  error  w'hich  destroyed  Eome,  the  error  of  allowing 
Reason  to  prevail.  “Reason  is  deadly  to  the  race.”  Those 
peoples  who  are  neither  reasonable  nor  geocentric  persist  through 
the  ages,  while  the  great  civilisations  rise  and  fall,  and  the  great 
Empires  fade  away  and  die.  So  the  Chinese,  with  their  famines 
and  plagues  and  their  incurable  poverty,  do  not  perish;  nor,  it 
may  be  added,  does  the  rabbit  or  the  codfish. 

It  is  an  interesting  comparison,  this  of  Rome  and  China,  which 
Dr.  Hubbard  has  drawn,  and  w'e  have  to  thank  him  for  the 
suggestion,  though  w'e  may  not  be  quite  clear  as  to  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  that  supra-rational  religious  motive 
w’hereby  we  are  to  find  both  racial  and  social  salvation.  The 
theme  of  the  decay  of  civilisations,  indeed,  is  too  large  to  be 
treated  in  the  slight  and  superficial  fashion  with  which  it  is  so 
often  approached.  One  deprecates  particularly  the  free-and-easy 
handling  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
sermons  so  often  preached  at  us  by  hasty  commentators  on 
doubtful  texts.  It  may  be  true  that  ancient  Rome  presented  a 
close  parallel  to  modern  Europe ;  but  one  w'ould  like  better 
evidence  than  the  lex  Julia  and  verses  from  irritated  satirists  and 
the  stories  of  gossiping  biographers  spread  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  To  quote  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  in  illustration  of  Roman 
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decay  under  Marcus  Antoninus  or  Julian  is  no  more  justifiable 
than  it  would  be  to  adduce  Pope’s  Essay  on  Women  as  a  testimony 
to  the  shocking  corruption  of  English  society  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  When  people  talk  of  the  wickedness  and 
weakness  of  Imperial  Borne,  they  are  probably  thinking  of  the 
Rome  of  Caligula  and  Nero ;  they  forget  that  this  same  decadent 
Empire  continued  to  exist  and  flourish  more  than  three  centuries 
longer,  and  nobody  for  centuries  afterwards  really  believed  that  it 
was  dead  even  then.  If  Great  Britain  should  be  crushed  by  a 
German  invasion  we  should  probably  not  attribute  any  substantial 
responsibility  for  that  calamity  to  the  matrimonial  adventures  of 
Henry  VIII.  or  the  licentiousness  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

Did  the  Roman  Empire,  in  fact,  decay  through  internal  corrup¬ 
tion  or  social  disorganisation  or  the  rise  of  rationalism  and  the 
failure  of  the  domestic  virtues?  What  were  the  real  facts  as  to 
the  alleged  depopulation,  and  w’hat  the  real  causes?  The  subject 
has  been  admirably  discussed  by  Seeck  in  his  chapter  on  “Die 
Entvolkerung  des  Reiches  ”  in  his  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der 
Antikcn  Welt;  and  what  he  has  to  say  about  die  Ausrottung  der 
Bestcn  —the  extirpation  of  the  finer  human  stocks — should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  our  eugenic  students.  But  Seeck’s  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  still  leaves  it  full  of  unsolved  problems ;  and 
when  he  tells  us  that  half  the  population  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  destroyed  by  the  plague  one  may  suggest  that  perhaps  phy¬ 
siological  causes  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  decline  of  Rome  as 
psychological  or  ethical.  Nor  is  there  any  quite  easy  explanation 
of  the  long  survival  of  the  Graeco-Roman  polity  and  culture  in 
the  East  after  the  collapse  in  the  West.  The  decline  and  fall  of 
Rome  calls  for  a  new  Gibbon,  a  Gibbon  equipped  with  all  the 
apparatus  of  modern  science  as  well  as  modem  scholarship ;  and 
when  his  work  was  done  it  would  doubtless  supply  us  with  some 
valuable  hints  iqxui  the  probabilities  of  “racial  decay”  and  the 
Ausrottung  der  Besten  in  our  present  world.  Meanwhile  one 
may  deprecate  insecure  parallels  and  hasty  assumptions,  as  when 
we  are  gloomily  warned  that  our  fate  will  be  the  fate  of  Rome — 
not  such  a  bad  fate,  after  all — if  we  read  sex  novels,  amend  the 
divorce  laws,  ignore  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  increase  the  income 
tax,  or  encourage  the  trade  unions.  It  is  a  pity  that  most  of  our 
real  historians  are  so  busy  with  their  “  special  subjects  ”  that  they 
find  small  time  to  deal  with  the  long  results  and  larger  tendencies 
of  the  historic  and  political  process.  These  surveys  are  left  too 
freely  to  the  moralists  :  whose  morals  are  often  better  than  their 
history. 


Sidney  Low. 


THE  MILITAEY  CONSPIEACY. 


"Eugland  cau  never  become  a  Continental  Power  and  in  tlie  attempt 
must  be  ruined  :  let  her  maintain  the  Empire  of  the  seas  and  she  may 
send  her  Ambassadors  to  the  Courts  of  Europe  and  demand  what  she 
pleases.” — Napoleon,  when  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena. 

”  We  have  had  it  laid  down  by  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Balfour)  ou 
behalf  of  the  Government,  that  the  principal  duty  of  the  British  Army  is 
to  fight  the  battles  of  this  country  “  across  the  sea.’  For  this  country 
‘  across  the  sea  ’  can  only  mean  those  parts  of  the  world  where  we  have 
frontiers  to  defend.  The  problem  is  to  supply  an  Army  to  fight  on  our 
frontiers  in  event  of  war.” — Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Unionist),  House 
of  Commons,  March  28,  1905. 


“1  have  always  said  that  while  we  have  a  fleet  in  being  they  would 
not  dare  to  make  an  attempt”  (at  invasion). — Lord  Torrington,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1727;  whose  opinion  was  shared  by  Nelson,  Collingwood 
and  all  the  great  sailors  of  the  Napoleonic  period. 

”  Sailors,  I  believe,  have  been  unwavering  in  their  opinion.  I  am  not 
a\\are  of  any  considerable  naval  authority  who  has  ever  held  that  serious 
overseas  invasion  is  a  thing  of  which  we  need  be  greatly  afraid.” — Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  May  11,  1905. 

“It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  far  more  in  consonance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  nation,  by  the  provision  of  an  adequate  Fleet  to  render  invasion 
an  impossibility,  than  to  enter  into  costly  arrangements  to  meet  an  enemy  on 
our  shores  (instead  of  destroying  his  ‘  Armadas  ’  oS  our  shores) ,  for  under  the 
conditions  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  a  great  Power  successfully 
to  invade  England,  nothing  could  avail  her,  as  the  command  of  the 
sea  once  being  lost,  it  would  not  require  the  landing  of  a  single  man  upon 
her  shores  to  bring  her  to  an  ignominious  capitulation,  for  by  her  Navy 
she  must  stand  or  fall.” — Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Frederick  Richards, 
Admiral  Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton  (afterwards  First  Sea  Lords  of  the 
.Admiralty),  and  Admiral  Sir  William  Dowell,  in  the  “Report  of  the 
Three  Admirals,”  1888. 

The  generals,  dissatisfied  with  the  1,300,000  Kegular  and 
Auxiliary  troops  within  the  Empire,  are  urging  us  to  fling  away 
all  the  advantages  of  our  insular  position,  which  every  develop¬ 
ment  of  naval  science — torpedo-boat  destroyers,  submarines,  and 
wireless  telegraphy — has  tended  to  exaggerate.  They  desire  us, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  become  a  Continental  Power,  vieing  with  the 
great  conscript  armies,  and  to  thrust  aside  the  considered  opinions 
of  Napoleon  and  of  every  British  statesman,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  act  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  every  sailor  of  experience 
and  knowledge,  and  to  provide  against  an  enemy’s  invasion  of 
these  shores  in  force  by  the  creation  of  a  vast  home  defence  army. 

This  is  not  a  question  merely  of  the  size  of  the  Regular  Army , 
or  of  the  adoption  of  compulsory  seiwice  for  home  defence.  The 
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conspirators,  who  are  soldiers — c’est  tout,  with  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  civic  and  other  virtues  soldiers  acquire  from  military 
drill  and  an  ambition  to  lead  vast  armies — as  they  did,  in  fact,  in 
the  war  in  South  Africa — are  really  monocular  beings.  They 
cannot  realise  that  the  issues  arising  from  their  monomania  are 
I  of  the  most  convulsive  character. 

If  the  revolting  generals — with  a  host  of  colonels,  majors, 
and  captains,  on  the  active  and  retired  lists,  are  to  have  their 
I  way,  after  they  have  frightened  the  nation  by  a  complete 
misrepresentation  of  the  essential  and  fundamental  facts,  the 
ultimate  and  far-reaching  results  of  the  military  revolution  are  as 
I  inevitable  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  morning.  In  short,  the 
success  of  the  military  conspiracy,  to  which  attention  w^as  called 
in  the  February  issue  of  The  Fortnightly  Eevie w  ,  would  mean 
I  death  to  the  Imperial  spirit  which  is  already  binding  the 
Dominions  to  the  mother  country,  would  result  in  a  complete 
change  in  our  traditional  foreign  policy,  would  increase  the 
I  competition  in  naval  armaments,  and  thereby  either  our  weakness 
in  the  first  line  or  our  naval  expenditure,  and  would  cause  a 
disturbance  of  the  foundations  of  our  national  existence. 

I  It  may  be  well  to  recall  in  summary  the  character  of  the  former 
'  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  : — 

i 

I  “First,  it  was  asserted  that  the  new  military  movement  is 

*  viewed  by  many  of  the  most  highly  placed  officers  at  the  War 
'  Office  with  approval,  while  by  others  it  is  almost  openly 
encouraged. 

“Secondly,  it  was  recalled  that  wffiile  General  Sir  John 
French,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  other  officers  are 
deploring  the  fact  that  to-day  there  are  only  260,000  officers 
and  men  in  the  Territorial  Army,  the  War  Office  held  in  1905 
that  ‘  the  mobilisation  arrangements  ’  required  only  200,000, 
and  50,000  officers  and  men  were  to  be  dismissed.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  to-day  in  this  citizen  force — admittedly  twice 
as  efficient  for  war  as  the  Volunteers  were,  and  wuth  the  com- 
I  plete  organisation  of  a  field  army — 60,000  men  more  than  the 
military  authorities  thought  necessary  in  1905,  and  yet  the 
Territorial  Army  is  denounced  as  ‘a  sham’  and  ‘a  failure.’ 

“Thirdly,  it  was  shown  that  the  Unionist  Secretary  for  War, 
on  the  eve  of  the  demise  of  the  Balfour  administration,  laid 
the  foundations  of  ‘  progressive  economies  ’  in  the  Regular 
Army  as  ‘  the  problem  wms  to  supply  an  Army  to  fight  on  our 
frontiers  ’  and  not  on  the  frontiers  of  other  nations.  To-day 
we  have  an  Army  confessedly  better  trained  and  organised,  and 
yet  it  is  claimed  that  w^e  have  ‘  no  Army.’  ” 
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The  present  conspiracy  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  attempl  | 
on  the  part  of  many  hundreds  of  military  officers,  leading  a  large 
body  of  ill-informed  civilians,  to  impose  upon  England  a  large 
standing  army  and  an  aggressive  foreign  policy.  They  are  not  so 
lacking  in  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  the  British  public  as  ojienly 
to  confess  the  goal  which  they  have  in  view.  It  is  intended  to 
proceed  by  slow  steps,  confident  that  as  soon  as  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  has  been  inserted  public  opinion  can  be  manoeuvred 
by  means  of  a  succession  of  panics  until  the  end  in  view  is  com¬ 
pletely  attained.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is,  naturally,  to 
convince  the  nation  that  the  carrying  of  a  rifle  means  a  higher 
status  of  manhood  and  a  higher  conception  of  citizenship,  and  no 
reference,  therefore,  wdll  be  made  to  the  conscripts  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  Greece,  or  Eussia.^  Then  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  prove  that  the  country  is  in  danger  of  invasion ;  and 
thirdly,  a  campaign  will  be  carried  on  for  the  provision  of  a 
military  force  to  preserve  the  balance  of  ix)wer  in  Euroj^e. 

It  is  calculated  that  if  Parliament  can  be  cajoled  into  legislating 
in  favour  of  universal  military  training  (a  few  weeks  will  do 
as  a  start),  for  youths — or  even  boys  as  a  beginning — the  British 
people  may  gradually  be  led  to  believe  that  these  Isles  are 
defended  mainly  by  bayonets,  and  not  by  ships.  This  is  the 
first  object.  No  soldier  can  honestly  believe  that  the  country 
will  be  any  safer  than  it  is  to-day  as  the  result  of  a  number  of 
young  men  being  trained  for  a  few  months  with  rifles,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  after  a  long  inquiry,  the  General  Staff  told  Lord' 
Haldane  so  before  he  left  the  War  Office — said,  indeed,  that  there 
was  nothing  between  voluntary  service  and  two  years’  compulsory 
service.  These  officers  rejected  Lord  Eoberts’s  plan  as  useless. 

But  every  soldier  who  has  studied  the  problem  realises  that  if  the 
possibility  of  invasion  by  a  large  number  of  foreign  troops  can 
be  set  up  as  a  target,  and  if  the  nation  can  be  led  to  believe  that 
citizen  soldiers  with  a  short  training,  admittedly  inferior  to 
conscript  soldiers,  stand  betw'een  it  and  invasion,  then  it  wall  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  put  on  the  screw  afterwards  until 
at  last  every  young  man,  who  is  physically  fit,  is  forced  to  devote 
two  years,  or  even  three  years,  to  military  service. 

When  this  stage  has  been  reached  the  soldier-publicist  will  be  I 
in  a  position  to  point  out  to  the  nation  the  disproportion  between 
the  home  defence  force  and  the  strength  of  the  Eegular  Army 
for  oversea  work.  He  will  convict  the  nation  of  having  provided 
a  reservoir — the  home  defence  force — w’hich  is  altogether  out  of 

(1)  Nothing  was  said  of  the  high  moral  value  of  the  rifle  in  1905,  or  in 
earlier  years,  when  citizens  were  discouraged  by  the  War  Office  from  carrying 
arms  and  drilling. 
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proportion  to  the  vessel — the  Expeditionary  Force — which  it  will 
fill  in  time  of  war.  Upon  that  will  follow'  a  campaign  for  a  very 
much  larger  Regular  Army  than  we  possess  to-day,  and  the 
country  will  be  committed  not  only  to  a  military  policy  directly 
opposed  to  the  traditional  conception  of  British  defence — which 
is  naval — but  it  will  also  be  committed  to  a  foreign  fxilicy 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  held  by  every  British 
Foreign  Minister  in  modern  times. 

But  it  may  be  said — it  is  being  said  to-day  up  and  down  the 
country  by  thousands  of  military  officers  and  others — that  this 
country  must  be  prepared  to  support  France  in  a  w'ar  against 
Germany.  It  is  advisable  always  in  discussing  such  matters  to 
state  facts  openly  and  honestly.  Those  who  preach  this  doctrine 
must  explain  how'  it  happens  that  this  necessity  exists  to-day, 
whereas  it  is  admitted  that  it  did  not  exist  when  the  Unionists 
went  out  of  office  after  devoting  years  to  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  defensive  needs  of  the  British  people,  and  to  the  development 
of  a  sane,  pacificatory  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Balfour  then  asserted, 
not  once  but  repeatedly,  and  not  as  his  personal  view  but  as  the 
view  of  the  whole  Government,  that  the  principal  duty  of  the 
British  Army  was  to  fight  the  battles  of  this  country  “across  the 
sea,”  and  the  Secretary  for  War,  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
Government  policy,  asserted  that  “for  this  country  ‘across  the 
sea  ’  can  only  mean  those  parts  of  the  world  where  w'e  have 
frontiers  to  defend.”  The  problem,  he  declared,  is  to  supply  an 
army  to  fight  on  our  frontiers  in  the  event  of  war.  Now  we  are 
told  by  a  large  number  of  armchair  military  politicians  that  the 
problem  is  to  supply  an  army  to  fight  on  the  frontiers  of  France. 
It  is  asserted  that  we  are  morally  bound  to  take  this  burden  on 
our  shoulders  because  France  is  too  w'eak  to  stand  alone,  and 
therefore  we  must  remodel  our  military  policy  and  provide  a  vast 
army  which  can  turn  the  scales  in  favour  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
urged  that  France  looks  to  us  to  take  this  burden  upon  our 
shoulders.  It  is  not  usual  for  Englishmen  to  have  their  policy 
dictated  by  other  people,  and,  in  any  case,  when  the  opinions 
of  French  papers  are  quoted  in  support  of  Lord  Roberts’s  cam¬ 
paign,  Englishmen  w'ould  do  well  to  be  assured  that  those  opinions 
were  not  manufactured  in  London  and  transferred  across  the 
Channel  with  a  view  to  retransportation. 

The  most  conclusive  exposure  of  the  new  doctrine  of  British 
military  policy  lies  in  the  fact  that  France  is  in  no  greater  danger 
to-day  than  she  was  w'hen  Mr.  Balfour  w'ent  out  of  office,  and 
that  the  Ministers  who  were  responsible  for  the  Entente  never 
entertained  any  idea  of  taking  upon  themselves  any  such  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  position  of 
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the  British  Empire  in  relation  to  this  new  doctrine  has  been 
admirably  stated — not  by  a  Little  p]nglander,  but  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  military  correspondent  of  The  Times,  Colonel 
Charles  a ’Court  Eepington,  and  no  apology  is  needed  for  giving 
an  extended  publicity  to  a  statement  so  admirably  phrased  : — 

"  But  we  are  pre-eminently  a  maritime  Power,  and  the  main  asset  whicli 
we  bring  to  our  friends  and  allies  is  the  assurance  of  preponderance  at  sea 
an  advantage  often  under-estimated  by  foreign  soldiers,  but  nevertheless 
very  great.  Leaving  India  and  the  Dominions  aside,  we  spend  much  more 
annually  on  defence  than  France  and  as  much  as  Germany,  and  thanks 
to  these  sacrifices  we  provide  an  asset  which  no  other  single  Power  can 
supply. 

“Placed  at  the  disposal  of  France,  for  example,  our  Navy  enables  French 
coast  defence  to  be  virtually  disregarded,  neutralises  Italy,  especially  since 
she  has  given  hostages  to  fortune  by  her  conquests  in  North  Africa;  allows 
France  to  utilise  elsewhere  her  very  efficient  Army  of  the  Alps;  and  permits 
the  passage  home  of  French  troops  from  Africa  and  the  French  colonies. 

“  This  means  an  addition  of  half  a  million  men  to  the  French  Army 
in  the  decisive  theatre,  and  no  one  can  regard  such  an  addition  as  militarily 
negligible.  Without  the  aid  of  our  Navy  the  French  Navy  would  in 

all  human  probability  be  crushed  by  the  navies  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  all  the  conditions  of  the  defence  of  France  would  be  changed. 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  similar  details  in  the  case  of  Russia, 
for  that  Power  has  recently  lost  a  campaign  for  want  of  superiority  at 
sea,  and  is  not  likely  now  to  under-estimate  this  advantage. 

“To  ask  us,  in  addition  to  our  great  outlay  upon  our  Navy,  to  create 
an  Army  to  make  good  the  whole  difference,  w'hich  must  continue  to 

increase,  between  the  French  and  German  Armies,  is  to  ask  us  to  fulfil 
an  obligation  which  properly  devolves  upon  France’s  military  ally,  Russia. 

“  Russia  is  a  little  under  a  cloud  because  of  her  failure  in  Manchuria, 
but  she  is  the  most  formidable  land  Power  in  the  world.  She  has  as  large 
a  population  as  the  States  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  incorporates  annually 
twice  as  large  a  contingent  as  Germany,  and  has  more  men  normally 
under  arms  in  peace  than  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  combined. 

“Each  of  France’s  friends  would  surely  do  best  to  make  certain  of 

supremacy  upon  its  own  element.  To  expect  Russia  to  prevail  at  sea  or 
England  on  land  is  to  invert  the  roles  which  naturally  fall  to  a  land  Pow’er 
and  a  sea  Power  respectively.”  i 

These  are  old  principles  applied  with  unerring  accuracy  to  the 
conditions  which  now  exist  on  the  Continent.  We  did  not  enter 
into  the  Entente  with  France  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  the 
world’s  greatest  naval  Power,  a  position  which  every  Government 
has  declared  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  British  nation  to 

maintain.  The  value  of  our  friendship  was  set  down  in  the  eyes 

(1)  The  enormous  military  power  of  Russia — not  the  supposed  military 
weakness  of  France — has  caused  the  German  Government  to  adopt  new  Army 
measures,  costing  immediately  about  £50,000,000,  and  involving  a  subsequent 
annual  burden  of  £10,000,000.  Germany,  situated  like  a  nut  between  the 
crackers,  with  Russia’s  colossal  army  on  her  eastern  frontier,  and  France’s  large 
army  on  the  west,  feels  her  weakness,  and  hence  the  new  and  heroic  legislation. 
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of  the  French  people  in  naval  terms,  and  it  was  so  under¬ 
stood. 

The  British  Eegular  Army  exists  specitically  for  the  defence 
of  British  interests.  It  has  no  military  function  in  these  Isles, 
which  are  primarily  defended  by  naval  squadrons  and  flotillas, 
but  it  is  kept  distributed  between  the  U  nited  Kingdom  and  India 
for  strategical  and  economic  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  that  we  must  maintain  a 
considerable  military  force  in  India,  in  addition  to  the  Native 
Army.  Mr.  Balfour  was  convinced  when  he  was  in  office  that 
under  the  present  arrangements  our  position  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  is  one  of  security.  It  is  now  urged  that  we  have  an  un¬ 
covered  liability  in  India,  and  that  the  position  is  one  of  peril. 
This  was  not  true  in  1905,  and  it  is  not  true  to-day.  Since  the 
Unionist  Government  went  out  of  office,  Russia  has  been  bound  to 
this  country  by  ties  of  the  closest  friendships — perhaps  too  close-  - 
but,  at  any  rate,  Russia  is  no  longer  a  bogey  which  can  legiti¬ 
mately  be  used  by  retired  military  officers  in  the  attempt  to 
frighten  the  people  of  England  into  conscription.  To-day  India 
is  more  than  adequately  defended.  According  to  the  latest 
figures,  the  military  forces.  Regular  and  Irregular,  which  are 
available  in  the  Indian  Empire  are  as  follows  : — 


British  Regular  Forces  .  75,884 

ludian  Regular  Forces  .  162,000 

British  Volunteers  .  35,400 

Indian  Army  Reserves  .  25,000 

Imperial  Service  Troops  .  21,000 

Local  Corps  .  5,000 

Military  Police  .  28,500 


Total  352,784 

No  case  can  be  made  out  for  a  larger  Regular  Army  on  account 
of  India,  and  no  case  can  be  made  out  for  a  larger  Regular  Army 
for  use  in  Europe  unless  there  existed  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  French  Government  a  military  under¬ 
standing  of  which  the  country  knows  nothing.  Whenever  the 
strength  of  our  Army  is  under  discussion  reference  is  made  to 
the  existence,  actual  or  implied,  of  some  such  liability,  and 
reference  is  made  to  rumoured  co-operative  action  between  the 
military  staffs  in  London  and  in  Paris. 

Does  this  belief  rest  upon  any  solid  foundation?  There  is  the 
most  complete  assurance  that  it  does  not.  Lord  Crewe,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  May  of 
last  year,  made  a  statement  upon  this  matter  which  is  conclusive. 
Lord  Midleton,  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister,  had  already  spoken,  and 
Lord  Crewe  dealt  specifically  with  his  speech.  He  said  : — 
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“Lord  Midleton  used  the  word  ‘alliance,’  but  it  can  only  have  been 
a  slip,  because  he  is  aware  that  no  such  alliance  with  any  great  Power 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  exists.  We  have  no  engagements  of  any  kind 
involving  military  operations  on  our  part,  and  in  view  of  the  character 
of  this  discussion,  and  of  the  rather  easy  manner  in  which  the  possibility 
of  moving  bodies  of  troops  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  been  mentioned, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  statement  should  be  categorically  made  that  we 
have  no  entangling  military  alliances.” 

Since  that  declaration,  the  Prime  Minister  has  made  a  com¬ 
plete  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  matter  (March 
lOth,  1913),  which  must  he  accepted  as  final.  It  has  thus  been 
made  clear,  not  only  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  but  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  foundations  of  British  foreign  policy  are 
to-day  what  they  have  been  in  the  past.  On  July  25th  last  Mr. 
Asquith  declared  that  “our  friendships  are  in  no  sense  exclusive.” 
“Behind  our  armaments,”  Mr.  Asquith  explained,  “is  no  aggres¬ 
sive  purpose,  no  desire  to  acquire  fresh  territory ;  we  have  neither 
the  desire  nor  the  temptation  to  expand  in  any  way  our  responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

We  never  have  been  a  Continental  Power,  and  we  have  the 
warning  of  the  greatest  soldier  that  Prance  ever  produced  that  if 
we  attempt  to  become  one  we  shall  be  ruined.  It  is  a  piece  of 
political  madness  that  we  should  be  urged  to  change  our  manner 
of  life  and  our  traditional  policy,  whether  it  be  to  protect  Prance 
and  Eussia  against  the  smaller  armies  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  or 
to  save  Germany  from  the  military  peril  which  she  believes 
threatens  her  owing  to  the  growing  military  power  of  her , 
Eastern  neighbour. 

We  must  take  long  views  of  our  political  relations  if  we 
are  not  to  be  landed  in  some  morass.  As  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  has 
recalled  in  his  admirable  book,  The  Foiivdation,s  of  British 
Policy  : — 

“ 'ren  years  ago  .  .  British  Statesmen  prided  themselves  on  their  splendid 
isolation;  at  times  they  seemed  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  the  apparent 
hostility  to  us  of  foreign  Governments  and  the  foreign  Press.  ‘  They  hate 
us  because  they  fear  us,’  said  Mr.  Chamberlain;  ‘they  envy  that  which 
they  do  not  possess,’  echoed  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings.  During  the  Boer  War 
it  was  a  moot  point  whether  Germany,  France,  Austria,  or  Russia  was  the 
more  unfriendly. 

“Between  1880  and  1890  the  opposition  of  France  to  our  position  in 
Egypt  threw  us  on  the  whole  on  the  side  of  Germany.  Lord  Salisbury, 
when  he  came  into  office  in  1886,  ‘  recognised,’  says  Lord  Edmund  Fitz- 
maurice  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Granville,  ‘  the  necessity  of  an  entente  with 
Germany,  and  for  many  years  to  come  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in 
Egypt  had  to  depend  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  of  Germany 
in  particular,  w'hich  in  that  Alliance  held  the  prerogative  vote.’ 

“  Between  1890  and  1900  we  had  seemed  to  oscillate  violently  between 
the  two  European  groups.  Our  Statesmen  had  talked  ominously  of  inevitable 
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wars  with  both  France  and  Russia,  and  of  fighting  alliances  with  Germany; 
and,  again,  they  had  flow'u  into  a  passion  with  Germany,  and  spoken  of 
her  as  the  author  of  all  evil.  Siam  and  the  Fashoda  incident  had  brought 
U3  to  the  verge  of  a  rupture  with  France,  the  German  Emperor’s  telegram 
to  President  Kruger  had  mobilised  a  flying  squadron  of  British  ships  as 
a  hint  to  Germany,  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  was  absorbed  in 
plans  for  the  defence  of  India  against  a  Russian  invasion.  The  early  months 
of  1900  w'ere  filled  with  rumours  of  a  combined  intervention  of  all  tbe 
Powers  in  the  Boer  War.  Never  did  our  isolation  seem  so  complete  as 
at  that  moment. 

“Then,  in  the  characteristic  British  way,  we  slipped,  absent-mindedly, 
into  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  European  complication.  Historians 
will  no  doubt  discover  great  forces  at  work  and  long-laid  plans  coming 
to  an  issue  in  the  transactions  wnich  followed;  and  nothing  apparently 
will  ever  convince  the  Germans  that  hostility  to  them  was  not  our  guiding 
principle.  That  is,  nevertheless,  a  complete  misapprehension.  The  motive 
of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  in  concluding  the  French  entente  was 
no  more  anti-German  than  that  of  their  successors  in  continuing  it.  .  .  . 

“When  they  concluded  the  Anglo-French  entente  in  1903  they  were 
thinking,  not  of  European  diplomacy,  but  of  British  Colonial  and  oversea 
interests.  All  the  world  over  we  were  entangled  in  controversies  with  France, 
which,  though  none  of  them  were  of  first-class  importance,  yet  in  the 
aggregate  made  an  uncomfortable  and  even  a  dangerous  situation.  W’^e  could 
make  no  solid  progress  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  in  face  of  French  opposition; 
we  were  constantly  bickering  about  Newfoundland  fisheries,  the  open  door 
in  Madagascar,  and  boundaries  in  West  Africa;  w’e  regarded  each  other 
with  sullen  suspiciousness  in  Morocco  and  Siam.  The  Boer  War  had 
exhausted  our  fighting  energy;  the  prospect  of  settling  these  questions 
by  a  business-like  compact,  and  restoring  even  and  neighbourly  relations 
with  France  came  as  an  enormous  relief  to  peaceably  disposed  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel.” 

It  is  salutary  to  recall  these  developments.  We  are  not  the 
heirs  of  the  antagonisms  of  the  war  of  1870,  and  can  have  no 
object  in  encouraging  Frenchmen  to  believe  that  we  intend  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  wiping  out  the  memory  of  defeat.  Our 
policy  is  one  of  friendship  and  peace  with  all  and  of  war  with 
none. 

Then  there  remains  the  claim  that  some  form  of  universal 
military  service  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  this  country 
against  invasion.  Before  many  months  have  passed  we  may  hope 
to  learn  from  ]\Ir.  Asquith  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
reached  by  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  after  the  full  and 
exhaustive  inquiry  which  has  now’  been  instituted.  On  two 
previous  occasions  this  matter  has  been  investigated,  and  on  the 
authority  of  the  highest  military  and  naval  experts  it  has  been 
declared  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  face  of  its  extensive  defences 
for  this  country  to  be  invaded  upon  a  large  scale,  and  that  the 
only  possibility  is  that  small  raids  might  be  made  upon  the  coast. 
To  deal  w’ith  small  raids  only  a  small  defensive  force  is  necessary. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  Begular  .Army  and  upon  the 
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Territorial  Army  are  of  a  limited  and  clearly  defined  character. 
The  former  is  maintained  for  use  across  the  sea  on  British 
frontiers ;  the  latter  is  maintained  as  a  third  line  of  defence 
against  an  enemy  attempting  raids  on  these  Isles.  The 
first  line  is  the  sea-going  squadrons,  which  will  eventually  consist 
of  sixty-five  battleships,  with  battle-cruisers,  cruisers,  and 
destroyers  in  adequate  strength — being  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
British  squadrons  to  five  German  squadrons.  These  squadrons 
are  not  tied  to  our  shores,  but  are  now'  on  our  potential  enemy’s 
frontier ;  they  are  always  free  to  take  the  offensive  and  to  follow 
the  enemy  to  any  part  of  the  world ;  they  are  freer  to-day  than 
ever  before,  because  there  exists  a  second  line  of  naval  defence. 
The  second  line  consists  of  the  flotillas  of  destroyers  and  sub¬ 
marines — about  two  hundred  in  number — which  are  under  the 
orders  of  the  Admiral  of  Patrols.  This  patrol  of  the  coasts,  an 
entirely  new  departure  which  was  unknowm  during  the  long 
period  of  Anglo-French  antagonism,  gives  the  British  people  an 
assurance  of  security  against  surprise  attack  which  our  forefathers 
never  had.  The  third  line  of  defence  consists  of  260,000  officers 
and  men  of  the  Territorial  Force. 

It  may  be  recalled  in  the  light  of  the  existence  of  these  naval 
and  military  forces  that  w'hen  Mr.  Balfour  undertook  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  invasion  problem  he  reduced  it  to  its  proper  proportions 
in  a  singularly  lucid  statement : — 

“  The  question  that  we  could  put  to  our  military  advisers  was  a  precise 
question,  and  it  was  this.  ‘  Given  that  Great  Britain  was  reduced  to  the 
position  which  I  have  described,!  what  is  the  smallest  number  of  men 
with  which,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  if  you  please,  some  foreign  country  would 
endeavour  to  invade  our  shores?  * 

“Observe,  I  say,  ‘What  is  the  smallest  number  of  men?’  That  may 
seem  a  paradoxical  way  of  putting  the  question,  but  it  is  the  true  way. 

are  apt,  in  comparinff  the  defensive  power  or  the  offensive  power  of  Great 
Firitam  and  her  great  military  neighbours  to  compare  the  number  of  our 
soldiers  with  the  number  of  theirs,  and  to  say,  ‘  If  they  can  get  across 
the  sea,  how  could  we  hope  to  resist  the  masters  of  these  innumerable  legions? 

But  that  is  not  the  problem.  The  problem  is  how  to  get  across  the 
sea  and  land  on  this  side;  and  inasmuch  as  that  difficulty,  which 
thinkers  of  all  schools  must  admit — the  extreme  military  school  will  admit 
it  as  well  as  the  extreme  Blue  Water  school — inasmuch  as  that  difficulty 
of  getting  men  over  increases  in  an  automatic  ratio  with  every  new  transport 
voii  require  and  every  augmentation  you  make  to  the  landing  force,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  problem  which  the  foreign  general  has  to  consider 
is  not  ‘  How  many  men  would  I  like  to  have  in  England  in  order  to  conquer 
it?  ’  but  ‘  With  how  few'  men  can  I  attempt  the  conquest?  ’  Very  W'ell, 
I  have  made  that  clear  to  the  House. 


(1)  With  all  the  seagoing  fleets  “far  away  from  these  shores,  incapable  of 
taking  any  part  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  these  shores,’’  and  the  whole  Regular 
.Army  absent  from  the  United  TTincdotii 
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“The  auswer  which  was  given  by  Lord  Roberts,  and  accepted  by  all 
the  other  military  critics  whom  it  was  our  duty  to  consult,  was  that  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  attempt  with  less  than 
70,000  men,  those  men  to  be  lightly  equipped  as  regards  artillery  and 
as  regards  cavalry,  because,  of  course,  horses  and  guns  are  the  things  which 
most  embarrass  officers  responsible  for  transport,  embarkation  and 
disembarkation. 

“Now,  I  make  no  pronouncement  upon  that  figure  of  70,000  men.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  do  so;  but  Lord  Roberts  was  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  for  70,000  men  to  attempt  to  take  London — which  is,  after  all,  what 
would  have  to  be  done  if  there  was  to  be  any  serious  imj^ression  or  crushing 
effect  produced — he  was  of  opinion  that  that  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
forlorn  hope.  The  Committee,  therefore,  will  see  that  we  have  got  one 
stage  further  in  the  argument;  and  the  problem  now  is,  ‘  Is  it  possible 
with  the  fleet  and  with  the  military  defences  in  the  state  I  have  described, 
is  it  possible  to  land  70,000  men  on  these  shores? 

Having  got  so  far  let  me  observe  that  since  the  days  to  which  I 
have  alluded  earlier — the  old  days  of  Nelson  and  Wellington — there  have  been 
qreat  scientific  changes  which  all,  1  think,  make  in  favour  of  defence, 
and  I  particularly  notice  two  of  them.  One  is  the  use  of  steam  and  the 
otlier  is  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

“  When  Napoleon  was  collecting  his  legions  near  Boulogne  the  British 
Fleet  was,  of  course,  watching  him,  but  it  was  no  doubt  possible  for  the 
panic-monger  of  those  days,  if  panic-monger  there  was,  to  say,  ‘  If  the 
Fleet  can  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time,  no  doubt  they  will  absolutely 
prevent  any  landing  on  these  shores,  but  suppose  a  dead  calm  or  dead 
wind  prevented  the  Fleet  from  coming  up,  how  do  you  know  Napoleon  could 
not  land  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  make  resistance  impossible?  ’  I 
will  not  argue  whether  that  could  happen  in  those  days  or  not,  but  it 
certainly  cannot  happen  now. 

“  Steam  makes  for  concentration  and  concentration  can  be  effected  w'ith 
infinitely  more  facility  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy.  It  is  not  necessary 
now  that  our  ships  should  be  in  port  or  near  a  land  telegraph  station,  or 
slioitld  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  shore;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  cruisers, i 
which  I  have  described  as  always  remaining  in  home  waters,  should  always 
keep  within  the  range  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  order  to  concentrate  at  any 
moment  at  the  point  of  danger. 

“But  there  are  two  other  changes  introduced  by  the  torpedo  and  the 
submarine  which  must  qualify  the  extreme  doctrine  of  the  command  of 
the  sea  which  used  to  be  held,  and  perhaps  is  sometimes  still  held,  by 
the  so-called  Blue  Water  school.  The  command  of  the  sea  at  one  time 
really  meant  the  command  of  the  sea,  of  the  whole  of  the  ocean  waves  up 
to  the  shores,  and  superiority  in  battleships  gave  that  command.  But  it 
does  not  give  it  now  in  the  same  full  sense,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  British  Admiral,  even  though  our  Fleets  rode  unchallenged  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  would  view  with  serenity  the  task  of  convoying  and 
guarding  during  hours  of  disembarkation  a  huge  fleet  of  transports  on  a 
coast  infested  by  submarines  and  torpedo  boats. 

“And,  let  it  be  remembered,  no  strength  in  battleships  has  the  slightest 
effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  hostile  torpedo  craft  and  submarines. 
A  battleship  can  drive  another  battleship  from  the  seas  :  it  cannot  drive 
a  fast  cruiser  because  a  fast  cruiser  can  always  evade  it.  A  strong  and 

(1)  These  cruisers  are  now  supported  by  the  patrol  flotillas  of  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  and  submarines. 
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fast  cruiser  can  drive  a  weak  and  slow  cruiser  from  the  sea;  but  neither 
the  cruisers  nor  battleships  can  drive  from  the  sea,  or  from  the  coast,  I 
ought  to  say,  either  submarines  or  torpedo  destroyers,  which  have  a  safe 
shelter  in  neighbouring  harbours  and  can  infest  the  coast  altogether  out 
of  reach  of  the  battleship  which  is  very  likely  much  more  afraid  of  them 
than  they  have  reason  to  be  of  her. 

“  Those  are  great  changes,  and  they  are  changes  which  nearly  touch 
the  particular  problem  on  which  I  am  asking  the  Committee  to  concentrate 
their  attention — the  problem  whether  it  is  possible,  under  the  conditions 
named,  to  land  70,000  troops  on  these  islands.” 

On  this  hypothesis  the  Committee  examined  and  cross- 
examined  the  highest  naval  and  military  experts.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  British  Isles  were  in  the  condition  to  which  they 
were  reduced  during  the  w'orst  period  of  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
when  the  Army  was  abroad  and  that  the  sea-going  fleets  were 
■‘far  away”  from  home  waters.  The  Committee,  with  the  fullest 
information,  came  to  a  unanimous  opinion  : — 

“  We  have  not  gone  into  generalities  about  the  command  of  the  sea 
or  the  superiority  of  our  Fleet,  or  this  difficulty  or  that  difficulty;  we  have 
endeavoured  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  clear  issue  which  is  very  unfavourable 
to  this  country,  and  we  have  shown,  at  least  to  our  satisfaction,  that  on 
that  hypothesis,  unfavourable  as  it  is,  serious  invasion  of  these  islands 
is  not  an  eventuality  which  we  need  seriously  consider.” 

This  was  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  France 
invading  this  country.  What  was  its  import?  The  Times 
remarked  : — 

‘‘It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  con¬ 
clusion.  It  takes  the  problem  of  invasion  and  its  possibility 
out  of  the  region  of  opinion,  conjecture,  and  controversy,  and 
makes  its  negative  solution  the  pivot  of  our  defensive  policy. 

‘‘Henceforth  it  is  to  be  the  Navy  on  which  we  are  to  rely,  as 
we  always  have  relied,  and  not  in  vain,  for  the  protection  of 
these  shores  against  the  invader,  and,  whatever  we  want  an 
Army  for,  it  is  not  for  the  protection  of  our  hearths  and  homes." 

The  conclusions  of  1904-5  were  reviewed  wdth  a  wider 
outlook  in  1908,  \\ith  the  same  general  result.  Now  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence  are  engaged  in  studying  whether  it 
is  possible  for  a  German  force  to  reach  these  shores  under  the 
present  conditions.  As  The  Times  observed  in  1905,  ‘‘If  the 
enterprise  can  be  shown  to  be  practically  impossible  for  France 
(as  The  Times  admitted  it  had  been  shown),  a  fortiori,  it  must 
be  impossible  for  any  more  distant  country.”  The  sea  to  be 
crossed  is  not  twenty  or  thirty  miles  broad,  but  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  broad,  and  in  the  meantime  the  British  machinery 
to  deal  with  an  invader  has  been  immeasurably  improved. 

So  much  for  the  case  for  conscription,  or  any  other  form  of 
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compulsory  military  service,  however  modest  its  initial  propor¬ 
tions  may  be  represented  to  be  in  order  to  recommend  the  change 
to  t^ie  British  people  and  insert  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 

But  the  conclusive  argument  against  the  development  of  our 
military  machinery  lies  in  the  fact  that  once  a  great  body  of 
soldiers  have  been  trained,  the  leaders  of  those  soldiers  w'ill 
demand  that  they  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  field  for  action. 
This  means  that  our  foreign  policy  must  be  changed.  We  must 
abandon  all  our  geographical  and  strategical  advantages  as  an 
island  Power  and  the  centre  of  a  maritime  Empire,  and  act  on  the 
advice  of  those  who  would  convert  England  into  a  Switzerland 
or  a  Bulgaria  or  a  Germany.  Once  we  have  provided  ourselves 
with  a  great  conscript  army,  supported  as  it  would  eventually  be, 
without  doubt,  by  a  larger  Expeditionary  Force,  we  shall  become 
a  terror  to  Europe,  because  an  unchallengeable  Fleet  to  bridge 
the  seas  and  give  transport  to  a  large  army  will  become  a  menace 
to  our  neighbours.  They  will  meet  our  military  expansion  by 
naval  expansion.  They  realise  that  the  dominating  factor  con¬ 
trolling  our  destiny  is  sea  power ;  and  once  that  sea  power  is 
supported  by  a  great  army  it  will  no  longer  be  accepted  as  the 
inalienable  right  of  a  great  maritime  Empire. 

The  conclusive  and  final  objection  to  any  such  change  in  our 
t)olicy  as  these  soldier-statesmen  have  in  view  is,  however,  that 
it  would  prove  the  death  knell  to  that  movement  towards  Imperial 
consolidation  which  has  made  such  surprising  progress.  We  are 
inviting  the  Dominions  to  share  with  us  the  burden  of  defence, 
and  we  are  inviting  them  to  join  us  in  council — the  invitations 
have  already  been  issued.  Is  it  imagined  that  the  young  demo¬ 
cracies  oversea — Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Newfoundland — are  going  to  take  upon  their  shoulders — are 
going  to  share  with  us — the  burdens  which  France  has  inherited 
from  1870,  or  any  similar  Continental  liability?  Does  any  sane 
man  imagine  that  if  we  accept  any  such  liability — if  we  become 
immersed  in  Continental  entanglements — our  relations  with  these 
Dominions  can  be  unaffected? 

We  have  hitherto  maintained  a  supreme  Navy  and  a 
larger  professional  oversea  Army  than  any  other  country  pos¬ 
sesses,  and  we  have  told  the  oversea  statesmen  that  both 
these  forces  are  held  available  for  the  defence  of  the  Dominions 
and  India  in  the  hour  of  peril.  Is  it  suggested  that  it 
makes  no  difference  to  these  Imperial  relations  if  we  bind  our¬ 
selves  to  use  the  Navy  in  Europe  for  the  defence  of  other  than 
British  interests,  and  if  we  undertake  to  land  the  army  on  the 
Continent  in  order,  as  is  suggested,  to  protect  France?  Disaster 
might  overtake  the  Expeditionary  Force  of  160,000  men — the 
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flower  of  the  British  Army — when  engaged  against  the  millions  oE 
one  of  the  Alliance’s — and  then?  If  we  are  ready  to  deny  our 
major  responsibility  to  the  Empire,  then  these  Dominions  will 
inevitably  break  away  from  us — they  assuredly  will  have  no  part 
or  lot  with  a  policy  of  European  entanglement.  With  every 
month  that  passes  the  supreme  im|X)rtance  of  keeping  ourselves 
with  free  hands  to  help  and  encourage  these  younger  States 
becomes  more  apparent.  If  we,  with  our  eyes  open,  walk 
into  the  armed  camps  of  Europe  as  an  ally,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  oversea  Dominions  to  say  good-bye  to  us. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  compulsory  service  for 
home  defence  means  the  negation  of  the  old  principle  of  British 
defence  resting  on  the  sea,  and  it  means  also  being  drawn 
eventually  into  the  vortex  of  European  military  competition. 
This  peril  has  been  illustrated  during  the  past  few  weeks.  We 
have  been  told  that  because  Germanv  and  France  are  increasing 
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their  armies,  therefore  we  must  also  become  a  military  nation. 
When  the  militarists  who  give  such  advice  have  drunk  dry  the 
North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
will  it  be  necessary  to  consider  such  a  proposition.  The  natural 
action  on  our  part,  confronted  by  the  growing  armies  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  is  to  see  that  our  sea  frontiers  are  so  unchallengeably 
defended  by  our  squadrons  and  flotillas  that  these  foreign  soldiers 
cannot  cross  the  water. 

Our  pathway  is  marked  out  for  us  by  our  Imperial  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  our  strategical  necessities.  We  must  make  sure  of 
our  command  of  the  maritime  lines — be  able  to  hold  them  against 
any  probable  combination — and  then  not  only  the  British  Isles, 
but  the  Dominions  oversea,  can  view  w’ith  amazement  and  regret, 
and  certainly  without  admiration,  the  fierce  frenzy  of  military 
armaments  in  neighbouring  countries.  This  madness  is  not  our 
concern ;  our  eyes  are  turned,  not  over  the  land,  but  over  the  sea 
towards  our  partners.  We  have  not  yet  happily  been  infected 
wuth  that  curious  monomania  which  regards  the  carrying  of  a 
rifle  as  the  only  national  service  to  be  rendered  by  a  country’s 
manhood.  We  are  spared  any  temptation  in  this  direction 
because  by  voluntary  service  we  have  evolved  the  type  of  fighting 
machine — a  supreme  fleet  with  a  personnel  of  139,000  officers  and 
men  and  armies  of  1,300,000  Regular  and  Auxiliary  soldiers^— 
which  answ^ers  not  only  to  our  owm  needs  but  to  those  of  India 
and  the  Dominions  overseas. 


(1)  The  Regular  and  Auxiliary  forees  in  the  British  Isles  number  over 
800,000,  those  of  the  Indian  Empire  352,000,  and  the  Dominions  raise  150,000, 
a  number  which  is  increasing. 
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The  peril  from  which  England  has  to  defend  herself  is  not  so 
much  invasion  as  starvation — the  most  terrible  of  all  perils,  and 
the  defence  against  both  dangers  is  the  same — a  supreme  and 
invincible  Navy.  As  Mr.  Balfour  once  remarked  : — 

“If  you  drilled  every  man  in  this  country  to  the  picture  of  perfection 
now  possessed  by  the  German  Army,  or  by  any  other  great  foreign  military 
force,  if  every  young  man  of  twenty  was  trained  to  arms,  what  would  it 
avail  you  if  the  sea  was  not  free  and  open  to  bring  to  these  shores  raw 
material  and  the  food  upon  which  we  depend? 

“Your  training  would  be  useless,  your  valour  would  be  thrown  away. 
Your  patriotism  would  waste  itself  in  empty  effort.  You  would  be  beaten 
without  firing  a  shot,  you  would  be  enslaved  without  striking  a  blow,  and 
that  result  is  absolutely  assured  unless  we  have  the  patriotism  and  the 
energy  to  see  that  the  Fleets  of  this  country  are  not  merely  adequate 
to  fight  a  battle,  but  adequate  to  preserve  the  great  trade  routes  which 
are  the  very  arteries  and  veins  through  which  our  life-blood  flows.” 

The  problem  of  the  defence  of  the  British  Isles,  the  Dominions, 
and  India,  is,  and  must  remain,  predominantly  a  maritime 
problem,  whatever  midsummer  madness  may  seize  the  Conti¬ 
nental  military  Powers.  If  we  endeavour  to  imitate  them — if  we 
try  to  become  Continental — we  shall  assuredly  be  ruined,  as 
Napoleon  warned  us.  Our  neighbours  across  the  sea  may  marshal 
their  soldiers  by  the  million,  but  so  long  as  w’e  hold,  as  we  do 
hold,  and  must  hold,  the  sea  in  strength,  they  cannot  reach  us. 
We  can  watch  the  rivalry  in  bayonets  without  nervousness, 
assured  that  those  bayonets  are  more  than  matched  by  our  naval 
guns  and  torpedoes,  and  that  therefore  these  vast  armies  are 
imprisoned  by  our  squadrons  and  flotillas,  and  can  harm  neither 
us  nor  the  Dominions.  Ours  is  incurably  a  maritime  Empire, 
with  relatively  small  military  necessities,  and  as  we  value  all  w'e 
hold  sacred,  we  shall  defeat  the  military  conspiracy  to  rob  us  of 
our  freedom,  which  our  forefathers  have  enjoyed  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  w^hich  every  development  of  naval  science  renders 
more  secure. 


Islander. 


THE  AEMAMENT  EACE  AND  ITS  LATEST 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


The  Balkan  War  is  drawing  to  an  end.  What  will  be  the  after¬ 
math?  There  is  a  smell  of  powder  in  the  air.  If  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
which  have  seriously  altered  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
should  not  lead,  in  the  immediate  future,  to  a  great  European  war 
— the  danger  is  not  yet  passed — they  will  certainly  lead  to  an 
unprecedented  war  of  armaments  in  which  the  nations  strike  at 
each  other  with  their  money-bags.  A  war  of  armaments  threatens 
to  break  out.  Such  a  war  is  as  expensive  as  a  real  war,  but  it 
is  far  mox’e  protracted.  Very  soon  the  maintenance  of  peace  may 
prove  even  more  costly  than  actual  war,  and  may  make  the  nations 
wish  for  a  war  wdiich  will  terminate  a  ruinously  expensive  peace. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
the  advance  in  the  practical  sciences,  in  commerce  and  in 
industry.  The  leading  characteristic  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  been  an  enormous  expansion  in  the  armaments  of  the  principal 
nations,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Military  and  Naval  Excenditure  of  PRiNncAL  Nations  in  Millions 

OF  Pounds. 


Germany 

Austria- 

Hunoary 

Italy 

France 

Army 

Navy 

Army 

Navy 

.4rmy 

Navy 

Army 

Navy 

1900 

32-8 

7-9 

lC-9 

1-9 

9-9 

4-5 

26-9 

14-9 

1901 

.33-9 

9-7 

17-9 

20 

101 

4-5 

28-9 

13-8 

1902 

33-5 

10-3 

17-9 

2-1 

9-8 

4-4 

29-2 

12-1 

1903 

33  0 

10-6 

18-4 

21 

10-3 

5-1 

28-2 

12-2 

1904 

.32-3 

10-.3 

18-9 

21 

11-9 

5-3 

26-8 

11-7 

1905 

34-9 

11-0 

21  0 

4-8 

11-9 

5-3 

30-2 

12-7 

190G 

.37-6 

12-2 

19  fi 

2-4 

12-2 

6-3 

34-7 

12-3 

1907 

40-3 

14-5 

19-4 

2-8 

no 

5-9 

32-9 

12-6 

1908 

41-4 

16-9 

24  0 

3 ‘5 

121 

6-6 

.33-4 

13-2 

H)09 

43-4 

20-5 

20 -.3 

2-7 

1.3-6 

6-4 

.34-8 

13-9 

1910 

42-6 

21-.3 

20-4 

2-8 

19-1 

9-1 

.34-9 

15-0 

1911 

40-4 

22-5 

22-2 

5-2 

15-8 

7-8 

35-9 

16-7 

1912 

47 ‘4 

23  1 

22-8 

59 

16 -9 

8-7 

36-8 

16-9 

Total  \ 
1912  j 

7 

'0-5 

28-7 

25-6 

53-7 
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Russia  Gkeat  Britain  United  States  Japan 


.Army 

Navy 

Army 

Navy 

Army 

Navy 

Army  Navy 

1900 

35-8 

9-6 

91-7* 

29-5 

31  0 

12-8 

7-9 

61 

1901 

361 

10  0 

92-5* 

31  0 

24  1 

14-3 

61 

4 ’6 

1902 

371 

10-8 

69-4* 

31-2 

25-6 

17-5 

5-2 

3-8 

1903 

37-9 

12-3 

36-7* 

35-5 

24-7 

21-7 

4-9 

3-8 

1904 

40-2 

12'2 

29-2 

36-8 

26-2 

24-8 

1-3 

2’2 

1905 

40-8 

12-6 

28-8 

33-3 

25-3 

23-3 

1-2 

2'5 

1906 

40-5 

11-2 

27-8 

31-4 

24-6 

23-7 

71 

6*5 

1907 

43-8 

9-5 

27-1 

311 

29-4 

24-9 

13-2 

7-6 

1908 

45-9 

9-4 

26-8 

32-2 

34-3 

24-4 

14-9 

7 ‘5 

1909 

52  5 

9-8 

27-2 

35-8 

39-3 

28-9 

9-2 

7-6 

1910 

52-3 

12‘2 

27-4 

40-4 

33'6 

25-2 

9  0 

7-9 

1911 

52  4 

11-9 

27-6 

42-9 

28-0 

26-7 

10-3 

9  0 

1912 

53-4 

17-7 

27-9 

44  T 

32-4 

26-7 

9-8 

9-7 

Total  1 
1912/ 

7 

1-1 

7 

’2  0 

51-9 

19-5 

*  South  African  War. 


The  foregoiuy  table  shows  a  steady  and  rapid  growth  in  the 
military  and  naval  expenditure  of  the  leading  nations.  Closer 
investigation  reveals  two  interesting  facts.  Firstly,  that  during 
the  |>eriod  under  consideration  naval  expenditure  has  increased 
much  more  quickly  than  military  expenditure.  Secondly,  that 
warlike  expenditure  has  been  increased  very  unequally  by  the 
different  nations.  Let  us  analyse  the  foregoing  figures  a  little 
further  in  order  to  understand  their  true  significance. 


Military  E.xpenditure  Naval  E.\pe>dituke 
in  Millions  of  Pounds. 

Tn  1900  In  1912  In  1900  In  1912 


(ierniany  ... 

32-8 

47-4 

7-9 

23-1 

Austria- Hungaiy  ... 

16-9 

22-8 

1-9 

5-9 

Italy  . 

9-9 

16-9 

.  4-5 

8-7 

France 

26-9 

36-8 

14-9 

16-9 

Russia 

35-8 

53' 4 

9-6 

17-7 

Great  Britain  (ordinary 
expenditure) 

26-1 

28-4 

29-5 

45-0 

United  States 

31  0 

32-4 

12-8 

26-7 

Japan 

7-9 

9-8 

6-1 

9-7 

Totiil 

187-3 

247-9 

87-2 

153-7 

Iiiciease  of  Military  Expenditure  Of  Naval  Expenditure 

1900-1912  £60,600,000  =  32i  per  cent.  £66,500,000  =  75  per  cent. 
Increase  of  Military  and  Naval  Expenditure  1900-1912 
£126,000,000  =  45A  per  cent. 


Between  1900  and  1912  the  population  of  the  eight  Great 
Powers  enumerated  has,  on  an  average,  increased  by  about  15 
l)er  cent.,  but  their  combined  expenditure  on  armaments  has 
grown  by  no  less  than  45J  per  cent. ,  or  three  times  as  rapidly  as 
has  iiopulation.  However,  whilst  the  military  expenditure  of  the 
eight  Great  Powers  has  grown  by  T60,600,000,  or  by  32^  per 
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cent.,  naval  expenditure  has  increased  by  ^666,500,000,  or  by  75 
per  cent.  Between  1900  and  1912,  the  war  of  armaments  has 
been  pre-eminently  a  struggle  for  sea-power. 

In  every  race  there  is  a  pace-maker.  Consideration  of  the 
foregoing  figures  shows  that  in  the  race  for  naval  armaments 
Germany  has  been  the  leader.  In  1900  Germany  brought  out 
her  celebrated  Navy  Law,  which,  with  its  amendments,  provided 
for  the  expenditure  of  more  than  £200,000,000.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  that  law  it  was  officially  stated  ;  “Germany  requires  a 
fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war  against  the  mightiest  naval  Power 
would  involve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of  that  Power.” 
Germany  deliberately  challenged  Great  Britain’s  naval  supremacy. 
Her  action  w’as  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  statement  of 
policy.  Betw^een  1900  and  1912  Germany’s  military  expenditure 
increased  by  £14,600,000  or  by  45^  per  cent.  During  the  same 
time  her  naval  expenditure  was  trebled,  increasing  in  that  short 
|)eriod  from  £7,900,000  to  £23,100,000.  The  naval  expenditure 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Germany  is  not  properly  comparable 
because  of  the  very  different  conditions  prevailing  in  the  two 
countries.  Hence  the  keenness  of  the  naval  rivalry  betw^een 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  is  revealed  more  clearly  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  sums  devoted  in  the  two  countries  to  naval  con¬ 
struction.  Such  comparison  yields,  according  to  the  Naval 
Annual,  the  following  surprising  result : 


Money  Voted  for  Naval  Construction 


In  Great  Britain 

In  Germany 

£ 

£ 

1900 

9,788,146 

3,401,907 

1901 

10,420,266 

4,921,036 

1902 

10,436,520 

5,039,725 

1903 

11,473,030 

4,388,748 

1904 

13,508,176 

4,275,489 

1905 

11,291,002 

4,720,206 

1906 

10,869,600 

5,167,319 

1907 

9,227,000 

5,910,959 

1908 

8,660,202 

7,795,499 

1909 

11,227,194 

10,177,062 

1910 

13,279,830 

11,392,856 

1911 

15,063,877 

12,250,269 

1912 

13,972,527 

11,787,565 

In  the  course  of  twelve  short  years,  Germany’s  expenditure  on 
naval  construction  has  increased  by  £8,385,000,  or  by  no  less 
than  247  per  cent.,  w'hilst  that  of  Great  Britain  has  increased 
only  by  £4,184,000,  or  by  43  per  cent.  In  1900  Germany 
expended  on  naval  construction  only  about  one-third  as  much  as 
was  spent  by  Great  Britain.  During  the  last  five  years  she 
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spent  on  warship  building  nearly  as  much  as  did  this  country. 
Never  since  the  time  of  Duilius  has  an  enormous  navy  been  built 
up  more  quickly.  Will  Admiral  Tirpitz  prove  another  Duilius 
and  destroy  the  naval  supremacy  of  modern  Carthage? 

From  the  table  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  it  appears 
that  Germany’s  example  has  been  followed  by  her  partners  in 
the  Triple  Alliance.  Since  1900  Italy  has  doubled,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  has  trebled,  her  naval  expenditure.  The  increase  of 
Austria’s  naval  expenditure  has  been  particularly  heavy  since 
1910.  when  it  has  more  than  doubled.  It  wnll  be  noticed  that  the 
naval  expenditure  of  France  has  been  practically  stationary,  w^hile 
that  of  Russia  has  increased  comparatively  but  little,  although 
her  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Japan.  The  naval  armaments  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  have  not  been  counterbalanced  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  naval  armaments  of  France  and  Russia.  One 
might  conclude  therefrom  that  France  and  Russia  are  convinced 
that  the  vast  naval  preparations  of  Germany  and  of  her  partners 
are  not  directed  against  themselves,  but  against  Great  Britain. 

During  1912  the  eight  Great  Powers  for  which  figures  are 
given  spent  together  the  colossal  sura  of  .£401,000,000  on  military 
and  naval  armaments.  If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  military 
ex|)enditure  of  the  smaller  Powders,  w^e  find  that  in  that  year  about 
f 500, 000 ,000  were  spent  on  armaments,  a  sum  which  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  that  which  Great  Britain  spent  in  the 
course  of  three  years  on  the  Boer  War,  and  w’hich  is  more  than 
eight  times  as  large  as  that  which  Germany  spent  during  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71.  In  reality,  the  maintenance 
of  peace  cost  the  nations  of  the  world  during  1912  considerably 
more  than  £500,000,000.  All  great  European  States,  Great 
Britain  alone  excepted,  compel  the  entire  able-bodied  youth 
belonging  to  all  classes  of  society  to  abandon  their  occupation 
and  to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy.  Four  million  men  are  con¬ 
stantly  kept  under  arms  in  Europe.  If  we  estimate  the  economic 
loss  caused  by  diminished  production  and  abandoned  study  only 
at  fl  per  soldier  per  week,  or  at  £50  per  soldier  per  year,  w^e 
find  that  the  nations  lost  in  1912  £200,000,000,  in  addition  to 
the  £500,000,000  spent  by  the  tax-payers,  that  in  that  single 
year  £700,000,000  w'ere  directly  and  indirectly  spent  on  arma¬ 
ments.  Peace  is  no  doubt  a  blessing,  but  it  is  a  very  expensive 
blessing. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  German  Emperor  pro¬ 
claimed  ;  “Germany’s  future  lies  upon  the  water.”  That  pro¬ 
nouncement  became  Germany’s  motto  and  the  guiding  principle 
of  her  statesmen.  Guided  by  that  maxim  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  concentrated  all  its  energy  upon  its  navy,  and  paid  insuffi- 
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cient  attention  to  the  army.  Leading  Germans,  remeinberiuir 
their  glorious  victories  over  France  in  1870-71,  thought  Germanv 
to  be  unassailable  on  land,  especially  as  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
in  reality  a  Quintuple  Alliance  in  disguise.  Germany  reckoned 
firmly,  and  not  without  cause,  upon  the  support  of  Eoumania  and 
Turkey  in  case  of  a  great  European  war.  Eoumania  and  Turkey 
had  serious  grievances  against  Eussia,  and  might  be  induced  to 
attack  that  country  in  the  south.  Besides,  Turkey  would  have 
been  able  to  render  Germany  very  valuable  assistance  in  case  of 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  by  striking  at  the  Suez  Canal  and 
Egypt.  Last,  but  not  least,  France  was  considered  to  be  greatly 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  by  Eadicalism  and  Socialism, 
and  by  military  disorganisation,  the  heritage  of  General  Andre 
and  M.  Pelletan,  whilst  Eussia  was  enfeebled  by  her  severe 
defeats  in  the  Far  East.  Germany  felt  secure.  Owing  to  this 
feeling  of  security  on  land,  vast  funds  were  devoted  by  the 
German  Government  to  the  exjiansion  of  the  navy,  whilst  the 
army  was  comparatively  neglected. 

According  to  the  German  Constitution,  every  able-bodied 
German  citizen  must  bear  arras.  It  follows  that  the  German 
Army  should  increase  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the  population 
increases.  Between  1901  and  1910  the  population  of  Germany 
increased  from  56,874,000  to  64,775,000,  or  by  one-seventh. 
During  the  same  period  the  strength  of  the  German  Army  and 
Navy  increased  as  follows  : — 

Clernifin  Army.  German  Navy. 

1001  ...  ...  604,168  men  ...  ...  31,171  men 

1010  622,285  62,013  „ 

Increase  ...  18,117  30,842  „ 

Between  1901  and  1910,  when  the  population  increased  by  one- 
seventh,  the  German  Army  should  have  been  increased  by  one- 
seventh,  or  by  86,000  men.  In  reality  it  was  increased  only  by 
18,000,  whilst  the  personnel  of  the  navy  was  doubled.  In  order 
to  increase  the  navy,  undue  economies  were  made  on  the  army. 
The  German  Army  was  starved  of  men.  Large  numbers  of  able- 
bodied  recruits  were  not  placed  into  the  army,  but  w’ere  passed 
into  the  Ersatz  Eeserve,  the  supplementary  reserve.  The  men  in 
the  Ersatz  Eeserve  cause  no  expenditure  to  the  State,  for  they 
receive  no  military  training ;  they  are  only  liable  to  be  called  out 
and  to  be  trained  in  case  of  war.  During  the  last  ten  years 
nearly  900,000  young  men,  a  vast  majority  of  whom  were  fit  for 
service  in  the  army,  were  excused  by  being  placed  into  the  Ersatz 
Eeserve.  Universal  military  service  became  a  mockery  in 
Germany. 
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A  nation  can  safely  pnrsue  a  bold  transmaritime  policy  only  if 
its  own  frontiers  are  secure ;  if  it  occupies  an  island ,  as  does 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  ;  or  if  it  is  virtually  isolated  on  a  con¬ 
tinent,  and  is  therefore  unassailable,  as  are  the  United  States. 
That  is  not  Germany’s  position,  and  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  awakened  her  to  a  sense  of  its  insecurity.  lUissia  has 
recovered  from  her  defeats,  and  her  army  is  now  stronger,  better 
equipped,  and  more  ready  for  war  than  it  has  ever  been.  Eefer- 
ence  to  the  table  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  shows  that 
Eussia’s  military  expenditure  is  now  ±'13,000,000  larger  than  it 
was  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  According  to  reliable 
accounts  that  sum  has  been  well  and  conscientiously  spent. 
France  has  experienced  a  great  national  awakening.  The  nation 
is  united,  and  the  French  Army  has  been  much  improved.  The 
Franco-Russian  Alliance  is  stronger  than  ever.  That  fact  has 
been  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  the  demonstratively  cordial  auto¬ 
graph  letter  of  congratulation  which  the  Czar  sent  to  AI.  Poin¬ 
care  upon  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  Lately  Germany  has 
suffered  a  series  of  grave  diplomatic  defeats.  The  Alorocco  crisis 
of  1911  clearly  proved  to  her  that  Russia  and  Great  Britain  were 
not  willing  to  see  France  humiliated  and  crushed.  Germany’s 
failure  to  overawe  France  opened  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  her 
military  position  was  no  longer  quite  secure.  Bills  increasing 
her  army  were  brought  out  in  1911  and  in  1912.  The  table 
printed  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  shows  that  Germany’s 
military  expenditure  increased  from  ±40,400,000  in  1911  to 
£47,400,000  in  1912.  Herein  we  see  one  of  the  consequences  of 
her  Morocco  failure. 

In  1911,  when  the  Alorocco  crisis  was  drawing  to  an  end,  Italy 
attacked  Turkey.  Encouraged  by  Italy’s  example,  the  Balkan 
States  made  war  upon  Turkey  in  1912,  and  brought  about  her 
downfall.  Henceforth  the  Slavonic  Balkan  States,  being  no  more 
restrained  by  a  powerful  and  hostile  Turkey,  will  no  longer  direct 
their  attention  towards  the  south,  but  towards  the  north.  They 
can  expand  only  towards  the  north,  at  the  cost  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  They  are  likely  to  support  Slavonic  Russia  against 
Austria-Hungary,  especially  as  Austria-Hungary  contains  many 
millions  of  Slavs  who  are  oppressed  and  suppressed  by  the  ruling 
Aiistro-Germans  and  Alagyars.  They  wish  to  be  united  wdth  their 
fellow-Slavs,  in  the  Balkan  States.  In  the  districts  of  Austria- 
Hungary  nearest  to  the  Servian  frontier  there  dwell  5,500,000 
Serbs  who  desire  to  be  united  with  Servia.  Through  Turkey’s 
defeat  and  the  rise  of  the  Balkan  States  Germany  has  lost  not 
only  the  invaluable  support  of  a  powerful  Turkish  Army  in  case 
of  a  war  with  Russia  or  with  Great  Britain,  but  she  has  gained 
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a  potential  and  very  dangerous  enemy.  Germany  has  lost  the 
support  of  700,000  Turkish  bayonets,  and  has  gained  the  hostility 
of  700,000  Balkan  soldiers  ^vho,  in  case  of  a  war  between  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  France  and  Eussia,  can  create  a  very 
dangerous  diversion  by  attacking  Austria-Hungary  in  the  south, 
her  most  vulnerable  quarter. 

As  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  been  seriously  changed 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Germanic  nations,  and  as  Eussia  and 
the  powerful  Slavonic  Balkan  States  border  upon  Eoumania  in 
the  east  and  south,  Eoumania  would  expose  herself  to  the  greatest 
dangers  should  she  support  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
against  Eussia.  Apparently  Eoumania  is  drifting  away  from  the 
Central  European  Powers.  In  the  best-informed  circles  in 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  it  is  believed  that  that  country- 
will  scarcely  support  the  Triple  Alliance  in  case  of  war.  As 
Eoumania  can  mobilise  an  excellent  army  of  500,000  men,  that 
loss  is  a  very  serious  one  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The 
Balkan  War  has  been  a  great  blow  to  Germany.  It  has  deprived 
Germany  of  her  pre|)onderance,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  of  its  pre¬ 
eminence,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Bismarck’s  work  has 
been  undone  by  his  incompetent  successors. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  to  pay  for  their  mistakes.  The 
mistake  which  German  and  Austrian  statesmen  made  in  not 
preventing  Italy’s  attack  upon  Turkey  in  1911,  and  the  attack  of 
the  Balkan  States  in  1912,  has  altered  the  balance  of  military 
power  in  Europe  so  seriously  to  Germany’s  disadvantage  that 
Germany  is  compelled  to  replace  the  Turkish  and  Eoumanian 
armies,  the  support  of  which  she  has  lost,  by  armies  of  her  own. 
Suddenly  Germany  has  discovered  that  her  future  lies,  not  upon 
the  water,  but  upon  the  land,  that  whilst  challenging  Great 
Britain’s  naval  supremacy  she  has  jeopardised  not  only  her 
military  supremacy  but  even  her  security.  Apparently  leading 
Germans  begin  to  realise  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  estrange  Great 
Britain  and  to  drive  her  into  ^he  arms  of  France  and  Eussia. 
Not  without  cause  have  we  keen  told  by  tae  leading  German 
statesmen  that  Anglo-Gei  n  relations  are  now  more  cordial 
than  they  have  ever  been.  Not  hout  cause  strives  German 
diplomacy  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  this  country.  Not  without 
cause  seems  Admiral  Tirpitz,  who  no  doubt  is  acting  on  instruc¬ 
tions,  inclined  to  moderate  Germany’s  naval  expansion  and  to 
bring  the  naval  competition  between  G  :at  Britain  and  Germany 
to  an  end.  Through  the  downfall  of  Turkey,  the  rise  of  the 
Balkan  States,  the  drifting  away  of  Eoumania,  the  threatened 
disintegration  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  recoveiy  of  Eussia  and 
the  regeneration  of  France,  Germany’s  military  position  on  the 
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Continent  has  become  so  seriously  compromised  that  she  can  no 
longer  afford  to  antagonise  Great  Britain  in  the  diplomatic  held 
and  to  challenge  her  naval  supremacy.  Circumstances  have  com- 
|)elled  her  to  devote  all  her  resources  and  all  her  energies  to  the 
strengthening  of  her  army.  She  may  have  to  neglect  her  fleet, 
for  her  resources,  though  very  great,  are  not  boundless. 

The  German  ^Military  Law  of  1911  provided  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  i-’2,400,000.  The  Military  Law  of  1912,  brought  forward 
ill  consequence  of  her  Morocco  adventure,  provided  for  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  1:22 ,025, 000.  The  Military  Law  of  1913,  made  necessary 
bv  the  collapse  of  Turkey,  will  apparently  provide  nearly 
1100,000,000  to  be  spent  in  four  or  five  years.  The  vastness  of 
this  sum  will  readily  be  understood  when  we  remember  that  the 
Franco-German  War  cost  Germany  only  about  i-00,000,000. 
Germany  intends,  according  to  the  best  information  at  present 
available,  to  add  160,000  men  to  her  standing  army.  At  present 
the  peace  strength  of  the  German  Army  is  as  follows  ; — 

Rank  and  tile  (Budget  for  1913,  page  680)  .  668,538 

One- Year  Volunteers  (Stat.  Vierteljahrssclirift  for  1912,  page  242)  ...  13,582 
Addition  by  Army  Law  of  1912  (see  Budget  of  1913) .  ...  5,000 

Total  .  687,120 

The  number  of  soldiers  who  are  to  be  added  to  the  German 
Army  have  not  yet  been  definitely  given  by  the  Government. 
However,  from  the  inspired  communications  which  have  appeared 
in  the  German  Press,  we  may  conclude  that  the  increase  will 
amount  to  approximately  169,000  men.  That  enormous  addition, 
which  is  larger  than  the  whole  Expeditionary  Army  of  Great 
Britain,  will  bring  the  peace  strength  of  the  German  Army  to 
817,000  combatants.  If  we  add  to  this  number  the  men  in  the 
navy  and  the  naval  and  military  employees,  it  will  be  found  that 
Germany’s  military  and  naval  establishment  wall  henceforth 
comprise  more  than  a  million  men  in  peace  time. 

The  true  significance  of  this  great  increase  may  be  understood 
only  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that ‘Germany  will  increase  the 
number  of  recruits  joining  the  arn1^.‘‘ny  about  70,000  per  year. 
If,  in  case  of  war,  Germany  should  call  out  only  about  fifteen 
yearly  levies,  that  is,  the  men  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years, 
the  new  Alilitary  Law  will  yield  in  fifteen  years  1,050,000  addi¬ 
tional  soldiers,  and  will  yield  800,000  soldiers  if  we  allow  20  per¬ 
cent.  for  wastage. 

Germany  does  not  intend  to  create  a  large  number  of  new 
regiments  with  the  160,000  men  w-ho  are  to  swell  her  army,  but 
will  strengthen  with  them  the  existing  regiments  and  bring  them 
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nearer  to  the  war  footing.  Hitherto  Germany  has  relied 
frame  armies.  Her  regiments  were  kept  in  peace  approximately 
at  half  strength,  and  were,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  brought  up 
to  full  strength  by  the  incorporation  of  a  large  number  of 
reservists.  That  system  has  two  serious  disadvantages.  In  the 
first  place  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  lost  in  calling  up, 
assembling,  examining,  and  clothing  the  recruits.  In  the  second 
place  the  men  who  have  been  away  from  the  army  during  several 
years  are  no  longer  carefully  trained  and  efficient  soldiers,  but 
civilians  who  have  forgotten  their  drill  and  lost  the  military 
habit.  They  are  like  athletes  who  have  given  up  training  and 
have  grown  soft  and  heavy.  Kegiments  consisting  one  half 
of  soldiers  in  training  and  one  half  of  reservists  are  less 
efficient,  less  hardy,  and  less  reliable  than  regiments  composed 
chiefly,  or  entirely,  of  soldiers  in  training.  By  greatly  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  regiments  in  peace  time,  Germany  will  not 
only  give  them  a  stronger  stilfening  of  regulars,  but  she  will 
be  able  to  strike  at  her  enemy  without  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  reserves.  At  present  the  German  regiments  near  the 
frontier  are  kept  on  an  increased  peace  footing,  so  as  to  make 
them  more  efficient  for  war.  Henceforth  they  will  very  likely 
be  placed  on  a  war  footing  so  as  to  make  them  immediately 
available.  Formerly  Germany  was  ready  to  strike  only  eight  or 
ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  mobilisation,  but  when 
the  planned  reorganisation  is  carried  out,  her  frontier  army  corps 
should  be  able  to  cross  the  border  at  a  few  hours’  notice. 

According  to  international  law,  a  declaration  of  war  is 
unnecessary.  Germany  could  seize  the  frontier  fortresses  and 
other  important  strategical  points  of  the  enemy  by  a  surprise 
attack  in  large  numbers  and  strike  terror  into  the  frontier 
districts.  She  could  seize  arsenals,  destroy  bridges  and  tunnels, 
overwhelm  the  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  and 
impede  the  mobilisation  and  concentration  of  the  enemy’s 
armies.  By  her  new  Army  Bill  Germany  is  opening  a  new  era 
in  military  organisation  and  in  warfare.  By  maintaining  a  large 
war  army  in  peace  time  she  is  superseding  the  system  of  frame 
armies  which  she  invented  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  In  the 
future  nations  will  fight  their  wars  wdth  large  armies  composed 
exclusively  of  highly  trained  regulars,  which  will  be  backed  by 
immense  armies  composed  principally  of  reservists.  After 
having  invented  the  nation  in  arms  and  having  compelled  all 
Europe  to  initiate  frame  armies  on  the  German  model,  Germany 
is  now  about  to  force  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  create  large  stand¬ 
ing  armies  ready  to  march  to  battle  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Such 
armies  are  more  efficient  and  can  strike  more  quickly,  but  they 
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are  far  more  costly.  Germany’s  ever-mobilised  army  of  the  first 
line,  like  her  ever-ready  fleet,  will  be  able  to  go  into  action 
immediately  on  receipt  of  orders,  and  her  neighbours  will  be 
compelled  to  follow  suit. 

From  1900  to  the  present  time  Germany  has  been  the  pace¬ 
maker  in  naval  armaments,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  Largely  owing  to  Germany’s  action,  the  naval 
expenditure  of  the  world  has  almost  been  doubled  in  the  space 
of  twelve  years.  The  contemplated  huge  increase  of  her  army 
will  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  military  exj>enditure  of  the 
world.  All  Eurojx'  will  be  compelled  to  keep  their  peace  armies 
permanently  on  a  war  footing.  Only  national  bankruptcy  or 
war  on  the  largest  scale  can  prevent  an  enormous  and  rapid 
increase  in  the  military  burdens  of  Europe.  Owing  to  the  great 
increase  of  military  armaments,  the  Powers  of  Europe  will  be 
compelled  to  restrict  their  naval  armaments.  Germany  is  open¬ 
ing  a  new  era  in  the  military  history  of  the  world  which  will 
principally  benefit  Great  Britain. 

Germany  has  found  it  necessary  to  increase  her  army  because 
the  Balkan  War  has  endangered  her  position.  She  must  reckon 
with  the  possibility  of  having  to  fight  France  and  Bussia  simul¬ 
taneously.  Her  army  is  primarily  intended  to  be  a  weapon  of 
defence,  and  it  is  meant  to  be  strong  enough  to  oppose  France 
and  Eussia  combined.  Xow,  although  the  German  Army  is 
primarily  meant  for  defence  against  two  Great  Powers,  it  is  clear 
that  it  might  be  used  for  attack  upon  a  single  Great  Power.  We 
need  not  attribute  warlike  or  Machiavellian  designs  to  Gei’many, 
still,  according  to  Frederick  the  Great,  the  best  defence  is  the 
attack.  France  believes  it  |X)ssible  that  the  greatly  increased 
German  Army  may  some  day  fall  upon  her.  Eussia  has  similar 
misgivings.  Hence  France  and  Eussia  are  making  counter¬ 
preparations  so  as  to  neutralise  Germany’s  great  effort. 

Eussia  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  increase  her  army  in 
accordance  with  that  of  Germany.  She  has  a  population  of 
170,000,000,  w’hereas  Germany  has  only  67,000,000  inhabitants. 
Moreover,  Eussia’s  population  increases  per  year  by  3,000,000, 
whilst  that  of  Germany  increases  only  from  800,000  to  900,000. 
Besides,  Eussia  is  exceedingly  strong  for  defence.  She  is  pro¬ 
tected  not  only  by  a  large  army  and  her  huge  reserve  of  able- 
bodied  men,  but  also  by  vast  and  thinly  populated  districts  which 
are  provided  with  few  and  bad  roads,  by  vast  morasses  and 
forests,  and  by  a  very  severe  climate.  Eussia  has  announced 
that  in  consequence  of  Germany’s  steps  she  will  raise  three 
additional  army  corps  on  her  western  frontier. 

France  has  more  reason  to  fear  a  sudden  German  attack  than 
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has  Russia.  France  can,  of  course,  reckon  upon  Russia’s  assist¬ 
ance  in  case  of  a  German  attack.  However,  owing  to  vast 
distances  and  insufficient  roads  and  railways,  Russia  can  mobilise 
her  enormous  army  but  slowly.  Theoretically,  the  four  army 
corps  of  the  Vilna  district  can  reach  the  German  frontier  in 
twenty  days.  The  five  army  corps  of  the  Warsaw  district  can 
reach  it  in  thirty  days,  and  the  four  army  corps  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  can  reach  it  in  thirty-five  days.  Nominally,  Russia  can 
invade  Germany  with  half  a  million  men  after  five  weeks.  In 
reality  it  wdll  probably  take  her  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 
Owing  to  the  slowness  of  Russia’s  mobilisation,  Germany’s  best 
chance  in  case  of  a  war  with  France  and  Russia  combined  lies 
obviously  in  rapidly  attacking  and  destroying  the  French  armies 
and  then  turning  with  her  full  force  upon  Russia.  France  must 
consequently  be  prepared  to  receive  the  full  shock  of  a  German 
attack  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  she  cannot  hope  for  any  relief 
from  Russia  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  campaign.  There¬ 
fore,  she  must  possess  an  army  which  is  strong  enough  to  meet 
a  German  surprise  attack  in  force. 

Numbers  are  very  important  in  war.  Unfortunately  for 
France,  the  population  of  Germany  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
France,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  German  population  and 
lowness  of  the  French  birth-rate  increases  every  year  Germany’s 
numerical  superiority.  The  following  figures  tell  their  own  tale : 


Population  of 

Population  of 

Germany 

France 

1871 

40,997,000 

36,190,000 

1880 

46,095,000 

37,450,000 

1890 

49,241,000 

.38,380,000 

1900 

56,046,000 

.38,900,000 

1910 

64,568,000 

.39,528,000 

1913 

67,000,000 

.39,800,000 

Increase  (1871-1913)  26,003,000  =  65  % 

3,610,000  =  10% 

After  the  Franco-German  War  the  population  of  Germany  was 
only  slightly  larger  than  that  of  France.  At  present  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  France  and  Germany  stand  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  7, 
and  very  soon  there  will  be  two  Germans  for  every  Frenchman. 
Consequently  the  Germans  can  raise  two  soldiers  for  every  single 
French  soldier.  The  number  of  soldiers  who  can  be  raised  depend 
upon  the  number  of  male  births.  In  1910  there  were  1,019,000 
male  births  in  Germany  and  only  395,000  male  births  in  France. 

Numbers  are  very  important  in  war,  but  numerical  superiority 
is  not  everything.  It  is  true  that  the  French  were  very  inferior 
to  the  Germans  in  number  in  their  disastrous  war  with  Germany, 
but  there  were  other,  and  perhaps  more  important,  factors  which 
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brought  about  their  defeat.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1870, 
when  the  campaign  opened,  Germany  had  474  battalions,  France 
had  332  battalions.  Germany  had  382  squadrons,  France 
had  220  squadrons.  Germany  had  1,584  guns,  France  had  780 
guns.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Germany’s  superiority  in  infantry 
and  cavalry  was  great,  whilst  her  superiority  in  artillery  was 
absolutely  overwhelming.  At  present  the  French  artillery  com-  ! 

pares  favourably  with  that  of  Germany.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
experts  it  is  considerably  better.  The  French  had  really  no  chance 
in  1870.  At  Weissenburg  50,950  Germans  defeated  5,300  French¬ 
men,  and  144  German  guns  played  on  18  French  guns.  At 
Worth  97,650  Germans  attacked  48,550  Frenchmen,  and  342 
German  guns  easily  silenced  167  French  guns.  At  Spichern 
(Torbach)  34,600  Germans  wdth  108  guns  defeated  27,600  French¬ 
men  with  90  guns.  At  Gravelotte  187,600  Germans  with  732 
guns  defeated  112,800  Frenchmen  with  520  guns.  At  Sedan 
1.54,850  Germans  with  701  guns  defeated  90,000  Frenchmen  with 
408  guns.  The  French  were  inferior  to  the  Germans  in  the 
number  of  men  and  especially  of  guns.  Besides,  the  French 
muzzle-loading  guns  were  absolutely  outclassed  by  the  excellent 
Kmpp  breech-loaders.  There  was  chaos  in  the  French  ranks. 

The  Germans  were  very  superior  to  the  French  in  strategy, 
tactics,  organisation,  administration,  generalship,  staff,  officers, 
rank  and  file,  reserves,  commissariat,  mechanical  outfit,  moral, 
in  short,  in  everything.  Had  the  French  possessed  a  good,  well- 
armed,  well-officered  and  w’ell-led  army,  they  might  have  been 
victorious,  notwithstanding  their  numerical  inferiority.  Napoleon 
and  Frederick  the  Great  won  most  of  their  battles  against  very 
superior  numbers. 

Armies  are  becoming  unwieldy.  With  the  vast  growth  of 
modern  armies  superiority  in  numhers  has  lost  much  of  its  former 
importance.  Germany  and  France  can  raise  several  millions  of 
soldiers.  Now,  although  Germany  may  he  able  to  raise  one 
million  or  two  million  more  men  than  France ,  the  case  of  France 
is  not  hopeless,  because  it  is  not  certain  that  Germany  will  be 
able  to  make  effective  use  of  her  larger  numbers.  Efficiency 
is  becoming  more  important  than  numbers.  That  was  shown 
in  the  Eusso- Japanese  War.  The  Eussian  troops  were  defeated, 
although  they  possessed  a  large  numerical  superiority  in  men 
and  far  more  and  far  better  guns  than  the  Japanese,  because 
the  Japanese  were  more  efficient  and  were  better  led  than  the 
Eussians.  An  army  may  be  too  large.  A  very  large  army  is 
a  very  slow,  ponderous  and  awkw’ard  machine,  which  cannot  live 
on  the  country,  but  must  cling  to  the  railway  for  its  supplies 
and  which  can  be  fed,  moved  and  manoeuvred  only  with  great 
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difficulty.  It  may  have  the  fate  of  the  whale  who  is  attacked 
by  the  sword-fish.  It  may  be  defeated  by  a  smaller,  but  more 
agile,  force.  Besides^  the  eastern  district  of  France  and  southern 
Belgium  are  so  densely  studded  with  powerful  fortresses  and  forts 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  deploying  armies  of  the 
largest  size.  Lastly,  the  paucity  of  roads  forbids  the  effective 
use  of  very  large  armies.  When  the  ground  is  heavy,  troops  on 
the  march  must  stick  to  the  roads.  The  soil  of  eastern  France 
is  very  soft.  A  German  army  corps  of  36,000  men,  marching  on 
a  single  road,  extends  over  fifteen  miles  and  requires  five  hours 
for  deploying  for  battle.  It  is  followed  by  two  ammunition 
columns  and  a  baggage  column  w’hich  extend  over  another  fifteen 
miles  of  road.  Through  the  great  increase  of  the  field  artillery 
and  of  the  number  of  ammunition  carts  w'hich  the  modern  quick- 
firing  guns  and  magazine  rifles  have  made  necessary,  and  the 
recent  addition  of  siege  guns,  howitzers,  mortars,  machine  guns, 
wireless  telegraphy  sections,  balloon  sections,  flying  machines, 
field  kitchens,  etc.,  the  length  of  the  army  corps  is  constantly 
growing.  As  an  army  corps  with  all  its  impedimenta  requires 
thirty  miles  of  road,  it  is  clear  that  every  army  corps  requires 
a  road  for  itself  and  that  the  effective  use  of  millions  of  men  in 
battle  is  impossible,  except  in  countries  where  the  ground  is 
hard,  which  are  all  road. 

France  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  great  numerical  superiority 
which  Germany  can  bring  to  bear  by  arming  all  her  able-bodied 
men,  but  she  has  every  reason  to  fear  that  Germany,  by  making 
a  surprise  attack  with  her  ever-ready  standing  army,  will  over¬ 
whelm  her  before  she  has  time  to  assemble  her  army  near  the 
frontier.  Therefore  the  possession  of  a  standing  army  which 
is  able  to  meet  a  surprise  attack  from  Germany  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  France.  At  present  Germany  has  a  standing 
army  of  687,000  combatants,  whilst  France  has  on  paper  one 
of  583,000  men.  Unfortunately,  France  has  not  only  a  smaller 
population  than  Germany,  and  therefore  a  smaller  standing 
army,  but  she  has  at  the  same  time  very  large  Colonial  liabilities, 
while  Germany  has  practically  none.  In  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
her  other  Colonies,  France  keeps  permanently  about  72,000 
soldiers,  and  Morocco  w'ill  require  for  a  long  time  a  large  army 
of  occupation.  Consequently  the  standing  army  of  France  is 
in  reality  only  about  500,000  strong.  At  present  the  peace  army 
of  Germany  is  180,000  men  stronger  than  that  of  France.  That 
position  is  dangerous  enough.  When  the  ne\v  army  law’  has  come 
into  force,  Germany  will  have  about  340,000  more  soldiers  per¬ 
manently  under  arms  than  France  has  at  present.  France 
places  all  her  able-bodied  men  into  the  army,  and  as  her  army 
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is  composed  of  two  yearly  levies,  she  can  increase  her  peace 
army  only  by  re-introducing  the  three  years’  service,  which 
will  raise  her  effective  peace  strength  to  700,000  men.  That 
number  should  be  sufficient  for  all  contingencies.  The  suggestion 
that  France  could  raise  a  large  black  army  in  her  African  posses¬ 
sions  and  employ  it  against  Germany  is  fantastic.  Such  an 
army  could  neither  be  raised  nor  trained.  Besides,  it  would 
probably  arrive  too  late,  for  a  large  army  cannot  be  transported 
quickly  from  North  Africa  to  the  Franco-German  frontier. 
France  could  bring  over  from  North  Africa  only  a  moderate 
number  of  troops.  Therefore  she  will  have  to  rely  on  her  own 
soldiers,  and  she  can  reinforce  their  ranks  only  by  reverting  to 
the  three  years’  service. 

An  army  with  a  three  years’  service  is  far  more  efficient  than 
one  with  a  two  years’  service.  A  French  infantry  regiment 
numbers  3,000  men  at  war  strength,  but  only  1,500  on  the  i^eace 
footing.  If  war  breaks  out  shortly  after  the  time  when  the  new 
recruits  have  joined,  it  will  consist  of  750  men  with  one  year’s 
service,  750  raw  recruits,  and  1,500  reservists.  The  proportion 
of  regulars  in  training  w'ould  be  dangerously  small.  With  the 
three  years’  service  the  same  regiment  would  at  the  most 
unfavourable  moment  consist  of  750  men  with  two  years’  service, 
750  men  with  one  year’s  service,  750  recruits,  and  750  reserves. 
Necessity  will  apparently  compel  France  to  reintroduce  the  three 
years’  service,  and  its  re-introduction  will  not  only  increase  the 
French  peace  strength  by  200,000,  but  will  at  the  same  time 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  her  troops. 

In  view  of  the  greater  efficiency  which  an  army  based  on  the 
three  years’  service  possesses  over  an  army  with  the  two  years’ 
service — its  superiority  is  clearly  recognised  in  Germany,  and 
many  of  her  leading  military  men  demand  its  re-introduction — 
Germany  might  follow'  France’s  example  and  go  back  to  the 
three  years’  service.  Such  a  measure  would  give  Germany  a 
peace  army  of  nearly  1,200,000  men,  and  w'ould  increase  her 
military  expenditure  by  nearly  T20,000,000  per  year  over  and 
above  the  expenses  of  her  present  army  law  ,  which,  distributed 
over  five  years,  amount  to  an  addition  of  €20,000,000  per  year 
to  her  military  budget. 

The  great  acceleration  of  the  armament  race  which  Germany 
has  brought  about  wdll  tax  the  wealth  and  the  patience  of  the 
people  to  the  utmost.  It  will  almost  double  Europe’s  military 
burden  by  the  increase  of  taxation  and  the  simultaneous  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  three  years’  service  for  all  able-bodied  youths.  The 
latest  development  of  Europe’s  military  preparations  may  im¬ 
poverish  Continental  Europe  and  drive  it  to  despair.  It  will 
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certainly  increase  popular  dissatisfaction,  strengthen  socialism 
and  may  lead  either  to  great  internal  upheavals,  or  to  a  great  war. 
Wars  are  frequently  brought  about  by  economic  pressure.  The 
ruinous  acceleration  which  is  taking  place  in  the  armament  race 
may  create  among  the  nations  of  the  Continent  the  conviction  that 
war  is  cheaper  than  peace,  and  that  it  is,  after  all,  the  smaller 
evil.  Under  these  circumstances  Great  Britain  must  seriously 
reckon  with  the  possibility  of  a  great  European  war,  and  if  she 
wishes  to  see  the  balance  of  pow’er  on  the  Continent  maintained, 
her  army  and  navy  must  be  ready  for  all  emergencies.  Very 
likely  we  stand  close  before  a  great  war.  In  view  of  the  serious 
aspect  of  affairs,  the  present  Naval  Estimates  seem  undoubtedly 
too  small. 

Not  only  Germany,  France  and  Russia,  but  all  Europe  is 
increasing  its  armies  very  greatly.  Austria-Hungary,  which  in¬ 
creased  last  year  her  army  by  fully  50  per  cent.,  intends  to  add 
another  20,000  to  30,000  recruits  every  year,  who  in  fifteen  years 
would  give  her  from  300,000  to  400,000  more  soldiers.  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  many  other  countries  are  arming  in  hot  haste 
in  the  expectation  that  a  great  European  war  is  impending.  The 
issue  of  such  a  war  would  be  greatly  affected  by  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  it  seems 
Great  Britain’s  duty  to  increase  her  navy  so  as  to  re-establish 
her  ancient  predominance  on  the  sea.  She  will  find  this  all  the 
easier  as  the  Continental  Powers  will  not  be  able  to  devote  much 
money  to  their  fleets  owing  to  the  vast  demands  which  their 
armies  make  upon  the  taxpayers.  Mr.  Churchill  would  have  been 
wdse  to  have  demanded  not  five  Dreadnoughts,  but  eight  or  ten 
Dreadnoughts.  At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  danger  of  war  is 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  time  of  the  Franco-German 
War,  and  when  at  the  same  time  Great  Britain’s  Continental 
rivals  seem  unable  to  keep  up  their  naval  competition  with  this 
country.  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  made  a  great  effort,  which 
would  have  shown  to  its  Continental  competitors  that  it  is 
hopeless  for  them  to  continue  the  race.  The  immediate  laying 
down  of  eight  or  ten  Dreadnoughts  would  probably  have  ended 
the  Anglo-German  rivalry  on  the  sea.  Such  an  expenditure  would 
have  been  the  cheapest  way  of  abolishing  the  ruinous  naval 
competition  between  the  two  countries.  It  would  have  proved 
an  excellent  investment.  Unfortunately,  the  Government  has 
missed  a  great  opportunity. 


J.  Ellis  Barker. 


TUEKEY’S  ASIATIC  PEOBLEMS. 

For  some  occult  reason,  Europe  has  always  been  afraid  of  the 
Turks.  In  her  bravest  moods,  she  has  found  it  necessary  to 
screw  up  her  courage  very  tightly  before  confronting  them,  like 
a  superstitious  man  resolving  to  enter  a  haunted  house. 

How  extravagantly  the  popular  imagination  was  fired  by  those 
futile  excursions,  the  Crusades  !  No  doubt  communications  were 
more  arduous  and  irregular  before  the  days  of  the  Orient  Express. 
Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Baedeker  had  not  planted  the  idea  of  mobility 
in  our  minds.  We  still  made  our  wills  before  crossing  the 
Channel.  But  there  was  no  good  reason  for  the  cowardice  of 
the  Crusaders.  Their  huge  hordes  travelled  most  of  the  way 
through  friendly  country,  all  the  resources  of  the  civilisation  of 
their  age  were  at  their  service,  the  enemy  was  rather  mysterious 
than  formidable.  Yet  the  one  small  prize,  on  which  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  were  lavished,  still  remains  in  the  grip  of 
Mahound.  Mashallah !  the  Afrits  must,  indeed,  have  cast  some 
very  potent  spells. 

See,  again,  how  Christendom  cowered  when  the  Paynim 
started  crescentades,  overran  half  Europe  and  battered  at  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  The  honour,  the  civilisation,  the  chivalry  of  the 
West  were  sacrificed  with  helpless  apathy  as  they  had  been  when 
Vandals  arrived,  as  they  are  when  scientific  farmers  are  invaded 
by  locusts.  I  maintain  that  magic  alone,  or  at  least  the  imbecility 
of  a  whole  continent,  can  explain  the  tame  tolerance  of  a  Turkish 
Empire  in  Europe  during  five  hundred  years. 

Eeflect  how  easy  the  conquered  territory  would  have  been  to 
reclaim.  Why,  a  handful  of  hardy  mountaineers  under  Milosh 
Obrenovitch  sufficed  to  wrest  Servia  permanently  from  Ottoman 
rule.  The  very  Greeks,  or  rather  the  chattering  Levantines  who 
usurp  the  name  of  Greek,  secured  emancipation  wuth  little  more 
help  than  the  songs  of  an  English  poet.  How  much  more  easily 
then  might  united  and  patriotic  Powers  have  combined  to  secure 
Europe  for  the  Europeans. 

But  they  regarded  Mr.  Gladstone’s  bag-and-baggage  policy  as 
little  more  than  a  fanatic’s  dream.  When  the  Tsar  Liberator 
reached  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  he  was  quietly  packed 
home  by  diplomatists,  who  deliberately  laboured  to  limit  the 
liberation.  A  great  tract  of  country,  extending  to  Western  waters, 
remained  under  the  heel  of  a  semi-nomadic  race,  with  no  notions 
of  administration  beyond  haphazard  rapacity  in  the  matter  of 
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taxation.  When  any  nation  seemed  to  take  the  part  of  the  ravahs 
it  was  usually  for  some  selfish  motive,  and  the  Sultan  had  no 
difficulty  in  staving  off  each  crisis  by  appeals  to  the  jealousy  of 
rival  heirs  to  his  dominions.  The  spell  of  Turkey  no  longer  acted 
through  the  Osmanli’s  sword,  but  through  the  fears  which 
Christian  countries  entertained  for  one  another. 

And  this  artificial  equilibrium  might  have  continued  to  this 
day,  nay  for  centuries  longer,  had  not  Turkey  voluntarily  sur¬ 
rendered  her  old  order.  Ask  any  typical  Turk,  and  he  will  confess 
that  the  Eevolution  signed  the  death-warrant  of  his  Empire. 
We  may  smile  over  his  belief  that  defeat  and  dismemberment  are 
Heaven’s  direct  punishment  for  disloyalty  to  the  Khalif.  Heaven 
has  allowed  Servia  to  thrive  under  Peter  Karageorgevitch’s  blood¬ 
stained  sceptre.  But  the  changes  in  Turkey  were  organic  as  well 
as  premature.  Eayahs  continued  to  be  oppressed,  but  were 
accorded  the  honour  of  fighting  for  their  oppressors — and  surprise 
was  shown  when  they  ran  away.  A  caricature  of  Parliament  was 
convened,  and  solemn  patriarchs  came  from  uttermost  Asia  to 
observe  and  report  confusion  and  corruption.  Young  Turk  was 
but  Old  Turk  writ  large.  Traditional  espionage,  robbery, 
tyranny  were  expanded  and  perfected  in  the  name  of  Liberty. 
A  secret  committee  was  supreme,  rewarding  Press  criticisms  with 
murder,  casting  independent  politicians  into  dungeons,  starving 
the  national  services  to  enrich  individual  patriots.  Was  it  then 
strange  that  the  last  Ottoman  garrisons  should  be  swept  out  of 
Africa ;  that  ragged,  hungry,  half-armed  soldiers  should  be  beaten 
back  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  Europe? 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Osmanli  as  Asiatics.  But  is 
there  a  future  for  them  even  in  Asia?  Are  they  not  doomed  to 
disappear  like  Trojans  or  Carthaginians?  It  is  certainly  clear 
that,  wdth  their  present  methods  and  their  present  leaders,  their 
day  of  rule  is  done.  The  magic  of  their  occult  power  fades  in 
the  sunlight  and  the  most  credulous  of  statesmen  cease  to  believe 
or  tremble.  The  feet  of  clay  have  no  place  wffiereon  to  rest 
their  soles. 

As  Mr.  Churchill  has  said,  Vappetit  vient  en  mangeant.  The 
cravings  of  all  Turkey’s  enemies — old,  new,  and  prospective — are 
by  no  means  exhausted  by  the  expansion  of  a  few  trumpery 
Balkan  States.  The  Sick  Man’s  malady  will  not  be  cured  miracu¬ 
lously  by  a  change  of  continent,  and  his  heirs  will  not  cease  to 
anticipate  his  demise.  Let  us  remember,  to  begin  with,  that  the 
alleged  subjects  of  his  great  remoter  empire  are  of  very  different 
stuff  from  the  patient  Christians  of  Macedonia.  Just  as  the 
fighting  Albanians  maintained  Abdul  Hamid  on  his  throne  and 
then  overthrew  him  in  a  moment  of  madness,  so  will  the  tail 
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still  wag  the  dog  in  Asia.  Reflect  what  ages  have  passed  since 
there  has  been  any  effective  Turkish  sovereignty  in  Mesopotamia 
or  Arabia  or  Yemen. 

Why,  even  all  the  resources  of  modern  military  nations  would 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  reduce  fierce  nomad  chieftains 
to  subjection.  Algeria  and  the  greater  part  of  Tunisia  are  orderly 
enough,  but  the  Trench,  after  long  occupation,  do  not  venture 
many  miles  into  the  desert  for  fear  of  masked  Tuaregs.  How 
many  years  they  wdll  devote  to  their  adventure  in  Morocco  must 
depend  on  their  own  revived  energy,  as  well  as  on  the  patience 
of  the  Germans.  How  many  centuries  the  Italians  will  require 
to  approach  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli  is  a  problem  for  the  laughter 
of  the  Latin  gods. 

Of  course,  the  pacificatory  triumphs  of  the  British  in  the  Sudan 
show  that  deserts  may  still  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  But 
we  have  so  far  displayed  no  expansive  aspirations  within  a  few 
miles’  radius  of  Aden.  When  I  visited  that  hospitable  garrison, 

I  found  that  hesitations  were  chronic  even  about  permits  for  a 
visit  to  the  Sultan  of  Lahej,  a  Sabbath-day’s  journey  inland.  He 
was  our  friend,  almost  our  ally ;  he  could  have  been  made  our 
humble  servant  by  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  the  guns 
of  his  salute.  The  circumscription  of  his  mind  may  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  he  nearly  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  when  a 
hotel  parrot  at  Aden  screamed  the  deadly  Somali  insult, 
“Abaos!”  as  he  passed  with  his  retinue.  He  stopped  his  pro¬ 
cession,  dismounted,  drew'  his  sword,  and  demanded  the  blood  of 
the  bird.  Y’et  when  a  tourist  desired  to  shoot  in  his  territory,  as 
often  as  not  he  would  be  restrained  because  a  state  of  “w'ar” 
was  alleged  to  be  existent  in  the  vicinity. 

I  mention  these  trifles  to  illustrate  the  sensitive  hesitation  of 
Anglo-Indian  policy  with  regard  to  the  fringe  of  the  interior  of 
Arabia.  It  serves  to  emjhasise  the  infinite  impotence  of  Arabia’s 
nominal  rulers,  thousands  of  miles  away,  even  in  the  heyday  of 
their  imperial  pride.  And  now  that  Turks  are  being  driven 
helter-skelter  out  of  Europe,  the  i)rospects  of  even  nominal  rule 
in  uttermost  Asia  must  be  discounted  far  below  par. 

The  news  of  disaster  travels  fast  and  far,  and  the  Y'oung  Turks 
went  out  of  their  way  to  herald  it  by  summoning  deputies  to  a 
parliament  at  the  capital.  We  can  picture  remote  tribesmen 
rejoicing  in  membership  of  an  Empire  which  possessed  glorious 
traditions,  consolidated  a  fanatical  creed  under  one  Khalif,  and 
yet  never  sought  to  interfere  with  desert  liberties.  In  the  same 
spirit,  your  Canadian,  or  even  Australian,  may  plausibly  profess 
vague  fealty  to  a  British  monarch,  actually  offer  the  loan  of  a 
few  ships  until  their  return  shall  be  required.  But  take  the  case 
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of  the  Member  for  Nejd  or  Bagdad.  Appreciate  his  old-world 
chivalry,  courage,  and  romantic  commonsense.  See  him  take  the 
journey  of  his  life,  riding  and  sailing  for  weary  weeks  and  endless 
miles  from  primitive  simplicity  to  the  foul  corruption  of  the  cess¬ 
pool  on  the  Golden  Horn.  Watch  the  process  of  disillusion  as 
all  his  old  ideals  are  shattered  one  by  one,  as  he  wallows  in  an 
atmosphere  of  greed,  intrigue,  and  sordid  treachery.  Then 
imagine  the  pilgrim’s  tale  on  his  return,  his  reports  of  babbling 
speeches,  of  prottered  bribes,  of  misappropriated  funds,  of 
w^ooden  bullets,  of  sybaritic  pashas,  of  patient  shame.  Hear  the 
angry,  half-incredulous  grunts  over  the  coffee  round  the  camp¬ 
fire  as  all  the  sorry  story  is  exposed.  .  .  .  What  need  to  emphasise 
the  sort  of  answer  which  chivalry  will  return  when  next  invited 
to  bolster  a  moribund  bureaucracy  with  mediaeval  treasure  and 
the  blood  of  braves? 

A  wireless  message  has  gone  forth  from  the  last  ditches  of 
Chatalja  throughout  the  valleys  and  mountains  and  wildernesses 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  proclaiming  the  decay  of  the  old  phantom 
overlord,  the  vanity  of  all  his  specious  siiells,  the  broken  reed. 
Gone  are  all  the  haughty  delusions  of  holy  wars,  of  the  solidarity 
of  Islam,  of  the  omnipotent  indignation  of  militant  millions. 
Yet  many  w^eeks  have  not  passed  since  sober  statesmen  prated 
with  bated  breath  of  awful  consequences  inseparable  from 
Turkish  reverses.  The  green  flag  had  only  to  be  unfurled  and 
every  Moslem  in  India  would  rise  against  the  giaours,  Sniissis 
would  overrun  Barbary  and  drive  Europeans  into  the  sea,  a  great 
wave  of  religious  zeal  would  compel  all  men  to  acknowledge 
Allah  and  Muhammad,  the  Prophet  of  Allah.  Yet  the  Turkish 
usurpation  now  disappears  unmourned  by  the  Moslem  world; 
Islam  is  quietly  seeking  new  protectors,  at  least  a  better  figure¬ 
head. 

After  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  fresh  Asiatic,  Moslem 
Empire  should  not  arise  out  of  Ottoman  ashes.  It  must,  of 
course,  begin  by  sw'eeping  away  the  ashes  into  a  pit,  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind ;  it  must  inaugurate  a  bag-and-baggage  policy 
beyond  Gladstonian  dreams,  and  the  hour  must  produce  the  man 
for  the  w’ork  of  regeneration.  That  need  not  be  so  hard  a  pro¬ 
creation  as  Ave  think.  What  a  INIahdi  and  a  Khalifa  began  in  the 
Sudan  might  well  be  carried  to  completion  in  Asia,  the  cradle  of 
religions,  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  conquerors.  But  not  by 
the  effete  race  w^hose  type  is  a  fat  amorous  gentleman  in  a  fez 
and  a  frock  coat. 

The  Turk’s  only  excuse  was  military  prowess.  He  subjugated 
people  and  made  them  minister  to  his  wants.  He  became  a 
successful  parasite,  an  irresponsible  plunderer  of  others’  hives. 
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But  he  never  acquired  the  elements  of  organisation.  Even  now, 
in  his  death-throes,  he  is  still  haggling  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Capitulations  and  of  Euro^iean  post-offices  within  his  borders. 
No  doubt  it  must  be  humiliating  for  an  Empire  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  administration  of  justice  to  foreigners,  or  even  with 
the  distribution  of  their  letters.  Still,  the  Turks  themselves  know 
as  well  as  anyone  how  incapable  they  are  of  performing  either  of 
these  simple  tasks.  They  have  not  the  most  elementary  notions 
of  justice.  No  code,  no  rules  of  evidence,  no  sense  of  equity 
would  ever  weigh  with  them  against  the  litigant  with  the  longer 
purse.  Whenever  they  have  tried  to  handle  letters,  they  have 
stolen  such  contents  as  seemed  of  value,  detained  corresiiondence 
indefinitely  to  copy  and  translate  it,  failed  to  make  provision  for 
catching  trains  and  steamers  or  for  regular  deliveries  from  house 
to  house. 

Nowadays  the  solution  of  most  political  problems  is  to  be  found 
in  finance.  We  may  talk  for  ever  about  national  ideals,  yearn¬ 
ings  for  liberty,  glorious  traditions,  and  all  the  rhymer’s  stock- 
in-trade ;  but,  alas!  all  these  fine  sentiments  become  the  play¬ 
things  of  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  gathering  gold.  Even 
the  Crusades  were  probably  financed  by  the  Jews.  The  modern 
world  is  a  cockpit  of  financial  groups,  who  play  with  men’s  lives 
and  nations’  destinies.  When  Italy  started  filibustering  in 
Barbary,  no  intelligent  spectator  inquired  about  grievances  or 
rights ;  the  obvious  task  was  to  find  the  financier.  Though 
Bulgaria  may  have  been  impelled  by  love  to  emancipate  distressed 
Macedonian  brethren,  a  more  effective  impulse  was  provided  by 
banking-houses.  So  now  we  are  to  ask,  not  what  the  Turks  or 
the  Arabs  or  the  Powers  mean  to  do  in  Asia,  but  what  is  the  will 
of  the  financiers. 

It  is  important  to  harp  on  this  point,  so  that  readers  may  realise 
a  financial  rather  than  a  diplomatic  or  national  atmosphere. 
Labour  parties  desire  to  internationalise  foreign  affairs  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  industrial  development ;  they  may 
eventually  render  war  impossible  by  universal  strikes.  Financiers, 
being  international  (or  nationless)  men,  have  already  done  some 
of  this  work,  obliterated  frontiers  and  sterilised  popular  aspira¬ 
tions — in  the  interest  of  their  owm  pockets.  New  motives  over¬ 
shadow  the  old.  A  kingdom  may  still  covet  a  port  or  a  colony, 
or  the  monopoly  of  a  sea,  but  will  not  be  allowed  to  steal  as  well 
as  covet  unless  this  suits  the  ledgers  of  the  Lombards. 

Eemembering  how  German  compensations  were  shuttle- 
cocked  after  the  Agadir  incident,  we  may  anticipate  a  big  long 
game  of  bluff  over  the  settlement  of  Asia.  The  aims  of  high 
contracting  parties  will  be  circumscribed  by  thoughts  about 
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probable  repayments  of  loans,  about  the  effect  of  custom  duties 
upon  certain  trades,  about  the  family  ties  of  ministers  and 
company  directors.  These  are  the  lofty  ideals  for  which  patriots 
are  compelled  to  shed  their  blood,  groaning  taxpayers  to  main¬ 
tain  bloated  armaments.  This  is  the  grinding  plutocracy  or 
agiocracy  which  calls  aloud  for  a  new  Muhammad. 

The  German  Emperor  has  long  aspired  to  play  some  such 
Messianic  part,  and  he  seemed  well  qualified,  for  he  combines 
mediaeval  enthusiasms  with  the  support  of  a  strong  financial 
group ;  he  is  a  war-lord  with  a  keen  eye  for  peaceful  persuasion ; 
he  was  subtle  and  supple  enough  to  love  Abdul  Hamid  and  then 
to  bless  Abdul  Hamid’s  betrayers.  But  his  prestige  has  been 
severely  strained.  His  generosity  in  the  matter  of  militarv 
instructors ;  Von  der  Goltz  Pasha’s  declaration  that  Turkish 
armies  were  feldtiichtig ,  even  invincible;  a  long  and  strenuous 
obstruction  of  every  demand  for  Macedonian  reforms — all  these 
compliments  have  been  discounted  by  the  cruel  logic  of  events. 
German  training  has  proved  worthless  in  the  face  of  French 
artillery  and  Turkish  corruption. 

Moreover,  Germany  was  ahvays  well  paid  for  her  affection. 
The  Bagdad  railway  concession  may  not  be  worth  all  she  antici¬ 
pated,  but  at  least  it  is  what  she  chiefly  desired.  She  suffers  no 
practical  hurt  from  the  discomfiture  of  her  ally  ;  indeed,  she  gains 
a  pretext  for  huge  additions  to  her  offensive  forces.  It  is  still 
very  early  to  foresee  a  check  to  her  hopes  of  Asiatic  penetration. 
Doubtless  it  was  a  wild  dream  to  make  Austria  and  Eoumania 
and  Constantinople  and  Asiatic  Turkey  an  avenue  for  the  invasion 
of  Egypt — but  not  wilder  than  the  current  scares  about  aeroplane 
invasions  of  England. 

And  German  aspirations  are  by  no  means  new  in  Asia.  Long 
before  attacking  Tripoli,  Italy  had  diligently  paved  the  way  with 
subsidised  traders,  missions,  all  the  preliminary  propaganda  of 
tradition.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a  precisely  similar  activity 
on  the  part  of  Germany  in  all  the  vulnerable  regions  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  The  Emperor’s  interest  in  the  holy  places,  strange 
jierhaps  in  a  Protestant  protagonist,  was  explained  by  his 
romantic  disposition.  But  the  steady,  obstinate  activity  of  his 
subjects  in  Syria  has  been  organised  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
a  very  businesslike  w^ay.  Beyrouth  has  become  a  regular  place  of 
call  for  German  steamers ;  a  small  but  wealthy  German  colony 
has  established  a  German  Bank  of  Palestine  there,  not  to  mention 
a  German  post-office,  tw’o  German  hotels,  a  German  orphanage, 
a  German  hospital,  and  two  German  pharmacies.  The  Bank  of 
Palestine  and  the  leading  German  business  houses  at  Beyrouth 
all  have  branches  at  Damascus,  and  are  spreading  their  tentacles 
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over  the  whole  region.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  witnessing 
the  arrival  of  German  families,  who  settle  down  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  without  noise  or  fuss,  according  to  some  pre-arranged 
plan. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  the  French  were  our  only  serious 
rivals  in  Syria  (if,  indeed,  the  French  can  ever  be  regarded  as 
serious  commercial  rivals).  Now  we  may  find,  almost  any  fine 
day,  that  the  Germans  have  eclipsed  both  nations  in  numbers, 
activity  and  prosperity.  A  convenient  disturbance  or  massacre 
will  afford  a  pretext  for  German  intervention,  and  the  usual  diplo¬ 
matic  demonstrations  will  be  required  to  restore  the  status  quo. 

In  any  case,  Syria  cannot  remain  for  many  generations  a 
province  of  a  moribund  Turkey.  The  vultures  are  already  on 
the  wing,  with  all  the  hungry  expectation  that  was  devoted  to 
Macedonia.  We  may  expect  a  dreary  repetition  of  the  old,  old 
drama  of  the  Eastern  question,  varied  only  by  a  little  scene- 
shifting  further  to  the  East.  The  Entente  with  France  is  too 
unnatural  to  remain  cordial  very  long ;  at  any  rate,  fidelity  is 
incompatible  with  French  frivolity;  and  Syrian  questions  may 
soon  suffice  to  reproduce  the  sort  of  hysteria  which  sprang  from 
the  swamps  of  Fashoda. 

Once  eliminate  German  aspirations — how  pitfully  easy  a  task 
that  is,  the  poor  disillusioned  Germans  are  beginning  to  learn 
for  themselves — and  the  old  healthy  rivalries  between  good- 
natured  Albion  and  perfidious  Gaul  may  be  satisfactorily  resumed. 
I  say  satisfactorily,  for  history  has  never  hesitated  about  colonial 
issues  between  England  and  France.  Pondicherry,  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  the  dual  control  of  Egypt,  indicate  the  results  of  any 
possible  rivalries  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

A  trip  from  Zaila  to  Djibouti  suffices  for  an  illustration.  In 
British  Somaliland  you  find  friendly,  honest,  contented  natives, 
all  zealous  for  British  drill,  all  patriotic  exponents  of  our 
Empire.  A  few  miles  away,  under  a  French  governor,  the  same 
tribesmen  of  the  same  race  are  insolent,  unbridled  rascals,  ever 
ready  to  mock  or  to  murder. 

The  French  are  themselves  the  first  to  admit  the  contrast. 
Only  the  other  day  I  read  in  the  Paris  Journal  how  British  rulers 
in  Nigeria  check  insubordination  by  threatening  to  refuse  taxes, 
whereupon  Nigerians,  assuming  that  protection  wall  also  be  with¬ 
held,  cringe  and  crave  to  be  allowed  to  pay;  and,  as  a  contrast, 
how  French  rulers  in  Indo-China  not  only  establish  a  monopoly 
of  alcohol ,  but  actually  compel  unfortunate  Annamites  to  consume 
so  many  litres  of  French  alcohol  every  year. 

And  here  is  the  testimony  of  M.  Besnard,  a  Frenchman  who 
was  interviewed  by  the  Temps  :  “It  is  impossible  for  the  Mussul- 
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mans  of  S3nria  not  to  make  a  very  unfavourable  comparison 
between  the  position  of  their  co-religionists  in  Algeria  under 
French  rule  and  their  position  under  English  rule  in  Egypt.  In 
Egypt  the  English  at  once  laid  down  the  principle  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  and  Europeans.  Compulsory  labour  was  abolished.  In 
Algeria,  after  eighty  years,  the  burden  of  the  land  tax  still  falls 
exclusively  on  the  Mussulman,  and  various  forms  of  compulsory 
labour  continue  to  exist.  In  Egypt  the  English  have  given  the 
Mussulmans  the  means  of  making  known  their  needs  and  griev¬ 
ances.  Nothing  similar  is  to  be  found  in  Algeria.  Mussulmans, 
if  they  were  forced  to  emigrate,  would  all  prefer  to  live  in 
Egypt  rather  than  in  Algeria,  because  they  know  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Mussulmans  are  perfectly  satisfied,  while  in  Algeria 
the  opposite  is  true.”  What,  then,  would  be  the  result  of  a 
Moslem  plebiscite  in  Syria,  if  there  were  ever  a  question  between 
French  and  British  suzerainty? 

The  simplest  solution  of  all  Turkey’s  impending  problems  in 
Asia  would  be  to  solicit  an  informal  British  protectorate.  Tradi¬ 
tional  sentiments  would  concur,  for  though  professional  politicians 
may  come  and  go,  the  typical  Turkish  peasant,  nature’s 
chivalrous,  grateful,  great-hearted  gentleman,  still  regards 
Britain  as  his  ancient  ally  ;  he  points  to  the  tombstones  at  Scutari 
across  the  Bosphorus,  and  recalls  the  fact  that  we  fought  for  him 
against  his  hereditary  foe ;  he  cherishes  the  name  of  Disraeli ;  he 
refuses  to  believe  that  w’e  wnll  abandon  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 
And  we  now  happen  to  belong  to  the  right  group  of  financiers— 
a  fact  of  far  greater  political  importance  than  sentimental  sym¬ 
pathies.  Instead  of  sending  military  instructors  with  empty  com¬ 
pliments  and  wmoden  bullets,  we  can  supply  the  sinews  of  war, 
restore  confidence  and  self-respect  in  the  old  continent,  develop 
national  resources  without  hurting  the  susceptibilities  of  a  difficult 
and  suspicious  civilisation.  If  our  Foreign  Office  were  as  well 
officered  as  our  Admiralty  ;  if,  instead  of  a  badly  oiled  wooden 
prig,  we  had  a  clairaudient,  omniscient  Admirable  Crichton  at  our 
diplomatic  helm,  we  might  now'  establish  a  preponderating  influ¬ 
ence  in  Asia.  A  Turkish  or  Turco- Arabian  Empire  might  sterilise 
the  danger  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  abject  invitations  to  Russia  to 
appropriate  India. 

Turkey  is  obviously  impotent  to  solve  her  own  Asiatic  problems. 
Even  if  Abdul  Hamid  w'ere  restored  to  power  with  faculties 
undimmed  by  torture  and  exile,  his  stupendous  genius  would  he 
taxed  to  the  utmost  if  he  endeavoured  to  pursue  his  old  policy  of 
playing  one  vulture  against  another.  But  Russian  advisers  might 
be  equal  to  some  such  task.  No  one  seems  to  have  understood 
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how  ominous  was  the  stealthy  calm  of  Russian  aloofness  during 
recent  holocausts.  No  doubt  Russia  egged  on  Bulgaria,  but  not 
in  order  to  create  an  unmanageable  Bulgarian  Empire  with 
aspirations  of  its  own.  No  doubt  Russia  would  like  to  annex 
Constantinople,  but  she  would  be  fully  satisfied  to  share  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  with  a  Bulgarian  vassal,  or  even  a 
Bulgarian  ally.  No  doubt  she  is  looking  over  her  shoulder  for 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  Black  Sea  a  Slav  mare  clausum, 
which  might  become  possible  if  Bulgaria  succeeded  in  robbing 
Eoumania  of  the  Dobrudja.  But  Russia’s  main  target  is  Asia. 

Her  invasion  of  India  is  not  likely  to  occur  even  in  the  lifetime 
of  her  subconscious  servant.  Sir  Edward  Grey.  But  the  south 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  does  not  appear  an  unreasonable  com¬ 
pensation  for  all  her  amazing  moderation.  She  has  no  sincere 
sympathy  with  Armenian  lamentations,  but  she  is  well  used  to 
regard  herself  as  a  protector  of  Christians,  however  heretical,  and 
mercenary  Armenians  are  ever  ready  to  invite  atrocities  or  afford 
pretexts  for  intervention. 

The  Kurds  are  a  fighting  race,  not  unlike  the  Albanians.  They 
treat  the  soft,  huckstering  Armenians  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 
Albanians  treated  the  cringing  Christians  of  the  vilayet  of  Kosovo. 
Abdul  Hamid  w'as  alw'ays  held  personally  responsible  if  a  Kurd 
crucified  or  impaled  an  Armenian  usurer,  or  burned  his  home¬ 
stead  or  battered  out  the  brains  of  his  babes.  The  Young  Turks 
accomplished  their  applauded  revolution ;  it  was  almost  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  an  exceptionally  cruel  massacre — Adana  being 
practically  wiped  out  in  1909 — yet  no  philanthropist  made  the 
faintest  murmur  either  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Exeter  Hall. 

The  fact  is,  massacres  are  either  inconvenient  or  useful.  When 
Russia  anticipates  their  usefulness  in  Kurdistan,  care  will  be 
taken  to  supply  correspondents  with  sensations  for  their  missives. 
This  even  may  happen  :  the  Turks,  straggling  away  from  Europe, 
may  quietly  oust  Armenians  from  their  villages — indeed,  I  am 
told  that  their  hegira  is  already  drifting  in  that  direction.  Next 
imagine  the  relations  between  the  feudal  lords  of  Kurdistan  and 
fugitive  settlers  from  Kirk  Kilisse  or  Adrianople.  The  irony  of 
fate  might  provide  us  with  a  cinematograph  of  Russian  interven¬ 
tion  to  save  Turkish  immigrants  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Kurds. 

Meanwhile,  Russia  has  to  reckon  with  an  inflated  Bulgaria, 
and  Bulgaria  has  to  discount  the  form  of  the  Greek  walk-over. 
Wisely  or  unwisely,  the  Turks  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the 
defence  of  their  capital  and  left  the  western  vilayets  to  the  easy 
occupation  of  Servians  and  Greeks.  One  result  has  been  that 
modern  Greeks  are  rapidly  assuming  airs  which  only  belong  to 
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the  very  different  people  whose  guile  defeated  the  Trojans.  Yet 
the  modern  Greeks  are  already  displaying  Asiatic  aspirations. 

Their  demand  for  all  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  shows  their 
hand  more  clearly  than  any  of  their  manifestos  or  campaigns. 
Certain  islands  are  geographically  theirs,  European  islands  of 
little  or  no  strategic  importance.  But  what  may  be  called  the 
Asiatic  islands  can  only  be  required  as  stepping-stones  to  Asiatic 
conquest,  as  instalments  of  the  half -mythical  Greek  empire, 
which  Athenian  chauvinists  clamour  to  restore.  Already  the 
seizure  of  Ehodes  has  afforded  a  warning  of  inconveniences  ahead. 

Smyrna  had  hitherto  been  the  clearing-house  of  all  the  island 
trade.  Now  the  imposition  of  import  duties  by  the  Greeks  at 
the  island  ports  and  the  absence  of  bonded  warehouses  at  Smyrna 
are  forcing  the  islands  to  use  Greece  as  their  direct  avenue  to  the 
outer  commercial  world.  Of  course,  no  one  can  blame  Greece 
for  snatching  such  advantages.  But  the  consequences  to  Smyrna 
may  be  very  serious — indeed,  she  will  perhaps  come  to  desire 
annexation  by  Greece.  The  same  fate  will  also  overtake  other 
flourishing  ports  overshadowed  by  islands. 

These  dangers  are  well  understood  at  the  Porte,  where  diplo¬ 
matic  craft  is  by  no  means  yet  extinct.  Indeed,  the  obstinate 
haggling  over  the  retention  of  Adrianople,  when  that  city  was 
clearly  doomed,  now  becomes  more  easy  to  understand. 
Adrianople  should  never,  never  be  surrendered  ;  as  for  the  islands, 
their  fate  might  well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Powers.  Such 
was  Turkish  bluff,  the  eventual  abandonment  of  an  untenable 
fortress  being  intended  as  a  supreme  plea  for  the  retention  of 
essential  islands. 

In  fact,  the  Turks  have  been  far  quicker  than  Europe  in 
realising  the  possibilities  of  Greek  ambition.  A  Greek  has  so 
long  been  synonymous  with  a  card-sharper,  the  bluster  of  tub- 
thumpers  in  i)etticoats  has  aroused  so  much  ridicule  that 
Venizelos’  work  of  regeneration  has  not  been  taken  seriously. 
Y’^et  he  has  accomplished  wonders  wdth  his  very  raw  material. 
Otherwise  even  huge  numerical  superiority  \vould  not  have  made 
possible  the  promenades  to  Salonica  and  Janina. 

Why  then  dismiss  the  aspirations  of  modern  Greeks  as  idle 
dreams?  Is  it  that  their  rivals  are  formidable?  Is  there  a  reason 
why  their  promenades  in  Europe  should  not  be  repeated  in  Asia? 
If  their  navy  is  not  that  of  Nelson,  at  least  they  believe  they 
inherit  a  fondness  for  salt  water.  Still  more  important  nowadays, 
they  are  high  graduates  in  commercial  arts.  One  Greek  is 
proverbially  a  match  for  three  Israelites.  Trade  may  or  may  not 
follow  the  flag,  but  the  flag  always  stands  a  chance  of  appearing 
in  the  wake  of  trade. 
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The  burthen,  then,  of  these  pages  is  that,  the  more  Turkey 
changes,  the  more  she  remains  the  same.  She  has  an  appropriate 
emblem  in  a  crescent  which  never  grows  up  into  a  full  moon. 
Her  present  respite  in  Asia  is  a  mere  prolongation  of  her  old 
problems.  Producing  nothing,  assimilating  nothing,  learning 
nothing,  forgetting  nothing,  she  does  not  qualify  for  government. 
But  she  may  still  maintain  an  unstable  equilibrium  by  eli'acing 
herself  and  reducing  government  to  a  minimum.  Mock  parlia¬ 
ments  and  melodramatic  conspirators  and  secret  societies  must  be 
set  aside.  Decentralisation  must  be  expanded  into  autonomy 
until  bonds  of  empire  bind  no  more  tightly  than  the  imagination 
of  men’s  hearts.  The  loyal  imagination  of  desert  races,  the  fiery 
impulse  of  a  fighting  I’rophet’s  creed,  an  instinctive  distrust  of 
Occidental  restlessness — such  are  the  soundest  links  in  a  spiritual 
chain  which  may  yet  barricade  an  Asiatic  Empire  for  another 
thousand  years. 

Herbert  Vivian. 


GEORGE  BORROW  IN  SCOTLAND.^ 


Borrow  has  himself  given  us — in  Lavengro — a  picturesque 
record  of  his  early  experiences  in  Scotland.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  he  published  no  account  of  his  two  visits  to  the  North  in 
maturer  years.  Why  did  he  not  write  Wild  Scotland  as  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  Wild  Wales?  He  preserved  in  little  leather 
pocket-books  or  leather-covered  exercise  books  copious  notes  of 
both  tours.  Two  of  his  note-books  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Dr.  Knapp,  Borrow’s  first  biographer,  and  are  thus 
described  in  his  Bibliography  :  — 

“Aofe  Book  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland,  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  in  Oct.  and 
Dec.,  1858.  1  large  vol.  leather. 

'"Note  Book  of  Tours  around  Belfast  and  the  Scottish  Borders  from 
Stranraer  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  July  and  August,.  1866.  1  vol.  leather.” 

Of  these  Dr.  Knapp  made  use  only  to  give  the  routes  of  Borrow’s 
journeys  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  interpret  them.  It  maj  be  that 
he  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  his  purchase  of  the  manuscript 
carried  with  it  the  copyright  of  its  contents,  as  it  assuredly  did 
not ;  it  may  be  that  he  quailed  before  the  minute  and  almost 
undecipherable  handwriting.  But  similar  note-books  are  in  my 
possession,  and  there  are,  happily,  in  these  days  typists— you 
pay  them  by  the  hour  and  it  means  an  infinity  of  time  and 
patience — who  will  copy  the  most  minute  and  the  most  obscure 
documents.  There  are  some  of  the  note-books  of  the  Scottish 
tour  of  1858  before  me,  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance— 
Borrow’s  letters  to  his  wife  while  on  this  tour.  Borrow  lost  his 
mother  in  August,  1858,  and  it  wms  an  event  that  was  a  great 
blow  to  his  heart.  A  week  or  two  later  he  received  a  cruel  blow 
to  his  pride,  nothing  less  than  the  return  of  the  manuscript  of 
his  much-prized  translation  from  the  Welsh  of  The  Sleeping 
Bard — and  this  by  his  “prince  of  publishers,”  John  Murray. 
“There  is  no  money  in  it,”  said  the  publisher,  and  he  wae  doubt¬ 
less  right.  The  two  disasters  were  of  different  character,  but 
both  unhinged  him.  He  had  already  written  Wild  Wales, 
although  it  was  not  to  be  published  for  another  four  years.  He 
had  caused  to  be  advertised — in  1857 — a  book  on  Cornwall,  but 
it  was  never  written  in  any  definitive  form  and  now  our  author 
had  lost  heart,  and  the  Cornish  book — Penguite  and  Pentyre— 

(1)  A  fragment  from  a  forthcoming  book,  George  Borrow  and  his  Circles 
biography  largely  composed  of  original  material  that  was  until  recently  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henrietta  MacOubrey,  George  Borrow’s  step-daughter. 
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and  the  Scots  book  never  saw  the  light.  In  these  autumn  months 
of  1858  geniality  and  humour  had  departed  from  Borrow,  as  his 
diary  makes  clear.  He  was  ill.  His  wife  urged  a  tour  in 
Scotland,  and  he  prepared  himself  for  a  rough,  simple  journey,  of 
a  kind  quite  different  from  the  one  in  Wales.  The  north  of 
Scotland  in  the  winter  was  scarcely  to  be  thought  of  for  his 
wife  and  step-daughter,  Henrietta.  He  himself  tells  us  that  he 
walked  “several  hundred  miles  in  the  Highlands.”  His  wife  and 
daughter  were  w’ith  him  in  Wales,  as  every  reader  of  Wild  Wales 
will  recall,  but  the  Scots  tour  was  more  formidable,  and  they 
went  to  Great  Yarmouth  instead.  The  first  half  of  the  tour — 
that  of  September — is  dealt  with  in  letters  to  his  w'ife,  the  latter 
half  is  reflected  in  his  diary.  The  letters  show  Sorrow’s  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  journey,  and  from  his  diaries  we 
learn  that  he  was  in  Oban  on  October  2‘2nd,  Aberdeen  on 
November  5th,  Inverness  on  the  9th,  and  thence  he  w’ent  to  Tain, 
Dornoch,  Wick,  John  o’  Groats,  and  to  the  island  towns,  Strom- 
ness,  Kirkwall,  and  Lerwick.  He  was  in  Shetland  on  the  1st  of 
December — altogether  a  bleak,  cheerless  journey,  we  may  believe, 
even  for  so  hardy  a  tramp  as  Borrow. 

The  tone  of  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  rough  note¬ 
books  in  my  possession  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  circum¬ 
stance.  Borrow  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  L - and  visits 

a  desolate  churchyard.  Coll  H - ,  to  see  the  tomb  of  John 

llacdonnell  : — 

“I  was  on  a  highland  hill  in  an  old  Popish  burving-ground.  I  entered 
the  ruined  church,  disturbed  a  rabbit  crouching  under  an  old  tombstone — 
it  ran  into  a  hole,  then  came  out  running  about  like  wild — quite  frightened — 
made  room  for  it  to  run  out  by  the  doorway,  telling  it  T  would  not  hurt  it — 
wont  out  again  and  examined  the  tombs.  .  .  .  Would  have  examined  much 
more  but  the  wind  and  rain  blew  horribly  and  I  was  afraid  that  my  hat, 
if  not  my  head,  would  be  blown  into  the  road  over  the  hilt.  Quitted  the 
place  of  old  Highland  Popish  devotion — descended  the  hill  again  with  great 
difficulty — grass  slippery  and  the  ground  hero  and  there  quaggy,  resumed 
the  road — village — went  to  the  door  of  house  looking  down  the  valley — 
to  ask  its  name — knock — people  came  out,  a  whole  family  looking  sullen 
and  all  savage.  The  stout,  tall  young  man  with  the  grey  savage  eyes — 
civil  questions — half-savage  answers — village’s  name  Akaloo  Ocharobh — the 
neigldiourhood — all  Catholic — chiefly  Macdonnolls;  said  the  English,  my 
count riiyuen,  had  taken  the  whole  country — ‘  but  not  without  paying  for  it,’ 
I  replied  :  ho  said  I  was  soaking  wet  with  a  kind  of  sneer,  but  never  asked 
me  in.  I  said  I  cared  not  for  Avet.  A  savage,  brutal  Papist  and  a  hater 
of  the  English — the  whole  family  with  bad  countenances — a  tall  woman  in 
the  background  probably  the  mother  of  them  all.  Bade  him  good-day,  he 
made  no  answer  and  I  wont  away.  Learnt  that  the  river’s  name  was 
Spean.” 

He  passed  through  Scotland  in  a  disputative  vein  which  could  not 
have  made  him  a  pu^Jar  traveller.  He  tells  a  Eoman  Catholic 
of  the  Macdonnell  clan  to  read  his  Bible  and  “trust  in  Christ,  not 
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in  the  Virgin  Mary  and  graven  images.”  He  goes  up  to  another 
man  who  accosts  him  with  the  remark  that  ‘‘It  is  a  soft  day,” 
and  says,  ‘‘You  should  not  say  a  ‘  soft’  day,  but  a  wet  day.” 
Even  the  Spanish  for  whom  he  had  so  much  contempt  and  scorn 
when  he  returned  from  the  Peninsula,  are  ‘‘in  many  things  a  wise 
people  ” — after  his  experiences  of  Scotsmen.  There  is  abundance 
of  Borrow’s  prejudice,  intolerance — and  charm  in  this  fragment 
of  a  diary  but  the  extract  I  have  given  is  of  additional  interest 
as  showing  how  Borrow  wrote  all  his  books.  The  note-books  that 
he  wrote  in  Spain  and  Wales  were  made  up  of  similar  disjointed 
jottings.  Here  is  a  note  of  more  human  character  interspersed 
with  Borrow’s  diatribes  upon  the  surliness  of  the  Scots.  He  is 
at  Invergarry,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Oich.  It  is  the  5th  of 
October  ; — 

“Dinner  of  real  haggis;  meet  a  conceited  schoolmaster.  This  night  or 
rather  in  the  early  morning  I  saw  in  the  dream  of  my  sleep  my  dear 
departed  mother — she  appeared  to  be  coming  out  of  her  little  sleeping  room 
at  Oultoii  Hall — overjoyed  I  gave  a  cry  and  fell  down  at  her  knee  but 
my  agitation  was  so  great  that  it  burst  the  bonds  of  sleep  and  I  awoke.” 

But  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Borrow  are  the  essential  documents  here, 
and  not  the  copious  diaries  which  I  hope  to  publish  elsewhere. 
The  first  letter  to  “Carreta”  is  from  Edinburgh,  where  Borrow 
arrived  on  Sunday,  September  19th,  1858  : — 

“To  Mrs.  George  Borrow,  38  Camperdown  Place,  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 

“Edinburgh,  Sunday  {Sept.  19th,  1858). 

“Dear  Carreta ,2 — I  just  write  a  line  to  inform  you  that  I  arrived  here 
yesterday  quite  safe.  We  did  not  start  from  Yarmouth  till  past  three 
o’clock  on  Thursday  morning;  we  reached  Newcastle  about  ten  on  Friday. 
As  I  was  \valking  in  the  street  at  Newcastle  a  sailor-like  man  came  running 
up  to  me  and  begged  that  I  would  let  him  speak  to  me.  He  appeared 
almost  wild  with  joy.  I  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  he  told  me  he 
was  a  Yarmouth  north  beach  man  and  that  he  knew  me  very  well.  Before 
I  could  answer,  another  sailor-like  short,  thick  fellow  came  running  up 
who  also  seemed  wild  with  joy;  he  was  a  comrade  of  the  other.  I  never 
saw  two  people  so  out  of  themselves  with  pleasure,  they  literally  danced 
in  the  street;  in  fact,  they  were  two  of  my  old  friends.  I  asked  them 
how  they  came  down  there,  and  they  told  me  that  they  had  been  down 
fishing.  They  begged  a  thousand  pardons  for  speaking  to  me,  but  told 
me  they  could  not  help  it.  I  set  off  for  Alnwick  on  Friday  afternoon, 
stayed  there  all  night  and  saw  the  castle  next  morning.  It  is  a  fine  old 

(1)  Which  will  be  published  in  my  edition  of  Borrow’s  Collected  Works. 

(2)  Borrow  always  called  his  wife  Carreta,  and  she  signs  her  letters  to  him 
thus.  Dr.  Knapp,  who  possessed  only  one  short  letter  by  Borrow  to  his  wife, 
points  out  that  "carreta”  means  a  Spanish  dray-cart,  and  that  “carita”  (lovely 
face  of  a  woman)  was  probably  meant.  But,  careless  as  was  the  famous  “  word- 
master”  over  the  spelling  of  words  in  the  tongues  that  he  never  really  mastered 
scientifically,  he  could  scarcely  have  made  so  obvious  a  blunder  as  this,  and 
there  must  have  been  some  particular  experience  in  the  lives  of  husband  and 
wife  that  led  to  the  playful  designation. 
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place,  but  at  present  is  undergoing  repairs — a  Scottish  king  was  killed 
before  its  walls  in  the  old  time.  At  about  twelve  I  started  for  Edinburgh. 
The  place  is  wonderfully  altered  since  I  was  here,  and  I  don’t  think  for 
the  better.  There  is  a  Runic  stone  on  the  castle  brae  which  I  am  going 
to  copy.  It  was  not  there  in  my  time.  If  you  write  direct  to  me  at 
the  Post  Office,  Inverness.  I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Glasgow  to-morrow, 
from  which  place  I  shall  start  for  Inverness  by  one  of  the  packet  which 
go  thither  by  the  North  West  and  the  Caledonian  Canal.  I  hope  that  you 
and  Hen  are  well  and  comfortable.  Pray  eat  plenty  of  grapes  and  partridges. 
We  had  upon  the  whole  a  pleasant  passage  from  Yarmouth;  we  lived 
plainly  but  well,  and  I  was  not  at  all  ill — the  captain  seemed  a  kind, 
honest  creature.  Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Tumour  and  Mrs.  Clarke, 
and  God  bless  you  and  Hen.  George  Borrow'.” 

In  his  unpublished  diary  Borrow  records  his  journey  from 
Glasgow  through  beautiful  but  over-described  scenery  to  Inver¬ 
ness,  where  he  stayed  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel  : — 

“To  Mrs.  George  Borrow',  38  Camperdotim  Place,  Yarmouth. 

“Inverness,  Sunday  (Sept.  26fh). 

"Dear  Carreta, — This  is  the  third  letter  which  I  have  written  to  you. 
Whether  you  have  received  the  other  two,  or  will  receive  this,  I  am 
doubtful.  I  have  been  several  times  to  the  post  office,  but  found  no 
letter  from  you,  though  I  expected  to  find  one  awaiting  me  when  I  arrived. 
I  wrote  last  on  Friday.  I  merely  want  to  know  once  how'  your  are,  and 

if  all  is  well  I  shall  move  onward.  It  is  of  not  much  use  staying  here. 

After  I  had  written  to  you  on  Friday  I  crossed  by  the  ferry  over  the 
Firth  and  walked  to  Beauly  and  from  thence  to  Beaufort  or  Castle  Downie; 
at  Beauly  I  saw  the  gate  of  the  pit  where  old  Fraser  used  to  put  the 
people  w'hom  he  owed  money  to — it  is  in  the  old  ruined  cathedral,  and 
at  Beaufort  saw  the  ruins  of  the  house  where  he  was  born.  Lord  Lovat 
lives  in  the  house  close  by.  There  is  now  a  claimant  to  the  title,  a 
descendant  of  old  Fraser’s  elder  brother  who  committed  a  murder  in  the 
year  1690  and  on  that  account  fled  to  South  Wales.  The  present  family 
are  rather  uneasy  and  so  are  their  friends  of  whom  they  have  a  great 
number,  for  though  they  are  flaming  Papists  they  are  very  free  of  their 
money.  I  have  told  several  of  their  cousins  that  the  claimant  has  not 
a  chance  as  the  present  family  have  been  so  long  in  possession. 
They  almost  blessed  me  for  saying  so.  There,  however,  can 

be  very  little  doubt  that  the  title  and  estate,  more  than  a 

million  acres,  belong  to  the  claimant  by  strict  law.  Old  Fraser’s  brother 
was  called  Black  John  of  the  Tasser.  The  man  whom  he  killed  was  a 
piper  who  sang  an  insulting  song  to  him  at  a  wedding.  I  have  heard 
the  words  and  have  translated  them;  he  was  dressed  very  finely,  and  the 
piper  sang  : 

You’re  dressed  in  Highland  robes,  0  John, 

But  ropes  of  straw  would  become  ye  better ; 

You’ve  silver  buckles  your  shoes  upon 
But  leather  thongs  for  them  were  fitter. 

Whereupon  John  drew  his  dagger  and  ran  it  into  the  piper’s  belly;  the 
descendants  of  the  piper  are  still  living  at  Beauly.  I  walked  that  day 
thirty-four  miles  betw'een  noon  and  ten  o’clock  at  night.  My  letter  of 
credit  is  here.  This  is  a  dear  place,  but  not  so  bad  as  Edinburgh.  If  you 
have  urritten,  don’t  write  any  more  till  you  hear  from  me  again,  God 
bless  you  and  Hen.  George  Borrow,” 


t 
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“  Swindled  out  of  a  shilling  by  a  rascally  ferryman  ”  is  Borrovv’s 
note  in  his  diary  of  the  episode  that  he  relates  to  his  wife  of 
crossing  the  Firth.  He  does  not  tell  her,  but  his  diary  tells  us 
that  he  changed  his  inn  on  the  day  he  wrote  this  letter  :  the 
following  jottings  from  the  diary  cover  the  period  : — 

“  Sept.  29th. — Quit  the  “  Caledonian  ”  for  “  Union  Sun  ” — poor  accommoda¬ 
tion — could  scarcely  get  anything  to  eat — unpleasant  day.  Walked  by  the 
river — at  night  saw  the  comet  again  from  the  bridge.” 

‘‘Sept.  30th. — Breakfast.  The  stout  gentleman  from  Caithness,  Mr.  John 
Miller,  gave  me  his  card — show  him  mine — his  delight.” 

“  Oct.  1st. — Left  Inverness  for  Fort  Augustus  by  steamer — passengers— - 
strange  man — tall  gentleman — half  doctor — breakfast — dreadful  hurricane  of 
wind  and  rain — reach  Fort  Augustus — inn — apartments — Edinburgh  ale- 
stroll  over  the  bridge  to  Alii — wretched  village — wind  and  rain — return- 
fall  asleep  before  fire — dinner — herrings,  first-rate — black  ale,  Highland 
mutton — pudding  and  cream — stroll  round  the  fort — wet  grass — stormy-like— 
wind  and  rain — return — kitchen — kind,  intelligent  woman  from  Dornoch— 
no  Gaelic — shows  me  a  Gaelic  book  of  spiritual  songs  by  one  Robertson— 
talks  to  me  about  Alexander  Gumming,  a  fat  blacksmith  and  great  singer 
of  Gaelic  songs.” 

But  to  return  to  Borrow ’s  letters  to  his  wife  : — 

“To  Mus.  George  Borrow,  38  Camperdown  Terrace,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 

‘‘Inverness,  September  '29th,  1858. 

“  My  Dear  Carreta, — I  have  got  your  letter,  and  glad  enough  I  was  to  get 
it.  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  depart  from  here  for  Fort  Augustus 
at  some  distance  up  the  lake.  After  staying  a  few  days  there,  I  am 
thinking  of  going  to  the  Isle  of  Mull,  but  I  will  write  to  you  if  possible 
from  Fort  Augustus.  I  am  rather  sorry  that  I  came  to  Scotland — I  was 
never  in  such  a  place  in  my  life  for  cheating  and  imposition,  and  the 
farther  north  you  go  the  w'orse  things  seem  to  be,  and  yet  I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  live  very  cheap  here,  that  is  if  you  have  a  house  of  your 
own  and  a  wife  to  go  out  and  make  bargains,  for  things  are  abundant 
enough,  but  if  you  move  about  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  innkeepers  and 
suchlike  people.  The  other  day  I  was  swindled  out  of  a  shilling  by  a 
villain  to  whom  I  had  given  it  for  change.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
had  him  up  before  a  magistrate  provided  I  could  have  found  one,  but 
I  w’as  in  a  wild  place  and  he  had  a  clan  about  him,  and  if  I  had  had 
him  up  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  been  outsworn.  I,  however,  have 
met  one  fine,  noble  old  fellow.  The  other  night  I  lost  my  way  amongst 
horrible  moors  and  wandered  for  miles  and  miles  without  seeing  a  soul. 
At  last  I  saw-  a  light  which  came  from  the  window  of  a  rude  hovel.  I 
tapped  at  the  window  and  shouted,  and  at  last  an  old  man  came  out; 
he  asked  me  what  I  wanted  and  I  told  him  I  had  lost  my  way.  He  asked 
me  where  I  came  from  and  w’hcre  I  wanted  to  go,  and  on  my  telling 
him  he  said  I  had  indeed  lost  my  way,  for  I  had  got  out  of  it  at  least 
four  miles,  and  was  going  away  from  the  place  I  wanted  to  get  to.  He 
then  said  he  would  show  me  the  way,  and  went  with  me  for  several 
miles  over  most  horrible  places.  At  last  we  came  to  a  road  where  he 
said  he  thought  he  might  leave  me,  and  wished  me  good -night.  I  gave 
him  a  shilling.  He  was  very  grateful  and  said,  after  considering,  that  as 
I  had  behaved  so  handsomely  to  him  he  would  not  leave  me  yet,  as 
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he  thought  it  possible  I  might  yet  lose  my  way.  He  then  went  with 
me  three  miles  farther,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  but  for  him,  I  should 
have  lost  my  way  again,  the  roads  were  so  tangled.  I  never  saw  such  an 
old  fellow,  or  one  whose  conversation  was  so  odd  and  entertaining.  This 
happened  last  Monday  night,  the  night  of  the  day  in  which  I  had 
been  swindled  of  the  shilling  by  the  other;  I  could  write  a  history  about 
those  two.” 

“To  Mbs.  George  Borrow,  39  Camperdown  Terrace,  Qt.  Yarmouth. 

Inverness,  30th  September,  1858. 

Dear  Carreta, — I  write  another  line  to  tell  you  that  I  have  got  your 
second  letter — it  came  just  in  time,  as  I  leave  to-morrow.  In  your  next, 
address  to  George  Borrow,  Post  Office,  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull,  Scotland. 
You  had,  however,  better  write  without  delay,  as  I  don’t  know  how  long 
I  may  be  there;  and  be  sure  only  to  write  once.  I  am  glad  we  have 
got  such  a  desirable  tenant  for  our  Maltings,  and  should  be  happy  to  hear 
that  the  cottage  was  also  let  so  w^ell.  However,  let  us  be  grateful  for 
what  has  bcc"  accomplished.  I  hope  you  wrote  to  Cooke  as  I  desired  you, 
and  likewise  said  something  about  how  I  had  waited  for  Murray.  Between 
ourselves,  that  account  of  theirs  was  a  shameful  one,  whatever  they  may 
say.  I  met  to-day  a  very  fat  gentleman  from  Caithness,  at  the  very 
north  of  Scotland;  he  said  he  was  descended  from  the  Norse.  I  talked 
to  him  about  them  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  my  conversation  that 
he  gave  me  his  card  and  begged  that  I  would  visit  him  if  I  went  there. 
As  I  could  do  no  less,  I  show^ed  him  my  card — I  had  but  one — and  he 
no  sooner  saw  the  name  than  he  was  in  a  rapture.  I  am  rather  glad 
that  you  have  got  the  next  door,t  as  the  locality  is  highly  respectable. 
Tell  Hen  that  I  copied  the  Runic  stone  on  the  Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh. 
It  was  brought  from  Denmark  in  the  old  time.  The  inscription  is  imperfect, 
but  I  can  read  enough  of  it  to  see  that  it  was  erected  by  a  man  to  his 
father  and  mother.  I  again  write  the  direction  for  your  next  :  George 
Borrow,  Esq.,  Post  Office,  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull,  Scotland.  God  bless 
you  and  Hen.  Ever  yours,  George  Borrow.” 

There  must  have  been  many  letters  separating  the  one  dated 
September  30th  and  the  next  in  my  possession,  dated  November 
7th.  Borrow  had  a  keen  ap2)reciation  of  the  value  of  his  letters — 
these  are  the  first  important  letters  of  his  that  have  been  jmb- 
lished — and  frequently  wrote  the  injunction  to  his  wife  or 
daughter — “keep  this,”  at  the  end  of  a  letter.  In  any  case  the 
letters  are  lost.  The  month’s  gap  could  be  filled  up  from  the 
diaries  did  sjiace  [permit.  In  the  next  letter  Borrow  is  again 
at  Inverness  : — 

“To  Mrs.  George  Borrow,  39  Camperdown  Terrace,  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 

Inverness,  Nov.  1th,  1858. 

Dear  Carreta, — After  I  wrote  to  you  I  walked  round  Mull  and  through  it, 
over  Benmore.  I  likewise  went  to  Scolmsill  and  passed  twenty-four  hours 

(1)  Mrs.  Borrow  and  her  daughter  went  into  lodgings  at  Great  Yarmouth 
during  his  absence  in  Scotland.  They  were  first  at  38,  Camperdown  Terrace 
and  later  at  39,  Camperdown  Terrace,  as  I  learn  from  the  envelopes  of  the 
letters  here  published. 
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there.  I  saw  the  wonderful  ruin  and  crossed  the  island.  I  suffered  a 
great  deal  from  hunger,  but  what  I  saw  amply  repaid  me;  on  my  return 
to  Tobermory  I  was  rather  unwell,  but  got  better.  I  was  disappointed 
in  a  passage  to  Thurso  by  sea,  so  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  this  place 
by  train.  On  Tuesday,  D.V.,  I  shall  set  out  on  foot,  and  hope  to  find 
your  letter  awaiting  me  at  the  post  office  at  Thurso.  On  coming  hither 
by  train  I  nearly  lost  my  things.  I  was  told  at  Huntly  that  the  train 
stopped  ten  minutes,  and  meanwhile  the  train  drove  off  purposely;  I 
telegraphed  to  Keith  in  order  that  my  things  might  be  secured,  describing 
w’here  they  were,  under  the  seat.  The  reply  was  that  there  was  nothino 
of  the  kind  there.  I  instantly  said  that  I  would  bring  an  action  against 
the  company,  and  walked  off  to  the  town,  where  I  stated  the  facts  to 
a  magistrate  and  gave  him  my  name  and  address.  He  advised  me  to 
bring  my  action.  I  went  back  and  found  the  people  frightened.  Thev 
telegraphed  again — and  the  reply  was  that  the  things  were  safe.  There 
is  nothing  like  setting  oneself  up  sometimes.  I  was  terribly  afraid  I 
should  never  again  find  my  books  and  things.  I,  however,  got  them,  and 
my  old  umbrella,  too.  I  was  sent  on  by  the  mail  train,  but  lost  four 
hours,  besides  undergoing  a  great  deal  of  misery  and  excitement.  When 
I  have  been  to  Thurso  and  Kirkwall  I  shall  return  as  quick  as  possible, 
^hd  shall  be  glad  to  get  out  of  the  country.  As  I  am  here,  however,  I 
wish  to  see  all  I  can,  for  I  never  wish  to  return.  Whilst  in  Mull  I  lived 
very  cheaply — it  is  not  costing  me  more  than  seven  shillings  a  day.  The 
generality  of  the  inns,  however,  in  the  lowlands  are  incredibly  dear — half-a- 
crown  for  breakfast,  consisting  of  a  little  tea,  a  couple  of  small  eggs  and 
bread  and  butter — two  shillings  for  attendance.  Tell  Hen  that  I  have  some 
moss  for  her  from  Benmore — also  some  seaweed  from  the  farther  shore 
of  Scolmsill.  God  bless  you.  George  Borrow." 

I  do  not  possess  any  diaries  or  note-books  covering  the  period  of 
the  following  letters.  The  diary  I  have  referred  to  as  mentioned 
in  the  bibliography  attached  to  Dr.  Knapp’s  Life  of  Borrow  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Knapp  : — 

“To  Mrs.  George  Borrow,  39  Camperdown  Terrace,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 

“Fort  Augustus,  Sunday  (about  Oct.  20th,  1858). 

“Dear  Carreta, — I  write  a  line  lest  you  should  be  uneasy.  Before 
leaving  the  Highlands  I  thought  I  would  see  a  little  more  about  me.  So 
last  week  I  set  on  a  four  days’  task,  a  walk  of  a  hundred  miles.  I  returned 
here  late  last  Thursday  night.  I  walked  that  day  forty-five  miles;  during 
the  first  twenty  the  rain  poured  in  torrents  and  the  wind  blew  in  my  face. 
The  last  seventeen  miles  were  in  the  dark.  To-morrow  I  proceed  towards 
Mull.  I  hope  that  you  got  my  letters  and  that  I  shall  find  something 
from  you  aw'aiting  me  at  the  post  office.  The  first  day  I  passed  over 
Corryarrick,  a  mountain  8,000  feet  high.  I  was  nearly  up  to  my  middle 
in  snow.  As  soon  as  I  had  passed  it  I  was  on  Badenoch.  The  road  and 
the  farther  side  was  horrible  and  I  was  obliged  to  wade  several  rivulets, 
one  of  which  was  very  boisterous  and  nearly  threw  me  down.  I  wandered 
through  a  wonderful  country  and  picked  up  a  great  many  strange  legends 
from  the  people  I  met,  but  they  were  very  few,  the  country  being  almost 
a  desert,  chiefly  inhabited  by  deer.  When  amidst  the  lower  mountains 
T  frequently  heard  them  blaring  in  the  woods  above  me.  The  people  at 
the  inn  here  are  by  far  the  nicest  I  have  met;  they  are  kind  and  honour¬ 
able  to  a  degree.  God  bless  you  and  Hen.  George  Borrow.” 
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“  Thurso,  21st  Nov. 

“My  Dear  Cai{RETA, — I  reached  this  place  on  Friday  night  and  was 
glad  enough  to  get  your  kind  letter.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  get  home  to 
you.  Since  my  last  letter  to  you  I  have  walked  nearly  IbO  miles.  I 
was  terribly  taken  in  with  respect  to  distances — however,  I  managed  to 
make  my  way.  I  have  been  to  Johnny  Groat’s  House  which  is  about 
twenty-two  miles  from  this  place.  I  had  tolerably  fine  weather  all  the 
way,  but  within  two  or  three  miles  of  that  place  a  terrible  storm  arose; 
the  next  day  the  country  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  There  is  at 
present  here  a  kind  of  Greenland  winter,  colder  almost  than  I  ever  knew 
the  winter  in  Russia.  The  streets  are  so  covered  with  ice  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  step  out;  to-morrow  D.  and  I  pass  over  into  Orkney,  and 
we  shall  take  the  first  steamer  to  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  from  whence 
I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  England.  It  is  well  that  I  have  no 
farther  to  walk,  for  walking  now  is  almost  impossible — the  last  twenty 
miles  were  terrible,  and  the  weather  is  worse  now  than  it  was 

then.  I  was  terribly  deceived  with  respect  to  steamboats.  I  w’as  told 

that  one  passed  over  to  Orkney  every  day,  and  I  have  now  been  waiting 
two  days  and  there  is  not  yet  one.  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  Scotland. 
When  I  was  at  Johnny  Groat’s  I  got  a  shell  for  dear  Hen  which  I  hope 

I  shall  be  able  to  bring  or  send  to  her.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you 

have  got  out  the  money  on  mortgage  so  satisfactorily.  One  of  the  greatest 
blessings  in  this  world  is  to  be  independent.  My  spirits  of  late  have 
been  rather  bad  owing  principally  to  my  dear  Mother’s  death.  I  always 
knew'  that  we  should  miss  her.  I  dreamt  about  her  at  Fort  Augustus. 
Though  I  have  walked  so  much  I  have  suffered  very  little  from  fatigue 
and  have  got  over  the  ground  with  surprising  facility,  but  I  have  not 
enjoyed  the  country  so  much  as  Wales.  I  wish  that  you  would  order 
a  hat  for  me  against  I  come  home ;  the  one  I  am  wearing  is  very  shabby 
having  been  so  frequently  drenched  with  rain  and  storm-beaten.  I  cannot 
say  the  exact  day  that  I  shall  be  home,  but  you  may  be  expecting  me. 

The  worst  is  that  there  is  no  depending  on  the  steamers,  for  there  is 

scarcely  any  traffic  in  Scotland  in  winter.  My  appetite  of  late  has  been 
very  poorly,  chiefly,  I  believe,  ow'ing  to  badness  of  food  and  w-ant  of 
regular  meals.  Glad  enough,  I  repeat,  shall  I  be  to  get  home  to  you  and 
Hen.  Georoe  Borrow.” 

“Kirkwall,  Orkney,  November  21th,  Saturday. 

“Dear  Carreta, — I  am,  as  you  see,  in  Orkney,  and  I  expect  every  minute 
the  steamer  which  will  take  me  to  Shetland  and  Aberdeen,  from  which 

last  place  I  go  by  train  to  Inverness,  where  my  things  are,  and  thence 

home.  I  had  a  stormy  passage  to  Stromness,  from  whence  I  took  a  boat 
to  the  Isle  of  Hoy,  where  I  saw  the  wonderful  Dwarf’s  House  hollowed 
out  of  the  stone.  From  Stromness  I  walked  here.  I  have  seen  the  old 
Norwegian  Cathedral;  it  is  of  red  sandstone  and  looks  as  if  cut  out 
of  rock.  It  is  different  from  almost  everything  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw'. 
It  is  stern  and  grand  to  a  degree.  I  have  also  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Norwegian  Bishop’s  palace  in  which  King  Hason  died;  also  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney.  I  have  been  treated  here 
with  every  kindness  and  civility.  As  soon  as  the  people  knew  who  I  was  they 
could  scarcely  make  enough  of  me.  The  Sheriff,  Mr.  Robertson,  a  great 
Gaelic  scholar,  said  he  was  proud  to  see  me  in  his  house;  and  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Petrie,  Clerk  of  Supply,  has  done  nothing  but 
go  about  with  me  to  show  me  the  wonders  of  the  place.  Mr.  Robertson 
wished  to  give  me  letters  to  some  gentleman  at  Edinburgh.  I,  however, 
begged  leave  to  be  excused,  saying  that  I  wished  to  get  home,  as,  indeed, 
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I  do,  for  my  mind  is  wearied  by  seeing  so  many  strange  places.  On 
my  way  to  Kirkwall  I  saw  the  stones  of  Stennis — immense  blocks  of  stone 
standing  up  like  those  of  Salisbury  Plain.  All  the  country  is  full  of 
Druidical  and  Pictish  remains.  It  is,  however,  very  barren  and  scarcely 
a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  only  a  few  dwarf  ones.  Orkney  consists  of  a  multitude 
of  small  islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Pomona,  in  which  Kirkwall  is. 
The  currents  between  them  are  terrible.  I  hope  to  be  home  a  few  days 
after  you  receive  these  lines,  either  by  rail  or  steamer.  This  is  a  fine  day, 
but  there  has  been  dreadful  weather  here.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a 
prosperous  passage.  I  have  purchased  a  little  Kirkwall  newspaper,  which 
I  send  you  with  this  letter.  I  shall  perhaps  post  both  at  Lerwick  or 
Aberdeen.  I  sent  you  a  Johnny  Groat’s  newspaper,  which  I  hope  you  got. 
Don’t  tear  either  up,  for  they  are  curious.  God  bless  you  and  Hen. 
George  Borrow.” 

“Stirling,  Dec.  Uth. 

“Dear  Carreta, — I  write  a  line  to  tell  you  that  I  am  well  and  that 
I  am  on  my  way  to  England,  but  I  am  stopped  here  for  a  day  for 
there  is  no  conveyance.  Wherever  I  can  walk  I  get  on  very  well — but  if 
you  depend  on  coaches  or  any  means  of  conveyance  in  this  country  you 
are  sure  to  be  disappointed.  This  place  is  but  thirty-five  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  yet  I  am  detained  for  a  day — there  is  no  train.  The  waste 
of  that  day  will  prevent  me  getting  to  Yarmouth  from  Hull  by  the  steamer. 
Were  it  not  for  my  baggage  I  would  walk  to  Edinburgh.  I  got  to 
Aberdeen,  where  I  posted  a  letter  for  you.  I  was  then  obliged  to  return 
to  Inverness  for  my  luggage — 125  miles — rather  than  return  again  to 
Aberdeen.  I  sent  on  my  things  to  Dunkeld  and  walked  the  102  miles  through 
the  Highlands  when  I  got  here.  I  walked  to  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine, 
thirty-eight  miles  over  horrible  roads.  I  then  got  back  here.  I  have  now 
seen  the  whole  of  Scotland  that  is  worth  seeing,  and  have  walked  600  miles. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  country ;  a  person  here  must  depend  entirely 
upon  himself  and  his  own  legs.  I  have  not  spent  much  money — my 
expenses  during  my  w^anderings  averaged  a  shilling  a  day.  As  I  was 
walking  through  Strathspey,  singularly  enough  I  met  two  or  three  of  the 
Phillipses.  I  did  not  know  them,  but  a  child  came  nmning  after  me  to 
ask  me  my  name.  It  was  Miss  P.  and  two  of  the  children.  I  hope  to  get 
to  you  in  two  or  three  days  after  you  get  this.  God  bless  you  and  dear 
Hen.  George  Borrow.” 

In  spite  of  Borrow’s  vow  never  to  visit  Scotland  again,  he  was 
there  eight  years  later — ^in  1866 — but  only  in  the  lowlands.  His 
step-daughter,  Hen,  or  Henrietta  Clarke,  had  married  Dr. 
MacOubrey,  of  Belfast,  and  Borrow  and  his  wife  went  on  a  visit 
to  the  pair.  But  the  incorrigible  vagabond  in  Borrow  was  forced 
to  declare  itself,  and  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  in  Belfast  he 
crossed  to  Stranraer  by  steamer  on  July  17th,  1866,  and  tramped 
through  the  lowlands,  visiting  Ecclefechan  and  Gretna  Green. 
We  have  no  record  of  his  experiences  at  these  places.  The  only 
literary  impression  of  the  Scots  tour  of  1866,  apart  from  a  brief 
itinerary  in  Dr.  Knapp’s  Life,  is  an  essay  on  Kirk  Yetholm  in 
Romano  Lavo-Lil.  We  would  gladly  have  exchanged  it  for  an 
account  of  his  visits  to  Abbotsford  and  Melrose,  two  places  which 
he  saw  in  August  of  this  year. 


Clement  Shorter. 


\LFRED  DE  VIGNY  (AND  SOME  ENGLISH  POETS) 
ON  NATURE. 


“Nature’s  shadows  are  ever  varying,”  wrote  Blake.  And 
Emerson  :  “Nature  is  not  fixed  :  but  fluid ;  spirit  alters,  moulds, 
makes  it.”  The  spirit  of  the  poets,  towards  whose  individual 
creeds  and  ever-changing  moods  Nature,  of  all  great  lyric  themes, 
is  the  most  plastic  and  seemingly  complacent.  Hence,  to  every 
lyrist,  a  fresh  or  freshening  outlook  upon  Nature.  There  is 
Shakespeare,  whose  range  is  Nature’s,  and  Spenser,  who  is 
Nature’s  most  polished  mirror  among  English  poets,  while 
Burns  and  Chaucer  are  but  finely  natural.  There  are  our  Caro¬ 
lines,  our  Herricks  and  Marvells,  feasting  their  greedy  eyes  and 
watery  lips  on  luscious  fruits  and  lustrous  flowers.  There  are, 
more  gorgeous  still,  Milton’s  Edenic  orchard  and  hot-house,  and 
Milton’s  festive  table  a-quaking  with  the  oftentimes  wire-mounted 
gifts  of  God  and  Fiend — most  thankfully  received  from  either. 
Then  our  befrilled,  Augustan  kitchen-gardeners,  utilitarian,  plati¬ 
tudinarian,  vegetarian;  learned  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
forestry  :  as  insincere  and  selfish  in  their  attitude  towards  Mother 
Earth  are  our  modern  jaded  townsmen,  to  whom  Nature  connotes 
a  punt  at  Staines  or  Cookham,  with  a  high-heeled,  wingless 
flapper !  And  yet,  none  better  qualified  than  our  eighteenth- 
century  didactics  to  instruct,  in  botany  and  economic  biology,  both 
the  pure  and  bookish  classic,  whose  dendritic  world  is  bounded 
by  the  Grecian  oak  and  maple,  or  the  untravelled  revellers  in  the 
Byronic  East,  growing  “La  France  ”  roses  at  the  base  of  Lebanon 
cedars ! 

Less  elaborate  than  Thompson’s  Kinema  of  the  Seasons,  if 
not  less  precise  and  conscientious  in  their  subordination  to  the 
object,  are  Crabbe’s  dry,  hard  woodcuts;  and  Meredith’s  dewy 
vignettes  ;  Rossetti’s,  flaming  ;  and  Tennyson’s  soft  aquarelles  and 
mellow  pastel  tints;  while,  probably  alone  in  English  poetry, 
Keats’  richly  inlaid  marbles  and  bright  panellings  vie  with 
Gautier’s  muscular  and  mountainous  reliefs,  mosaics  and 
enamels.  And  there  is  Swinburne’s  nature-lust,  a  fierce  and 
lawless  mating  with  wave  and  woman,  wind  and  tree;  and 
Shelley’s  manage  blanc,  his  sexless  fusings  with  cloud  and 
breeze ;  with  Heaven’s  swarm  of  golden  bees  and  orbed  maidens ; 
with  Dreamland's  flowers  and  birds,  not  Earth's.  And  what 
of  Coleridge,  on  whose  drugged  senses  a  phantom  and  mysterious 
nature  plays  a  weird  orgy  of  slow,  slumbrous  music  and  hypnotic 
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glints  ;  but  on  whose  chill  judgment,  when  awake,  the  acute  vision 
of  “the  western  sky  and  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green,”  as  of 
the  stars  and  crescent  moon,  reacts,  emotionally,  not  at  all;  a 
phenomenon  unique,  I  think,  in  English  and  romantic  jwetry : 
“I  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair,  I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful 
they  are.” 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  have  I  omitted  patient  Cowper, 
healthy  Scott,  and  healing  Wordsworth,  and  let-me-down  or  pick- 
me-uppish  Browning?  Well,  to  watch  Cowper,  as  he  follows 
lovingly  the  smooth  course  of  his  little  river,  his  dear  Ouse,  “slow, 
winding  through  a  level  plain  of  spacious  meads,  with  cattle 
sprinkled  o’er  ” — although  I  am  not  blind  to  the  objective  qualities 
of  the  landscape,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Ouse  is  dear  to  him, 
mainly,  at  any  rate,  if  not  exclusively,  because  it  is  his  river.  And, 
indeed,  he  strikes  me  as  belonging  to  those  affectionate,  habitual 
and  faithful  creatures — faithful  all  round,  be  it  noted,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  monopolised  by  any  one  attachment — w^hose  unflinching 
conservatism  and  homeliness  clings  to  their  corner  of  the  world, 
and  their  surroundings.  Had  Cowper  lived,  not  by  the  countryside, 
but  in  some  urban  or  suburban  garret,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
he  would  have  sung,  most  equably  again,  of  his  little  attic  under 
the  skylight,  his  dusty  furniture,  and  gaudy  flowerpots;  in  brief, 
of  all  things  dear  to  him,  since  ancient  and  familiar.  Neither 
can  Scott  dissociate  his  local  scenery  from  human  landmarks ;  if 
historical  this  time,  rather  than  personal  or  domestic.  And  there 
is  often  something  of  the  historical  and  invariably  of  the  domestic 
aspect  in  Wordsworth’s  survey  of  Nature,  the  outcome,  as  Sainte- 
Beuve  put  it  in  a  terse  and  little-known  verse  couplet,  “of  living 
thirty  years  in  the  same  place,  in  constant  contemplation  of  the 
same  God !  ”  Now',  Cowper  had  already  owned  that  to  him 
Nature  was  but  a  name  for  an  effect  whose  cause  is  God.  And  for 
Wordsworth,  as  for  Browming  in  a  more  speculative  way.  Nature 
is  but  the  clearest  token  of  God’s  bounty  ;  the  closest  bond  ’twixt 
God  and  Man,  His  foremost  intimation  tn  us  of  our  immortality. 
If  that  were  really  so,  and  not  a  sheer  loading  of  the  dice  in 
Nature’s  favour,  were  God  and  Nature  inextricably  blended, 
then  indeed  could  Wordsworth  well  proclaim  that  “Nature  never 
did  betray  the  Heart  that  loved  her  ” ;  and  thence  proceed  to 
“gather  wisdom  from  a  flower” — God’s  flower.  But  I  fear 
that,  when  we  shall  have  scanned  those  poets  who,  regarding 
Nature  as  a  full  and  distinct  entity,  self-developed  and  contained 
within  her  laws,  have  rummaged  in  her  inmost  depths — I  fear 
w'e  shall  agree  that  it  were  better  for  God’s  sake  and  for  ours— 
that  He  were  saddled  with  no  more  than  Nature’s  sleeping 
partnership.  And  you  will  also  realise  the  lovable,  if  self-decep- 
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tive,  trick  practised  upon  himself  by  Wordsvvoi'th’s  childlike 
innocence.  To  me,  his  unswerving  faith  and  trust  in  Nature 
suggest  those  of  the  simple-minded  husband,  who,  at  the  close 
of  a  long  life  lived  blissfully  in  pure  devotion  to  a  heartless  and 
unfaithful  spouse,  dies  blissfully,  still  unsuspecting,  in  her 
passionless  embrace.  And  we  love  and  wonder  at  such  willing 
dupes,  yea,  may  envy  them  at  times,  almost  admire  them,  but 
not  quite.  For,  given  a  chance  of  exchanging  our  perplexities 
for  their  deluded  peace  of  mind,  we — the  men,  that  is — would 
rather  face  hard  facts.  As  with  love’s  pangs  and  secrets,  so  with 
Nature’s. 

For  if  “God  through  the  voice  of  Nature,”  to  quote  Greg’s 
phrase,  “calls  the  mass  of  men  to  be  happy.  He  calls  a  few 
among  them  to  the  grander  task  of  being  severely  but  serenely 
sad,”  and  in  the  first  rank,  such  poets  as  He  has  endowed  with 
that  “sad  lucidity  of  soul,”  which  bids  them  see  everywhere  and 
always  “the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things,”  sometimes,  alas!  only 
to  bear  them  away  on  the  jet  black  wings  of  that  dusky  angel, 
“the  Melancholia  that  transcends  all  wit.” 

Such,  with  us  are  Matthew  Arnold  and  James  Thomson ; 
such,  with  the  French,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  perhaps  Sully 
Prudhomme,  but  above  all  Alfred  de  Vigny. 

In  “La  Maison  du  Berger”  he  is  wandering  on  the  heights 
with  Eva,  his  fair  ideal  mate,  through  the  twilight  woodland, 
peering  now  and  again  out  of  charmed  magic  casements  upon  the 
limitless  perspective  of  the  broad  dumb  lands  below,  but  slightly 
veiled  by  the  evening  mist  and  dispersing  smoke  of  urban  industry. 
How  good  it  is  to  be  here,  “far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble 
strife,”  far,  too,  from  the  fawning  cities,  those  fatal  rocks  of 
human  slavery  !  Yes,  how  good  it  is  to  wander  through  this  vast, 
free  shelter  of  virgin  peaks  and  virgin  forests,  amid  wild  scents 
and  songs  untaught — a  glittering  frame  and  bridal  symphony,  a 
hallowed  altar  of  repose  for  the  chaste  beloved  one  of  the  poet ! 
And  he  is  thinking  now  of  the  arched  and  shady  nook,  where 
presently,  amid  the  flowers,  they  are  to  find  a  bed  of  perfect  peace 
for  their  spiritual  wedding.  For  she  has  placed  her  pure  hand 
on  his  storm-beat  heart,  and  henceforth  he  will  love  all  things 
created,  since  he  will  gaze  at  them  in  the  twin  dream  mirrors  of 
her  eyes.  And  his  happiness  would  seem  assured,  for  here 
at  last  he  feels  in  harmony  with  Nature.  “In  harmony  wdth 
Nature?”  “Eestless  fool,”  says  Matthew  Arnold,  “the  last 
impossibility,  to  be  like  Nature  strong,  like  Nature  cool.”  And 
Vigny  starts ;  convulsively  he  grips  the  hand  of  his  loved  one ; 
convulsively  he  cries  to  her  :  “  Oh !  leave  me  not  alone  with 
Nature,  for  I  know  her  too  w^ell  not  to  dread  her.”  “I  recognise 
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her,”  should  he  have  said,  after  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
thus  taken  in,  for  a  moment,  by  those  tricks  (stratagema  Naturce) 
whereof  Seneca  speaks,  by  those  seeming  tokens  of  her  kindliness 
for  man,  of  which  she.  Nature,  is  not  even  guilty,  but,  as  it 
were,  unconscious;  since  such  semblances  are  but  the  dupio'^ 
of  man  by  man,  a  human  mirage  suffused  by  the  poet’s  emotional 
imaginative  mood.  And  Arnold  pursues  :  — 

“  Fools  that  these  mystics  are 
YYho  prate  of  Nature!  For  she 
Has  neither  beauty,  nor  warmth, 

Nor  life,  nor  emotion,  nor  power. 

But  man  has  a  thousand  gifts. 

And  the  generous  dreamer  invests 
The  senseless  world  with  them  all. 

Nature  is  nothing!  Her  charm 
Lives  in  our  eyes  which  can  paint. 

Lives  in  our  hearts  which  ca!i  feel !  ” 

And  Nature  si>eaks  :  — 

“There  is  no  effort  on  my  brow, — 

I  do  not  strive,  I  do  not  weep. 

I  rush  with  the  swift  spheres,  and  glow 
In  joy,  and  when  I  will,  I  sleep.” 

Or  do  you  prefer  Shelley’s  invocation  to  the  ‘‘Spirit  of  Nature” 
in  Queen  Mah? — 

“Spirit  of  Nature!  all-sufficing  Power 
Necessity !  thou  mother  of  the  world ! 

Unlike  the  God  of  human  error. 

Thou  requir’st  no  prayers  or  praises,  the  caprice 
Of  man’s  weak  will  belongs  no  more  to  thee 
Than  do  the  changeful  passions  of  his  breast 
To  thy  unvarying  harmony.  .  .  . 

“ .  .  .  .  All  that  the  wise  world  contains 
Are  but  thy  passive  instruments,  and  thou 
Regard ’st  them  all  with  an  impartial  eye. 

Whose  joy  and  pain  thy  nature  cannot  feel. 

Because  thou  hast  not  human  sense. 

Because  thou  art  not  human  mind.”  , 

Or  the  more  concentrated  essence  of  Meredith’s  poetry  in  a 
Beading  of  Earth? — 

“  Not  she  gives  the  tear  for  the  tear. 

Weep,  plead,  rave,  writhe,  be  distraught; 

She  is  moveless.  .  .  . 

She  yields  not  for  prayers  at  her  knees.” 

Or  this  icy  and  chilling  statement  of  fact  by  James  Thomson 
in  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  more  cosmic  and  more  painful 
still  in  its  ruthless  logic? — 
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“The  world  rolls  round  for  ever  like  a  mill; 

It  grinds  out  death  and  life  and  good  and  ill. 

It  has  no  purpose,  heart  or  mind  or  will.  .  .  . 

“  Man  might  kuow  one  thing  w'ere  his  sight  less  dim; 

That  it  whirls  not  to  suit  his  petty  whim 
That  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  him. 

"Nay,  does  it  treat  him  harshly  as  he  saith? 

It  grinds  him  some  slow  years  of  bitter  breath, 

Then  grinds  him  back  into  eternal  death.” 

Aud  again,  in  another  passage  from  the  same  work,  where,  to 
the  hopelessness  of  awakening  in  Nature  the  faintest  response, 
the  slenderest  assuaging  for  ills  of  “finite  hearts  that  yearn,” 
is  added  the  yet  keener  despair  of  an  Empyrean,  equally  cold 
aud  void 

"  How  the  moon  triumphs  through  the  endless  nights ! 

How  the  stars  throb  and  glitter  as  they  wheel 
Their  thick  processions  of  supernal  lights 
Around  the  blue  vault  obdurate  as  steel  1 
And  men  regard  with  passionate  awe  and  yearning 
The  mighty  marching  and  the  golden  burning, 

And  think  the  heavens  respond  to  what  they  feel.  .  .  . 

"With  such  a  liviirg  light  these  dead  eyes  shine, 

These  eyes  of  sightless  heaven,  that,  as  we  gaze, 

W'e  read  a  pity,  tremulous,  divine. 

Or  cold,  majestic  scorn  in  their  pure  rays  : 

Fond  man!  they  are  not  haughty,  are  not  tender; 

There  is  no  heart  or  mind  in  all  their  splendour, 

They  thread  mere  puppets  in  all  their  marvellous  maze.” 

It  is  a  sad  analogy  or  corollary  to  this,  which  Meredith  has 
formulated  in  his  Reading  of  Nature  ; — 

“  The  Legends  that  sweep  her  aside, 

Crying  loud  for  an  opiate  boon 
To  comfort  the  human  want 
From  the  bosom  of  magical  skies. 

She  smiles  on,  marking  their  source; 

They  read  her  with  infant  eyes.” 

But  which  no  poet,  I  think — unless  it  be  Lucretius — has 
rendered  with  so  much  withering  force  and  fierce  intensity,  if 
at  the  same  time  mournfulness,  at  once  majestic  and  delicate  in 
expression,  as  Alfred  de  Vigny.  To  him  Nature  speaks  thus  : — 

“  Je  suis  I’impassible  theatre 
Que  ne  pent  remuer  le  pied  de  ses  acteurs; 

Mes  marches  d’^meraude  et  mes  parvis  d’albatre, 

Mes  colonnes  de  marbre  ont  les  dieux  pour  sculpteur*. 

Je  n’entends  ni  vos  cris  ni  vos  soupirs;  d  peine 
Je  sens  passer  sur  moi  la  comedie  humaine 
Qui  cherche  en  vain  au  del  ses  muets  spectateurs. 

z  z  2 
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Je  roule  avec  dMain,  sans  voir,  et  sans  entendre 
A  cote  dcs  fourmis  les  populations; 

Je  ne  distingue  pas  leur  terrier  de  leur  ceudre, 

J  ’ignore  en  les  portant  les  noms  des  nations.  .  .  . 

Mon  printemps  ne  sent  pas  vos  adorations.” 

No,  “Nature  does  not  cocker  us,”  as  Emerson  rightly  observes; 
“she  is  not  fond.”  Although  I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with  Emerson 
when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “Nature  does  not  like  to  be  observed, 
and  likes  best  that  we  should  be  her  fools  and  playmates”— 
because  we  know  at  bottom  that  she  is  equally  incapable  of  likes 
and  dislikes  in  her  absolute  indifference  towards  us,  in  her 
ignorant  ignoring  of  us.  Thus  are  shattered,  crushed  out  of 
being,  any  actual  or  potential  leanings  towards  friendship  between 
man  and  Nature,  betw^een  the  feeling  and  the  unfeeling.  For 
that  reason  alone,  “Nature  and  Man  can  never  be  fast  friends,” 
as  Arnold  would  interpose.  But  there  are  other  reasons, 
stronger  reasons.  No  more  than  the  feeling  and  the  unfeeling, 
can  the  permanent  and  the  transitory  sympathise  and  mate. 
And  “Nature  alone  is  permanent,”  whilst  Man,  who,  as  Vigny 
wdll  say  to  her,  “should  have  been  her  king,”  is,  after  all, 
but  the  humblest  of  her  passengers.  Whereupon,  in  a  single 
stanza,  he  encompasses  and  clothes  in  glowing  poetry  the  cosmic 
hypotheses  and  discoveries  of  science,  picturing  to  us  Nature’s 
scornful  freedom,  from  those  twdn  limits  that  are  ours,  “the  gauge 
of  Time”  and  “manacles  of  Space.”  Here  she  is,  myriads  of 
centuries  before  our  coming,  a  dazzling  nebula,  whipping  the 
w’inds  with  the  radiating  coils  and  fringes  of  her  whirling 
mane  : — 

“Avant  vous  j’^tais  belle  et  toujours  parfumee, 

J ’abandonnais  au  vent  mes  clieveux  tout  entiers, 

Je  suivais  dans  les  cieux*«ia  route  accoutum4e 
Sur  I’axe  harmonieux  des  divins  balanciers.” 

Here  she  is  again,  myriads  of  centuries  after  our  disappearance, 
when  even  the  memory  of  us,  that  ultimate  and  supreme  shrine  of 
man  in  his  desperate  clinging  to  the  conception  of  his  immortality, 
will  have  been  obliterated,  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  Time ;  see  her  in 
her  rhythmic  and  perpetual  motion,  challenging  the  immeasur¬ 
able  space  : — 

“  Apres  vous,  traversant  I’espace  ou  tout  s’^lance, 

J’irai  seule  et  sereine,  en  un  chaste  silence, 

Je  fendrai  Pair  du  front  et  de  mes  seins  altiers.” 

A  pictorially  brilliant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  scientific 
representation  of  Nature’s  permanence,  as  opposed  to  the 
ephemeral  character  of  Man,  original  and  poetic  too,  in  quite  a 
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different  way  from  the  more  abstract,  if,  perhaps,  equally  vigorous 
expression  of  it  by  Tennyson 

“For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever.” 

Or  by  Arnold  : — 

“  Iiiicc  after  race,  man  after  man, 

Have  dream’d  that  my  secret  was  theirs. 

Have  thought  that  I  liv'd  but  for  them. 

That  they  were  my  glory  and  joy — 

They  are  dust,  they  are  chang’d,  they  are  gone, 

I  remain.” 

Quaintly  instructive  is  it  to  compare  with  Arnold’s  stern  and 
Tennyson’s  gentler  pessimism  awakened  by  the  sight  of  Nature’s 
permanence,  Swinburne’s  diverging,  if  not  opposite,  attitude 
upon  his  recognition  of  the  same  fact  in  “Hertha.”  For  him 
that  permanence  implies  neither  severance  of  man  from  life,  nor 
incompatibility  ’twixt  man  and  Nature;  and,  above  all,  no 
triumph  of  Nature’s  at  man’s  cost,  since  man,  the  fruit  of 
Nature’s  body,  is  yet  her  very  pulse  and  soul.  More,  he  is  one 
with  her,  although  he  seldom  knows  it,  so  that  an  indissoluble 
one,  Nature  and  Alan,  Nature  with  Man,  Nature  in  Man,  or  Man 
in  Nature — despite  death’s  vain  phenomenon — live  on,  lives  on 
and  thrives.  Which  pan-anthropic  view — anthropomorphic  would 
be  incorrect — would  seem  to  bring,  if  not  exactly  joy,  then  bound¬ 
less  consolation  to  its  holder  or  inventor  : — 

“I  am  that  which  began, 

Out  of  me  the  years  roll. 

Out  of  me  God  and  man; 

I  am  equal  and  whole.” 

“God  changes,  and  man,  and  the  form  of  them  bodily;  I  am  the  soul.” 

“The  tree  many  rooted, 

That  swells  to  the  sky 
With  frondage  red-fruited, 

The  Life-tree  am  I.” 

‘In  the  buds  of  your  lives,  in  the  sap  of  my  leaves:  ye  shall  live  and 
not  die.” 

And  again  : — 

“Man,  pulse  of  my  centre,  and  fruit  of  my  body,  and  seed  of  my  soul. 

Man,  equal  and  one  with  me,  man  that  is  made  of  me,  man  that  is  7.” 

In  which  final  notes  of  self-survival  I  would  fain  read  a  more 
catholic,  or,  if  you  will,  synthetic  variation  of  Byron’s  leit-motiv, 
in  which  heroic  man  alone  was  voiced  :  — 

“  Are  not  the  mountains,  waves  and  skies  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them?  ” 
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But  whichever  of  the  Arnoldian  or  Swinburnian  views  is  the 
sounder,  scientifically  speaking,  poetically,  to  Nature’s  voice  from 
the  “Brook  ’’  in  Tennyson,  I  prefer  that  other  voice  of  hers,  from 
the  “Nile,”  as  tuned  by  that  less  popular  Victorian,  James 
Thomson  : — 

“But  Man.  the  admirable,  the  pitiable. 

These  aad-ej-ed  peoples  of  the  sons  of  men. 

Are  as  the  children  of  an  alien  race 
Planted  among  my  children,  not  at  home. 

Changelings  aloof  from  all  my  family . 

They  shift,  they  change,  they  vanish  like  thin  dreams, 

As  unsubstantial  as  the  mists  that  rise 
After  my  overflow  from  out  my  fields. 

In  silver  fleeces,  golden  volumes  rise. 

And  melt  away  before  the  mounting  sun; 

While  I  flow  onward  solely  permanent 
Amidst  their  swiftly  passing  pageantry. 

Poor  men,  most  admirable,  most  pitiable 

With  all  their  changes,  all  their  great  Creeds  change.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  And  I  through  all  these  generations  flow. 

Of  corn  and  men  and  gods  all  bountiful. 

Perennial  through  their  transientness,  still  fed 
By  earth  with  waters  in  abundancy; 

And  as  I  flowed  here  long  before  they  were. 

So  may  I  flow  when  they  no  longer  are. 

Most  like  the  serpent  of  eternity.” 

For  Arnold  and  Tennyson  have,  of  course,  grasped  the  particular 
aspect  which  masks  this  permanence  of  Nature,  in  her  unweary¬ 
ing  transformation,  her  constant  reshaping  of  all  her  shifting 
elements,  behind  a  labour  almost  silent  and  scarcely  perceptible. 
But  neither  has  given  of  it  so  full  and  comprehensive  an  interpre¬ 
tation  or  philosophical  development,  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
alike  from  their  general  pronouncements  and  their  evolutionary 
inklings.  Shelley  had  already  given  to  this  aspect  its  full  signi¬ 
ficance  in  Queen  Mah,  as  well  as  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
better  known  Adonaifs.  I  quote  from  the  former  : — 

“  Thus  do  the  generations  of  the  earth 
Go  to  the  grave  and  issue  from  the  womb. 

Surviving  still  the  imperishable  change 
That  renovates  the  world  :  even  as  the  leaves 
Which  the  keen  frost  wind  of  the  waning  year 
Has  scattered  on  the  forest  soil  and  heaped 
For  many  seasons  there — though  long  they  choke, 

Loading  with  loathsome  rottenness  the  land. 

All  germs  of  promise,  yet  when  the  tall  trees 
From  which  they  fell,  shorn  of  their  lovely  shapes, 

Lie  level  with  the  earth,  to  moulder  there; 

They  fertilise  the  land  they  long  deformed. 

Till  from  the  breathing  larni  a  forest  springs 
Of  youth,  integrity  and  loveliness, 
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Like  that  which  gave  it  life,  to  spring  and  die. 

Thus  suicidal  selfishness  that  blights 
The  fairest  feelings  of  the  opening  heart 
Is  destined  to  decay,  whilst  from  the  soil 
Shall  spring  all  virtue,  all  delight,  all  love; 

And  judgment  cease  to  wage  unnatural  war. 

With  passion’s  unsubduable  array.” 

Bat  I  know  not  w^hether  Shelley  has  treated  this  aspect  with 
more  charm  and  poetry  even  than  James  Thomson,  his  disciple 
here  : — 

“One  part  of  me  shall  feed  a  little  worm. 

And  it  a  bird  on  which  a  man  may  feed; 

One  lime  the  mould,  one  nourish  insect-sperm; 

One  thrill  sweet  grass,  one  pulse  in  bitter  weed. 

“This  swell  a  fruit,  and  that  evolve  in  air; 

Another  trickle  to  a  springlet's  lair. 

Another  paint  a  daisy  on  the  mead.” 

Verses  at  once  exquisite  and  poignant,  recalling  the  cry  of  Laertes 
in  Ophelia’s  grave — a  cry  no  less  exquisite,  and  more  poignant 
perhaps  in  its  brevity,  stripped  bare  of  every  shred  of  self-love 
or  self-condolence  ; — 

“  And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
Let  violets  spring!  ” 

But  then,  it  is  only  to  the  gods,  or  to  the  creations  of  their 
perpetual  youth,  that  like  soarings  of  idealism,  or  rather  of  tran¬ 
scendental  optimism  are  given,  a  miracle  of  love,  stronger  than 
death  itself!  In  Shelley,  and  that  is  natural  enough,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  his  pantheistic  hypothesis — failing  a  creative  deity 
as  Wordsworth  conceived  it — of  at  least  “a  i>ervading  spirit,  co¬ 
eternal  with  the  universe  ” — in  Shelley ,  this  permanence  of 
Nature  through  her  successive  transformations  arouses  a  desire  to 
take  his  share  in  them,  even  though  he  be  on  that  account  com¬ 
pelled  to  merge  his  individual  life  into  the  life  universal.  For 
she  is  so  alluring,  is  Nature — a  feast  of  sounds  and  colours,  in 
her  unbroken  reign  of  youth,  integrity,  and  loveliness.  And  it  is 
not  a  nature  so  universally  sensitive,  sympathetic,  and  responsive 
as  Shelley’s  that  will  shrink  before  the  objection,  doubtless  sug¬ 
gested  to  Meredith  by  “Earth’s  harsh  wisdom,”  and  his  impartial 
view  of  her,  that 

“  Cry  we  for  permanence  fast. 

Permanence  hangs  by  the  grave,” 

since  that  objection  will  not  sadden  the  philosophy  of  Meredith 
himself.  Meredith’s  brotherhood  with  men  and  things  is  less 
jiersonal,  less  universal,  less  radiating,  than  the  more  spiritual 
affinities  of  Shelley,  but  also  more  active,  lustier,  and,  if  I  dare 
say  so,  more  immediately  self-oblivious  because  born  of  the 
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relatively  modern  idea  of  the  individual’s  sacrifice  to  the  species 
or  community.  Indeed,  for  Meredith,  the  Death  of  jMan  is 
precisely  the  life-giving  principle  of  Nature  : — 

“  Death  is  the  word  of  a  bovine  day. 

Know  you  the  breast  of  the  springing  To-be?  ” 

She,  Nature,  has  no  care  for  the  individual,  but  for  the  species 
only  :  “Not  thee  she  cares  for,  but  us.’’  She  is,  if  you  like,  a 
murderess. 

“A  slayer,  yea,  as  when  she  pressed 
Her  savage  to  the  slaughter  heaps. 

To  sacrifice  she  prompts  her  best. 

She  reaps  them  as  the  sower  reaps.” 

And  the  sacrifice  may  be  a  hard  one ;  yet  for  her  best  it  is  not 
bitter.  They  see  “Earth  loves  her  young,  a  preference  manifest." 
They  understood  that  :  — 

“  Earth  yields  the  milk,  but  all  her  mind 
Is  vowed  to  thresh  for  stouter  stock.” 

And  they  understand  at  the  same  time  what  she,  iMother  Earth, 
expects  of  her  eldest  sons  in  favour  of  her  newly-born,  and  of  her 
still  unborn.  And  without  protest,  with  hardly  a  note  of  sadness, 
they  will  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  satisfy  “Her  passion  for 
old  Giantkind,  that  scaled  the  mount,  uphurled  the  wall,’’  a  task 
which  now’  “devolves  on  them  who  read  aright  her  meaning  and 
devoutly  serve.’’  Besides,  they  have  now  heard  within  her  voice 
so  powerfully  persuasive,  a  bar  to  all  selfish  revolt  of  even  their 
decaying  selves  : — 

“  Thou  under  stress  of  the  strife 
Shalt  hear  for  sustainment  supreme 
The  cry  of  the  conscience  of  life. 

Keep  the  young  generations  in  hail 
And  bequeath  them  no  tumbled  house.” 

A  consideration  from  which  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  Contri¬ 
tion  of  Age,  faithful  to  Victorian  ideals  in  education  as  in  ethical 
teaching,  will  evolve  a  lesson  for  youth  itself  : — 

“While  the  locks  are  yet  brown  on  thy  head. 

While  the  soul  still  looks  through  thine  eyes, 

While  the  heart  still  pours 
The  mantling  blood  to  thy  check. 

Sink,  O  Youth,  in  thy  soul. 

Yearn  to  the  greatness  of  Nature, 

Rally  the  good  in  the  depths  of  thyself.” 

Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  from  his  almost  constant  conteni]>la- 
tion  of  a  Nature  “mild  and  inscrutably  calm,’’  he  will  strive  to 
inculcate  in  men  of  all  ages  ideas  of  self-control  and  of  “Toil 
unsever’d  from  TranqiTillity.’’  But  with  Arnold,  in  his  very  sub¬ 
mission,  or  rather  his  lofty  resignation,  not  less  scientific  than 
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moral,  to  the  inevitable  law  of  Nature,  one  feels  a  regret  of  which 
but  little  trace  is  found  in  Meredith’s  fiery  gusts  of  sacrifice,  and 
none  in  Shelley. 

Shelley  gently  welcomes  the  idea  of  exchanging  the  miserable 
wrap  of  human  personality  for  a  glorious  realm — from  which  ugli¬ 
ness  at  last,  whether  moral  or  physical,  will  be  absent — and  where 
he  will  be  born  anew  in  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  the  quivering 
song  of  a  bird,  the  glittering  throb  of  a  star.  With  James 
Thomson,  on  the  contrary,  this  dainty  self-complacency  towards 
an  harmonious  merging  into  the  universal  life  of  Nature  yields  to  a 
paroxysm  of  desire,  between  which  two  extremes  the  drowsiness 
of  Keats  stands  midway,  in  the  “Ode  to  the  Nightingale.”  But 
let  me  quote  Thomson’s  almost  unknown  stanza  in  “Our  Ladies 
of  Death  ” 

“Upgathered  thus  in  thy  divine  embrace. 

Upon  mine  eyes  thy  soft  mesmeric  hand. 

While  wreaths  of  opiate  odour  interlace 

About  my  pulseless  brow;  babe-pure  and  bland, 
Passionless,  senseless,  thoughtless,  let  me  dream 
Some  ever-slumbrous,  never -varying  theme, 

Within  the  shadow  of.  thy  Timeless  Land.” 

To  which  furious  frantic  thirst  for  annihilation,  so  suggestive 
of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  I  know  of  no  parallel,  unless  it  be  found 
in  that  other  great,  or  greater  disillusioned  soul,  Leconte 
(le  Lisle.  He,  in  his  splendid  impatience  to  escape  from  the 
shame  of  thinking  and  the  horror  of  being  man,  and  to  be  freed 
from  Time,  from  Number,  and  from  Space,  prays  to  Divine 
Death  to  restore  that  rest  which  life  disturbed.  He,  too,  wTshes 
to  steep  himself,  or  rather  to  steep  himself  again  in  the  divine 
nothingness,  but  in  his  case  slowly — unlike  Thomson — giving 
himself  the  exquisite  and  sensuous  bliss  of  watching,  tasting, 
sipping  his  gradual  absorption  into  the  eternal  substance — and 
of  telling  Life,  which  he  is  renouncing  with  a  bitter  sharp 
delight :  and  of  telling  sordid  and  noisome  man  of  bis  crushing 
contempt  for  both  : — 

“Ah!  tout  cela,  jeunesse  amour,  joie  et  petis^o. 

Chants  do  la  mcr  et  dos  forets,  souffles  du  del, 

Emportant  a  plcin  vol  I’espdrance  insens^e, 

Qu’cst-ce  que  tout  cela  qui  n’est  pas  dernel?  ” 

What  is  all  that  which  lacks  eternity?  “Our  life’s  a  cheat.” 
Now  this  truly  Olympian  gesture,  in  its  all-embracing  sweep  of 
the  man  learned  in  actual  life  as  in  the  history  of  the  past,  of 
this  searching,  keen  unraveller  of  Nature’s  mysteries,  this  pitiless 
dissector  of  the  human  heart  as  of  his  own,  of  their  common 
passions  and  illusions — this  truly  Olympian  gesture  is  no  doubt 
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magnificent.  But  is  not  his  superb,  his  fiery  scorn  for  our  puny, 
and,  if  you  like,  unworthy  selves,  just  a  trifle  harsh  and  cruel  in 
regard  to  these — and  they  include  most  of  our  number — who  are 
incapable  of  rising  to  such  heights  of  asceticism  and  impassi¬ 
bility.  I  know  not  truly  whether  I  admire  more  than  this 
supreme  vow’,  this  haughty  sigh  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  for  dateless 
oblivion  and  divine  repose — but  I  certainly  prefer  to  it  the 
opposite  conclusion,  to  which  Vigny  has  arrived  by  the  same  via 
dolorosa  of  graduated  disillusionment.  “I  love  mankind,  I 
pity  it ;  nature  is  for  me  but  a  decoration  of  insolent  duration, 
on  w’hich  is  thrown  that  passing  and  sublime  puppet — called 
man,”  he  wrote  somewhere  in  his  Diary.  Which  striking  phrase 
was,  no  doubt,  the  germ  of  his  conception  of  Nature’s  perma¬ 
nence,  as  of  a  challenge  to  ephemeral  man,  conveyed  to  us  in 
‘‘La  Maison  du  Berger.”  But  this  permanence  is  not  merely  a 
challenge  of  passive  indifference,  but,  indeed,  of  the  most  active 
enmity ;  it  conceals  the  most  cruel  of  the  numberless  deceptions 
to  W’hich  w’e  men  are  bound  to  fall  the  helpless  victims.  For  this 
permanence  of  Nature  is  upheld  and  maintained  by  her  at  our 
expense.  Thomson  likewise  has  seen  through  it  : — 

“Our  Mother  feedeth  thus  our  little  life. 

That  we  in  turn  may  feed  her  with  our  death.” 

But  his  self-drugging  has  prevented  him  from  drawing  the  final 
inference.  Meredith  has  emphasised  it  better,  but  he,  too, 
deviates  through  his  impulsive  generosity,  by  the  shady  paths  of 
a  metaphysique  of  nature,  a  manless  naturalism.  Vigny,  whose 
heart  and  logic  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  sees  the  fact  and 
faces  it  with  manly  truth.  ‘‘They  call  me  mother”  nature  jibes, 
‘‘that  am  their  grave  !  ”  My  winter  takes  your  dead  as  its  lawful 
tribute.  And  Vigny  proceeds  : — 

“C’est  Ik  ce  quo  me  dit  sa  voix  triste  et  superbe, 

Et  dans  mon  coeur  alors  je  la  hais,  et  je  vois 
Notre  sang  dans  son  onde  et  nos  morts  sous  son  herbe, 
Nourrissant  de  leurs  sues  la  racine  des  bois.” 

He  hates  her — he  is  the  first  poet  w’ho  has  hated  her,  the  only 
one  perhaps.  True,  he  hates  her,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself; 
for  he  confesses  that  his  eyes  were  w’ont  to  find  some  charms  in 
her,  that  is,  in  the  magical  decoration.  But,  imperatively,  he 
commands  his  eyes  to  bear  elsew’here  their  w’onderings,  and  else¬ 
where  all  their  tears.  For  that  w’hich  merits  all  their  admira¬ 
tion,  all  their  pity,  is  not  mighty  matter,  the  raw  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  destroyer,  but  the  constitution,  tender,  sensitive, 
and  frail  of  the  destroyed;  in  a  w’ord,  of  the  individual.  For  it 
is  in  the  name  of  the  individual,  of  all  individuals — he  is  not 
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thinking  of  his  ego — that  Vigny  utters  this  cry  so  profoundly 
human,  which  moves  me  infinitely  more  than  Leconte  de  Lisle’s, 
of  which  it  is,  indeed,  the  absolute  negation.  “Love  what  you 
never  can  see  twice.”  Whereupon  the  true,  great  individualist 
who  is  Vigny,  turned  for  a  moment  from  a  universal  contempla¬ 
tion  of  mankind — at  times,  empty,  cold,  and  soulless,  like  public 
and  impersonal  philanthropy — to  gaze  once  more  with  manhood’s 
noble  tenderness  on  the  fair  and  ailing  companion  at  his  side, 
whose  pangs  of  suffering  w’omanhood  he  loves  to  rock  and  lull. 
Who  will  see  twice  thy  grace,  thy  tenderness — and  thy  pure 
smile,  so  loving  and  pain-stricken?”  Then,  straightening 
himself  with  all  the  thinking  force  of  his  personality,  conscious, 
as  is  Pascal,  of  his  physical  impotence,  but  by  this  very  con¬ 
sciousness  superior  to  dull  stupid  nature,  which  is  crushing  him 
unknowingly,  he  answers  her  challenge  by  another  : — 

“Vivez,  froide  nature,  et  rovivez  sans  cesse 
Sous  nos  pieds,  sur  nos  fronts,  puisque  c’est  votre  loi; 

.  .  .  Plus  que  tout  votre  r^gne  et  que  ses  splendeurs  vaines, 

J’aiine  la  majesty  des  souff ranees  humaines  : 

Vous  ne  recevrez  pas  un  cri  d’amour  de  moi.” 

“I  love  the  majesty  of  human  sufferings.”  Understand  in  his 
case  the  majesty  of  human  thought;  because,  for  him,  as  for 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  thought  is  suffering,  thought  is  misery.  But 
unlike  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  unlike  Keats,  tor  whom  “to  think 
is  to  be  full  of  sorrow'  and  leaden-eyed  despairs,”  Vigny  wdll  not 
abdicate  what  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  our  being,  of  our 
personality — our  thought  and  consciousness.  “Let  us  console 
ourselves  for  all  our  woes  by  the  thought  that  we  enjoy  our  very 
thought,  and  that  nothing  can  take  aw’ay  from  us  that  same 
enjoyment.”  Nothing,  that  is  to  say,  save  death,  save  Nature. 
A  further  reason  why  he  should  hate  her,  if  not  justly — since  she, 
as  we  have  seen — is  irresponsible — then,  at  least,  nobly.  No, 
whatever  Arnold  may  have  said  in  his  Stanzas  from  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  the  nobleness  of  grief  is  not  gone,  not  likely  ever  to 
go,  so  long  as  men  exist,  and  poets  therefore  at  rare  intervals, 
able  and  worthy  to  “wear  this  majesty  of  grief  again  ” — as  Arnold, 
once  more,  puts  it  in  his  stanzas  to  a  Gipsy  Child;  poets,  too, 
who  have  the  supreme  courage  to  face  the  dreadful  facts  of  life 
and  to  remain  poets,  notwithstanding,  in  the  sw'eetest  as  in  the 
sternest  sense ;  men  and  poets  whose  supreme  pride  and  privilege 
it  is  of  crying  out  to  Nature,  as  Vigny  does,  in  the  awful  calm 
and  silence  of  a  manly  agony  : — 

“Vous  ne  recevrez  pas  un  cri  d’amour  de  moi  ’’ — 

“  From  me  shall  thou  receive  no  word  of  Tjove.’’ 

Maurice  A.  Gerothw'ohl. 
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Though  1848  was  the  year  of  revolutions,  Spain  got  through  the 
year  without  one.  Narvaez,  tlie  dandy  of  blood  and  iron,  blocked 
the  way. 

Attempts  were  made.  The  Count  of  Montemolin,  once 
Isabella’s  suitor,  took  the  line  that,  as  he  could  not  have  her 
hand  in  marriage,  his  second  best  course  would  be  to  evict  her 
from  her  kingdom  ;  and  though  he  personally,  like  most  of  his 
household,  preferred  a  life  of  ease  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
scene  of  carnage,  his  supporters  took  the  field  on  his  behalf— very 
possibly  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  liked  war  better 
than  peace  and  brigandage  better  than  war.  Their  favourite 
method  was  to  descend  upon  open  towns  and  collect  the  taxes 
in  their  sovereign’s  name.  If  the  taxes  were  paid  to  them  quietly, 
they  accepted  them  quietly,  and  withdrew  without  other  acts 
of  violence ;  but  if  there  was  reluctance  to  pay,  they  paraded  the 
leading  citizens  in  a  public  place,  and  sprinkled  them  with  boiling 
water  until  they  proved  compliant. 

Clearly  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  such  revolutionists 
except  to  gather  them  in  by  degrees  and  shoot  them  in  as  large 
lots  as  possible  ;  a  task  which  Narvaez  undertook  with  alacrity 
and  carried  out  with  thoroughness.  He  could  dance  a  minuet 
with  his  Queen  better  than  any  other  man  w^ho  ever  held  a 
portfolio  in  Spain;  and  wdien  the  dance  was  done,  he  went  out 
and  removed  her  enemies  with  the  relentless  precision  of  a  mowing 
machine — decapitating  all  the  poppies,  not  the  tallest  only, 
and  proving  himself  a  man  of  action,  not  of  words.  It  w^as  he 
who,  with  picturesque  disregard  for  dates,  informed  the  Cortes, 
in  a  memorable  oration,  that  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  had  not 
prevented  the  Romans  from  losing  the  Battle  of  Cannae.  It  was 
he,  too,  who,  when  exhorted  by  the  priest  who  attended  him  on 
his  death-bed  to  forgive  his  enemies,  replied  that  there  w^as  no 
need  for  him  to  do  so,  for  he  had  shot  them  all ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  shot  most  of  them  while  suppressing  the  seditions 
which  disturbed  the  first  years  of  Isabella’s  reign — shooting 
Radicals  and  Carlists  wdth  equal  zest,  and  so  shooting  his  way, 
as  it  w^ere,  to  a  practical  dictatorship  of  Spain. 

At  the  same  time  he  “managed”  Isabella,  indulging  her  weak¬ 
nesses  up  to  a  point,  but  then  drawing  the  line — laying  himself 
out,  not  only  to  restore  order  in  the  country,  but  also  to  maintain 
decorum  at  the  Court.  One  can  almost  see  him  lifting  a  warning 
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linger,  and  saying,  “Naughty!  Naughty  I  a  thing  which 
Isabella’s  way  of  life  made  it  very  necessary  for  somebody  to 
say.  She  meant  well ;  but,  not  having  been  trained  either  to 
morality  or  to  statecraft  in  her  childhood,  she  had  not  sufficient 
originality  to  invent  either  of  these  things  for  herself  as  an  adult. 

On  the  contrary,  she  loved  pleasure  and  lived  with  levity,  not 
from  malice  aforethought,  but  simply  because  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  that  it  became  a  Queen  to  live  in  any  other  style. 

“Queen  Isabella”  (writes  a  contemporary  observer)  “rises  very  late, 
as  is  the  way  with  those  who  do  not  sleep  much  at  night.  As  soon  as 
she  is  up,  she  goes  to  her  dressing-room  to  attend  to  her  correspondence, 
and  then  plays  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  her  maids-of-honour,  or 
even  with  her  Ministers,  or  her  intimate  friends — or  those  who  aspire  to 
her  intimacy. 

“After  her  dinner,  to  which  she  does  ample  justice,  Isabella  the  Catholic 
repairs  to  the  garden,  where  she  dances  for  several  hours. 

“After  the  dance,  the  Queen  makes  a  fresh  toilette — for  the  toilette  is 
one  of  her  grand  passions — and  then  goes  to  the  theatre,  whence  she 
returns  to  practise  music  with  her  professors  until  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.” 

It  is  added,  by  another  contemporary  observer,  that  it  was 
her  practice,  until  she  was  lectured  on  the  impropriety  of  the 
proceeding,  to  give  audiences  to  diplomatists  in  her  dressing-gown 
and  slippers.  It  is  not  on  record  that  they  made  any  complaint 
of  the  informality ;  but  it  is,  none  the  less,  probable  that  the 
occasion  v  as  one  of  those  on  which  Narvaez  raised  his  warning 
finger  and  said  :  “Naughty!  ”  So  that  one  is  tempted,  putting 
all  these  little  facts  together,  and  generalising,  to  say  that, 
just  as  Hippocleides,  in  the  Greek  story,  danced  away  his 
marriage,  so  Isabella  danced  away  her  throne.  But  not  at  once ; 
for,  if  Isabella  did  little  to  win  the  respect  of  her  subjects,  at 
least  she  endeared  herself  to  them  by  innumerable  acts  of 
generosity,  which  testified  to  the  excellence  of  her  heart. 

The  beggars  at  the  Palace  gate  were  never  sent  empty  awmy. 
When  Isabella  had  no  money  for  them,  she  gave  them  her 
bracelets  instead.  On  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  her  stillborn 
child,  her  first  thought  was  to  promise  the  nurses  that  they  should 
receive  the  same  emolument  as  if  the  babe  had  lived.  She 
showered  dowries  upon  the  daughters  of  innumerable  generals ; 
she  paid  the  debts  of  Cabinet  Ministers  who  had  got  into  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  and  a  delightful  story  illustrative  of  her  ignorance  of 
the  value  of  money  was  related  in  the  Ctanlois  when  the  time 
came  to  write  her  obituary  notice  ;  — 

“At  tlip  time  when  she  was  still  oti  tlie  throne  she  received  a  petition 
from  an  Asturian  woman  who  had  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  foster- 
nurse  to  Alphonso  XII.  In  consequence  of  a  fire,  or  a  thunderstorm,  or 
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an  epidemic — calamities  which  are  continually  occurring  to  foster-nurses— 
the  woman  had  travelled  from  her  distant  province  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  Queen. 

“  Moved  to  commiseration  by  the  story,  the  Queen  sent  for  her  Steward. 

‘“Fetch  ten  thousand  douros  and  give  them  to  this  woman,’  she  said 
to  him. 

“  The  Steward  raised  objections.  Ten  thousand  douros  were  fifty  thousand 
francs,  so  he  hazarded  a  timid  protest. 

“‘You  heard  what  I  said.  Do  what  I  tell  you,’  replied  the  Queen. 

“  Whereupon  the  Steward  had  a  happy  thought.  He  collected  ten  thousand 
five-franc  pieces,  and  spread  them  out  until  they  covered  all  the  desks 
and  tables  in  the  royal  boudoir. 

“When  the  Queen,  returning  from  her  daily  drive,  saw  all  her  tables 
thus  garnished  with  pieces  of  silver,  it  was  her  turn  to  cry  out. 

‘“  Why  is  all  this  money  here?  ’  she  exclaimed  in  her  astonishment. 

“‘Madame,’  answered  the  Steward,  ‘this  is  the  present  which  Your 
Majesty  instructed  me  to  give  to  the  foster-nurse  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias.’ 

“‘Nonsense!  You  must  be  mad,’  rejoined  the  Queen.  ‘Give  her  ten 
of  these  pieces.  That  will  be  quite  enough  for  her.’ 

“  But,  of  course,  the  adroit  Steward  contrived  to  steer  a  middle  path 
between  deficient  and  excessive  generosity.’’ 

The  story  is  typical  of  many  similar  stories,  and  helps  to  show 
why  Isabella’s  popularity,  in  spite  of  her  misgovernment,  was  hard 
to  undermine.  Spanish  chivalry  went  out  to  her,  declaring  her 
“every  inch  a  Spaniard.”  The  common  people,  in  particular,  were 
entirely  sympathetic  with  her  -well-advertised  attachment  to 
General  Serrano,  -who  was  famous,  among  other  things,  for  being 
the  handsomest  man  in  Spain.  “She  has  all  the  Manolas  to  a 
woman,”  writes  Charles  Greville,  “and,  through  them,  their 
lovers,  brothers,  and  friends ;  they  w'ould  rise  en  masse  for  her 
if  called  upon.”  But  the  ladies  who  led  society  sniggered  behind 
their  fans,  and  sometimes  removed  their  fans  before  they  had 
finished  sniggering ;  so  that  the  restoration  of  decorum  naturally 
appeared  to  Narvaez  no  less  necessary  than  the  restoration  of 
order.  The  scandal  w’as  of  glaring  magnitude ;  and  the  question 
at  issue  was  whether  it  should  be  ended  by  the  removal  of  a 
too  insignificant  husband  or  of  a  too  successful  lover  :  — 

“The  dissolution  of  the  Queen’s  marriage’’  (writes  Bulwer)  “was  the 
only  chance  for  her  happy  life  or  creditable  reign.  But  the  Spaniards 
are  a  decorous  people.  Some  very  respectable  and  respected  men  discussed 
very  gravely  the  propriety  of  putting  the  King  quietly  out  of  the  way 
by  a  cup  of  coffee;  but  the  scandal  of  a  divorce  shocked  them.” 

The  proposal  to  ]X)ison  the  King’s  coffee  was,  however,  dis¬ 
carded  as  too  drastic ;  and  the  plan  of  reconciling  the  Queen  to 
him  w’as  preferred.  The  reconciliation  was  not  very  easily 
effected,  for  the  King  himself  was  sulking.  He  offered  to  lay 
proofs  of  the  Queen’s  infidelity  before  a  Cabinet  Council ;  he 
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threatened  to  publish  a  manifesto  to  the  nation,  setting  forth  his 
wrongs,  and  to  circularise  the  Courts  of  Europe  to  the  effect  that 
he  could  not  possibly  be  the  father  of  Isabella’s  child.  He  also 
complained  that  Serrano  had  been  “wanting  in  respect  for  him,” 
and  had  called  him  “disgusting  names” ;  and  he  went  on  : — 

“The  man  is  a  two-penny -half -penny  Godoy,  who  does  not  know  how 
to  behave  himself.  Godoy,  at  any  rate,  made  himself  agreeable  to  my 
grandfather  while  seeking  my  grandmother’s  favours.  The  interests  of 
fifteen  million  Spaniards  required  that  sacrifice,  as  they  now  require  other 
sacrifices.  1  am  not  my  little  Isabella’s  twin  star,  nor  is  she  mine;  but 
our  people  ought  to  be  given  to  understand  the  contrary.  I  will  be 
tolerant  on  one  condition  only — that  the  Serrano  influence  disappears.” 

It  disappeared,  partly  because  Narvaez  threatened  to  shoot 
Serrano  if  it  did  not,  but  chiefly  because  Isabella  began  to  get 
tired  of  him.  Cristina’s  remonstrances  had  been  vain.  When 
Cristina  angrily  told  Isabella  that  she  was  too  little  educated  to 
know'  how  to  behave  herself,  Isabella  replied,  according  to 
Greville  :  “  Mamma  know's  that  I  did  not  educate  myself.”  But 
fickleness  achieved  the  result  which  exhortations  to  virtue,  or 
at  least  to  the  outward  show  of  virtue,  had  failed  to  bring  about. 
Serrano  retired,  with  money  in  his  pocket  and  an  estate  in 
Estremadura ;  and  Narvaez  took  steps,  not  only  to  restore 
decorum,  but  to  maintain  it.  He  telegraphed  for  Cristina;  he 
purged  the  Palace  of  its  loosest  livers ;  he  insisted  that  his 
sovereign  should  complete  her  toilet  before  receiving  ambassadors 
in  audience ;  and  he  required  the  King  to  pay  tribute  to  appear¬ 
ances  by  resuming  his  place  at  the  Queen’s  side. 

A  sentimental  story  is  told  of  their  reconciliation.  Narvaez 
and  the  Papal  Legate,  it  is  said,  brought  them  together;  and  the 
Legate  thought  it  necessary  to  stay  in  order  to  witness  their 
embraces;  whereupon  Narvaez  remonstrated,  saying  :  “Whither 
away,  Your  Eminence?  Let  them  be  alone  with  their  tears  and 
kisses.  These  things  are  better  done  without  witnesses.”  He 
may  have  said  so,  for  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an  apposite  remark ; 
but  the  story  should  certainly  be  supplemented  by  Lord  Canning’s 
sardonic  commentary  :  — 

“The  King”  (he  writes  to  Lord  Hlalmesbury)  “I  have  not  seen,  although 
Narvaez  has  just  brought  him  back  to  the  Palace,  for  which  the  French 
papers,  and  I  daresay  the  English,  too,  will  puff  him  as  a  paragon  of 
morality.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  and  another 
to  make  him  drink,  especially  if  he  should  happen  to  have  the  hydrophobia. 
Don’t  believe  a  word  in  a  reconciliation  on  either  side.” 

And  Lord  Canning  adds  reasons  for  his  scepticism,  showing 
that  Serrano  had  already  had  a  successor  ;  — 

“The  day  before  yesterday  a  singer  at  the  opera  came  home  to  his 
lodgings  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  found  them  occupied  by  the 
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police,  who  had  a  carriage  ready  to  take  him  oh  to  Valencia,  the  reasou 
being  that  his  night  had  been  passed  at  the  Palace.  To  say  the  truth 
this  appears  to  me  rather  hard,  for  nothing  is  dedueible  from  the  hour 
at  which  he  left  the  Palace,  inasmuch  as  the  Queen  turns  night  into  day 
sees  her  Ministers  after  the  Opera,  sups  at  four  or  five,  and  does  not  »o 
to  bed  till  morning.  However,  as  this  man  is  not  her  singing-master  I 
suppose  Narvaez  considers  that  he  had  no  business  there.  At  all  events 
it  is  certain  that  he  is  packed  off.” 

And  very  properly  packed  off,  one  does  not  doubt ;  for  it  seems 
to  be  agreed  in  the  circles  which  speak  with  authority  upon  such 
matters  that  it  is  far  more  shocking  for  a  Queen  to  favour  an 
actor  than  to  favour  a  soldier ;  while,  if  it  be  a  soldier  who 
is  favoured,  the  gravity  of  the  offence  varies  inversely  with  that 
soldier’s  military  rank  :  a  view  of  the  matter  confirmed  by  a  very 
censorious  article  contributed,  when  the  Queen’s  diversions  at 
last  got  her  into  political  trouble,  to  the  decorous  columns  of 
Fraser’s  Magazine, — 

“In  the  old  Roman  world,”  we  there  read,  “gladiators  and  slaves  have 
sometimes  acquired  an  infamous  importance;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  one  does  not  expect  to  find  the  fortunes  of  a  once 
great  and  proud  nation  dependent  on  the  whims  and  caprices  of  dancers 
and  funambulos,  or  ensigns,  or  lieutenants,  or  led  captains,  distinguished 
only  by  loose  morals  and  good  looks.” 

Assuredly  one  does  not  expect  it ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that 
in  this  case  it  happened,  and  went  on  happening — albeit  with 
occasional  intervals  of  relative  decorum — until  the  end ;  and  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  Narvaez  that  those  intervals  of  relative  decorum 
were  of  his  contriving. 

That  is  enough,  however,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
Another  point  to  which  it  is  important  to  animadvert,  in  order 
that  Isabella’s  first  revolution  may  be  understood,  is  the  con¬ 
juncture  of  her  free  indulgence  of  caprices  with  aspirations  after 
a  devout  and  holy  life ;  with  the  result  that  the  Spanish  Court 
was  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most  corrupt  in  Europe  and 
also  the  most  pious — and  that  without  the  faintest  shadow  of 
conscious  insincerity.  Isabella,  that  is  to  say,  was  not  hypo¬ 
critical,  but  superstitious,  with  a  growing  addiction  to  mysticism. 
Probably  she  shared  Lord  Melbourne’s  view  that  religion  must 
not  be  allowed  to  intrude  into  private  life,  least  of  all  in  Eoyal 
circles ;  but  she  made  amends  for  its  exclusion  from  that  sphere 
of  influence  by  elaborate  religious  observances,  and  zeal  for  the 
Biaterial  interests  of  the  Holy  See. 

She  had  been  frightened  by  an  attempt  upon  her  life  by  a 
priest  who  had  gone  to  his  doom  calmly,  as  one  who  believed 
himself  to  have  been  the  appointed  instrument  of  God,  pitying 
his  executioners  “for  having  to  stay  in  a  world  of  corruption 
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and  misery.”  Consequently  she  took  to  washing  the  feet  of  the 
poor,  and  to  wearing  the  cast-off  chemises  of  a  notorious  nun — 
re'^arding  them  as  sacred  relics  which  would  guarantee  her  against 
calamity.  Consequently,  again,  at  the  time  when  malignant 
gossip  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  her  familiarity  with  such 
Bohemians  as  Tirso  Obregon  the  singer  and  Emilio  Arrieto  the 
composer,  she  put  off'  the  panoply  of  State  at  penitential  seasons, 
and  knelt  for  hours  on  the  cold  stones  of  churches,  unattended 
and  absorbed,  sobbing  aloud  in  the  ecstasy  of  mystical  emotion. 
Consequently,  to  conclude,  she  allowed  clerical  influence  to 
control  her  policy,  and  the  dominant  idea  of  clerical  people  at 
that  time  was  to  get  hold  of  as  much  money  as  possible  for  the 
Church,  with  the  result  that  the  Government  became  as  corru])t 
in  one  sense  as  the  Court  was  in  another;  and,  Narvaez  having 
now  retired,  “morality  ”  became  the  catchword  of  the  reformers. 

“Morality”  meant  for  them,  however,  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  purity  of  the  domestic  hearth,  though  they  strengthened 
their  case  by  mentioning  that  branch  of  the  subject  also.  It 
further,  and  chiefly,  meant  honesty  in  the  management  of  the 
Spanish  finances.  Isabella,  it  was  justly  said,  was  so  generous 
a  woman  that  “she  woidd  give  away  her  head  if  only  it  were 
loose.”  As  her  head  was  not  loose,  and  could  not  be  thus 
disposed  of  in  charity,  she  gave  away  other  things  instead  :  not 
only  her  bracelets  and  her  diamonds,  which  were  hers  to  give, 
but  also  things  which  might  be  regarded  as  belonging,  not  to 
her,  but  to  the  Spanish  nation. 

How  far  the  fault  was  hers  one  cannot  say — she  may  not  have 
understood  what  she  was  doing,  or  that  there  was  any  particular 
harm  in  doing  it.  She  was  still  young,  and  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  invent  honesty,  any  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
morality,  for  herself.  Her  father  had,  notoriously,  enriched 
himself  by  plundering  the  navy ;  and  her  mother,  when  she 
went  into  exile,  had  stolen  the  Crown  jew'els  and  the  Palace 
plate.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  daughter  of  such  parents 
fell  in  with  the  traditional  Bourbon  doctrine  that  the  wealth 
of  a  country  is  the  Sovereign’s  private  property — a  pie  to  be 
cut  up  into  slices  and  distributed  among  the  Sovereign’s  friends. 

Isabella,  at  any  rate,  did  fall  in  with  that  doctrine — not  pro¬ 
claiming  it  aloud,  indeed,  but  acquiescing  in  it.  She  had  her 
mother  by  her  side  to  prompt  her  to  do  so,  and  stock-jobbing 
^linisters,  like  Sartorius  and  Salamanca,  to  show  her  how  it 
could  most  effectively  be  done.  It  was  the  great  epoch  of  “con¬ 
cessions”:  railway  concessions,  steamboat  concessions,  conces¬ 
sions  for  theatrical  entertainments.  Whether  those  concessions 
were  given  away  or  sold,  there  were  ample  opportunities  for 
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corrupt  practices,  and  the  enriching  of  individuals  at  the  expense 
of  the  community.  Slices  of  the  pie,  in  short,  were  carefully 
carved  and  handed  to  members  of  the  Administration  and  of 
the  Camarilla.  Specially  large  slices  were  grabbed  by  the  Queen 
Mother  and  her  husband,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  public 
debt  was  accumulating,  and  the  annual  budgets  showed  deficit 
after  deficit.  The  Spanish  Government,  it  might  have  been  said, 
w^as  not  so  much  a  Government  as  a  board  of  directors,  first 
rigging,  and  then  unloading,  the  shares  of  a  bogus  company. 

In  the  end  they  overdid  it,  with  the  result  that  Isabella  woke 
up  one  morning  and  found  herself  unpopular — enthusiasts  for 
the  purity  of  the  home  joining  hands  and  voices  with  opponents 
of  the  plundering  of  the  public  purse,  and  something  uncom¬ 
monly  like  the  hum  of  revolution  in  the  air. 

Long  before  anything  happened,  everyone  knew^  pretty  well 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Everyone  knew,  that  is  to  say,  that 
O’Donnell  was  going  to  “pronounce.”  He  was  the  same  Leopold 
O’Donnell  who  had  once  dashed  over  the  French  frontier  in 
order  to  upset  Espartero  for  Queen  Cristina’s  sake ;  but  now 
he  was  about  to  turn  on  Queen  Cristina  on  account  of  her 
“immorality”  in  money  matters.  “With  him”  was  General 
Dulce,  who  commanded  the  cavalry.  He  w’as  the  same  General 
Dulce  w'ho  had  defended  Isabella  in  her  Palace  when  Concha 
and  Leon  had  tried  to  kidnap  her  and  carry  her  off  to  her  mother 
while  O’Donnell  w’as  making  trouble  in  the  provinces  in  her 
mother’s  interests ;  but  times  had  changed  since  then.  Isabella 
and  her  mother  w’ere  now’  allies,  and  Dulce  and  O’Donnell  were 
allied  against  them — or,  at  least,  against  the  Ministers,  who 
acted  in  their  name,  and  carved  the  public  pie  for  their  benefit 
and  that  of  their  friends. 

They  were  not  intimidated  because  a  premature  rising  at 
Saragossa  was  suppressed  and  punished  with  the  usual  severity, 
or  because  various  officers  of  high  rank  on  w’hom  they  relied  were 
sent,  as  a  preventive  measure,  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  They 
waited  nearly  six  months  for  their  opportunity  of  striking  a 
sudden  and  effective  blow ;  and  all  through  those  six  months 
everyone  knew  w’hat  w’as  impending,  while  the  discontent  and 
disgust  of  the  civilians,  whose  cause  they  were  to  champion,  was 
manifested  by  various  means,  some  open  and  some  surreptitious- 
some  ostentatiously  insolent  and  some  cunningly  malicious. 

Their  first  hostile  demonstration  consisted  in  declining  to  be 
interested  in  a  domestic  event  at  the  Palace.  A  daughter  was 
born  to  Isabella  in  January,  1854,  and  the  Progressive  journalists 
took  the  offensive  line  that,  in  view’  of  the  notoriety  of  the  Queen’s 
liaisons,  the  incident  was  one  w’hich  it  was  better  to  hush  up  than 
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to  make  a  fuss  about.  They  refused  to  “display  ”  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  birth  sent  to  them  from  the  Palace,  or  the  bulletins 
of  the  physicians  which  succeeded  it,  but  tucked  the  news  away 
among  the  items  of  “miscellaneous  intelligence,”  where  it 
appeared  without  remark  or  comment.  Nor,  things  being  what 
they  were  and  the  occasion  for  scandal  what  it  w^as,  were  matters 
perceptibly  mended  when  El  Heraldo — the  organ  of  Sartorius — 
denounced  the  proceeding  as  unconstitutional. 

At  the  same  time,  the  insolence  of  the  Press  found  an  echo  in 
the  insolence  of  professorial  chairs.  Young  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
who  was  presently  to  make  a  great  name  for  himself  in  Spanish 
politics,  contrived  to  indicate  his  candid  opinion  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  the  favourites  of  Philip  III. 
and  Philip  IV.,  and  was  removed  from  his  post  because  he  had 
announced  that  his  next  lecture  would  deal  with  “the  dissolute 
morals  of  Queen  Mariana  ” — a  theme  which  afforded  an  obvious 
opening  for  other  objectionable  insinuations.  Severe  measures 
were  also  taken  for  the  repression  of  newspaper  activity ;  but 
what  the  pressmen  could  not  say  as  journalists  they  contrived  to 
say  as  pamphleteers  ; — 

“  On  the  25th  of  April  ”  (writes  an  Attach^  in  Madrid  in  his  Sketches  of 
the  Court  of  Isabella  II.)  “a  letter,  which  appeared  like  an  invitation  to 
a  funeral,  was  left  at  the  Legation,  which,  upon  being  opened,  w'as  found  to 
contain  a  small  printed  newspaper,  called  the  Murcielago  (the  Bat)  containing 
a  series  of  attacks  against  the  Government.  Since  then  it  drops  mysteri¬ 
ously  into  people’s  houses,  is  left  at  their  doors  in  various  forms,  and 
is  said  to  have  appeared  on  the  King’s  table,  and  even  in  the  Queen’s 
toilet-chamber.” 

It  was  not  pleasant  reading  for  them.  It  denounced  Salamanca 
and  the  Duke  of  Eianzares  as  partners  in  scandalous  stock-jobbing 
enterprises ;  and  it  also  contained  some  alleged  advertisements  of 
a  very  sarcastic  character.  For  instance  : — 

“.Any  persons  desiring  an  office  can  call  at  the  Department  of  Fomento, 
where  Don  Juan  Perez  Galvo  will  attend  to  them.  Notice:  The  money 
must  be  paid  beforehand. 

“War  Department:  Employment,  grades,  crosses,  honours.  Apply  to 
Don  Saturnino  Parra,  commissioner  of  the  sub-secretary  of  War,  to  treat 
of  their  price.” 

And,  to  crowm  all,  the  publication  held  itself  out  as  “edited  by 
Don  Jose  Salamanca” — the  stock-jobbing  Minister  above- 
mentioned. 

That  was  the  beginning.  A  second  number  appeared  on  May 
26th,  and  exposed  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  in 
certain  railway  shares,  the  Duke  of  Eianzares  had  been  allowed 
to  exchange  those  w'hich  he  held  for  Treasury  Bonds.  A  third 
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number,  dated  June  4th,  addressed  a  direct  appeal  to  Isabella 
herself  :  — 

“  It  is  the  pain  and  grief  of  her  faithful  subjects  that  they  can  no  longer 
pronounce  her  name  without  contempt.  Everywhere,  in  every  street  in 
every  public  place,  the  scandals  of  her  private  life  are  the  subject  of 
malevolent  remark.  Some  suggest  that  Pedro  V.  should  take  her  throne 
from  her,  while  others  put  forward  the  claims  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier." 

A  fourth  and  last  number,  still  more  violent  in  tone,  appeared 
on  June  11th.  It  named  the  reigning  favourite,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army,  promoted  to  that  rank  as  a  reward  for  his  “dashing 
expeditions  to  the  royal  residences.”  It  discussed  the  prevalent 
rumours  of  a  forthcoming  change  of  Government  in  the  following 
language  : — 

“  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  j)resent  Ministers  will  have  still 
worse  successors.  But  that  is  impossible.  Candelas  is  dead.” 

Candelas  being  the  Spanish  equivalent  of  the  French  Cartouche, 
or  of  our  Dick  Turpin. 

At  the  same  time  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  laws  were  broken, 
that  the  Constitution  had  ceased  to  exist,  that  the  Ministry  which 
was  nominally  the  Queen’s  was  in  reality  that  of  “the  absurd 
imbecile”  privileged  to  gratify  her  licentious  inclinations;  and 
the  conclusion  was  a  call  to  arms  ; — 

“Are  there  no  swords  in  the  land  of  the  Cid?  Are  there  no  pikes?  Are 
there  no  stones?  Up,  Spaniards!  Death  to  the  favourite!  Long  live  the 
Constitution !  Long  live  Liberty !  ” 

It  was  an  ai^peal  to  the  mob,  to  which  the  mob  was  too  weak 
to  make  response.  The  soldiers  must  speak  first ;  but  the  hour 
had  come  when  the  soldiers  were  prepared  to  speak.  O’Donnell 
(who  had  been  hiding  from  the  police  in  Madrid)  had  been  ill,  to 
the  point  of  receiving  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church  ;  but  now 
he  was  well  again.  He  was  a  soldier  to  be  reckoned  with,  and, 
having  held  high  office  and  lost  it,  he  had  personal  grievances  to 
avenge.  He  “pronounced”  at  Alcala,  demanding  in  the  character 
of  “loyal  subject”  that  the  Cortes  should  be  summoned  and  the 
Cabinet  dismissed.  The  Cabinet  replied  by  cashiering  him,  and 
Dulce,  and  some  others;  and  General  Blaser,  Minister  of  War, 
sallied  forth  to  attack  him  with  such  regiments  as  remained 
faithful ;  and  the  so-called  Battle  of  Vicalvaro  was  fought. 

A  comic  opera  battle,  if  ever  there  was  one.  O’Donnell  had 
practically  all  the  cavalry,  and  Blaser  had  practically  all  the 
artillery.  The  cavalry  dared  not  charge  the  guns ;  and  the 
artillery  could  not  get  the  guns  near  enough  to  the  cavalry  to 
hurt  them.  Consequently,  there  w’ere  hardly  more  casualties 
than  the  generals  could  count  on  their  fingers,  and  both  generals 
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adjudged  themselves  the  victory.  Blaser  returned  to  Madrid,  and 
swaggered  as  a  conquering  hero ;  while  O’Donnell  triumphantly 
took  charge  of  the  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies  at  Aranjuez.  So 
far,  in  short,  the  game  was  drawn ;  but  then  O’Donnell  appealed 
to  the  civilians,  and  the  civilians  threw  their  pikes  into  the 
balance. 

O’Donnell’s  pronunciarniento ,  that  is  to  say,  w’as  supplemented 
by  a  manifesto,  drafted  for  him  by  young  Canovas  del  Castillo. 
He,  who  had  always  been  a  Conservative,  and  was  soon  to  be  a 
Conservative  again,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Progressive 
programme.  He  would  maintain  the  throne  but  disperse  the 
Camarilla ;  he  would  purify  the  electoral  system  and  free  the 
Press ;  he  would  distribute  the  privileges  of  local  self-government 
with  a  lavish  hand  and  reconstitute  the  National  Militia,  &c.,  &c. 
The  bait  was  taken,  and  the  appeal  was  heard  and  answered. 
Valladolid  spoke  ;  Barcelona  spoke.  Above  all,  Madrid  spoke,  and 
even  shouted. 

And  Isabella? 

She  was  a  foolish  and  frivolous  woman — her  frivolity  and  folly 
had  contributed  largely  to  the  making  of  the  trouble  which  now 
overtook  her ;  but  she  displayed  her  best  qualities  during  those 
difficult  days.  A  lack  of  courage  was  not  one  of  her  failings ;  and 
if  she  did  not  face  the  situation  with  sense,  at  least  she  faced  it 
with  spirit.  Instead  of  dismissing  her  Ministers,  she  proposed  to 
place  herself  at  the  head  of  her  troops.  “If  I  were  a  man,”  she 
is  re))orted  to  have  said,  “I  w’ould  myself  lead  my  soldiers  to  the 
fray.”  “And  so  w’ould  I  if  7  were  a  man,”  her  husband  is  reported 
to  have  replied ;  but  that  anecdote  may  have  been  the  invention 
of  the  malicious.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  at  least  drove  with 
bravado  through  the  streets  of  her  capital,  without  an  escort — 
her  timorous  consort  cowering  reluctantly  by  her  side. 

She  was  at  La  Granja  when  the  news  of  the  disturbance  reached 
her  :  that  same  La  Granja  at  which  the  Sergeants  had  extorted 
a  Constitution  from  her  mother  by  threatening  to  shoot  her 
paramour  if  she  did  not  grant  it.  Her  attitude  towards  Eevolu- 
tions  was  sceptical — she  had  seen  too  many  Eevolutions  to  believe 
in  them.  She  regarded  them  merely  as  unfortunate  misunder¬ 
standings  which  could  be  cleared  up  by  a  few  kind  words  and  an 
appeal  to  Spanish  chivalry.  So  she  ordered  the  carriages  to  be 
brought  to  the  door,  and  set  out  with  the  whole  of  her  household 
for  Madrid.  The  attache  depicts  her  entrance  ; — 

“Last  night,  about  eleven  o’clock,  when  anxiety  was  at  its  highest,  all 
the  bells  of  the  City  pealed  forth  in  concert.  At  the  same  time,  the  sound 
of  wheels,  and  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  loud  shouts  of  Lira  fa  Reyna! 
mingled  with  the  music  of  the  royal  march,  broke  in  upon  the  lugubrious 
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silence  in  which  Madrid  had  been  sunk  for  a  few  hours.  The  Queen  had 
passed  the  gates  in  safety.  The  entrance  was  very  fine — twelve  or  thirteen 
coaches,  and  a  splendid  troop,  the  balconies  crowded  with  ladies.  The 
Ministers  had  gone  to  the  gates  to  meet  Her  Majesty,  and  a  council  was 
held  in  the  Palace  that  night.” 

Not  only  was  a  Council  held,  but  a  deputation  of  leading 
citizens  presented  itself.  They  urged  her  to  break  with  the  past, 
and  she  promised  to  give  the  proposal  her  attentive  consideration. 
They  withdrew,  and  reported  what  she  had  said  to  those  who 
had  sent  them  ;  but  the  report  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Isabella 
had  only  spoken  those  fine  w^ords  which  butter  no  parsnips ;  and 
Madrid  meant  the  parsnips  to  be  buttered,  or  to  know’  the  reason 
why.  So  the  mob,  w’hich  had  hitherto  conducted  itself  with 
moderation,  began  to  get  out  of  hand ;  and  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ments  sprang  up  like  mushrooms. 

There  was  a  Provisional  Government  of  Respectable  Revolu¬ 
tionists  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  There  was  another  provisional 
government  of  revolutionists  w’ho  made  no  pretence  to  be  respect¬ 
able,  under  the  presidency  of  a  popular  bull-fighter,  in  one  of  the 
poorer  quarters.  But  neither  of  the  two  provisional  governments 
did  much  in  the  way  of  governing,  unless  it  w’ere  to  direct  the 
construction  of  innumerable  barricades,  brilliantly  illuminated, 
on  which  the  revolutionists  sat  throughout  the  night,  smoking, 
and  drinking,  and  playing  the  guitar.  The  principal  object  of 
their  enmity  w’as,  from  first  to  last,  Cristina.  They  heard  that 
Cristina  had  fled  for  refuge  to  her  daughter’s  Palace,  and  had  not 
forgotten  to  take  her  jewels  with  her.  A  Swiss  maid,  it  w’as  said, 
had  carried  off  those  jewels  in  her  apron.  The  mob  had  meant  to 
have  those  jewels,  and  it  followed  Cristina  to  the  Palace  gate. 
Further  it  could  not  go,  for  there  w’ere  still  soldiers  w’ho  could  be 
trusted  to  shoot  in  the  event  of  an  effort  to  rush  the  Palace ;  but 
it  demonstrated  outside,  singing  to  the  air  of  “La  Donna  e 
mobile  ”  : — 

“Muera  Cristina  1 
Muera  la  ladrona  I  ” 

Which  means,  of  course:  “Death  to  Cristina!  Death  to  the 
robber !  ’’ 

It  W’as  a  night  of  terror,  which  days  of  terror  were  to  follow. 
Isabella  made  ready  to  depart;  but  she  was,  in  fact,  safer  in  the 
Palace  than  she  w’ould  have  been  on  the  high  roads.  Her  mother, 
especially,  w’as  safer  in  the  Palace  than  she  w’ould  have  been 
anywhere  else  in  Spain,  for  the  mob  had  sw’orn  that  Cristina 
should  not  leave  Spain  alive.  In  the  Palace,  at  least,  a  handful 
of  loyal  men  could  be  trusted  to  give  passage  only  over  their  dead 
bodies ;  but  all  the  gates  of  Madrid  were  being  watched ,  and  all 
those  who  sought  passage  through  them  stopped  and  examined. 
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for  fear  lest  Cristina  should  slip  past  in  disguise,  while  the 
vengeance  which  she  had  escaped  was  being  wreaked  upon  her 
house. 

The  Civil  Guard  made  a  show  of  defending  it ;  but  when 
desperate  women  walked  straight  up  to  their  bayonets  they  gave 
way,  and  the  house  was  sacked.  The  women  plundered  the 
wardrobes,  attired  themselves  in  Cristina’s  finery,  and  streamed 
out  on  to  the  balcony  to  be  admired.  The  men  smashed  all  the 
glass,  and  flung  all  the  pictures  and  furniture  out  of  the  window 
into  the  street,  where  a  bonfire  was  made  of  it;  while  similar 
bonfires,  similarly  fed,  blazed  outside  the  mansions  of  Sartorius 
and  Salamanca. 

The  Ministers  themselves  had  had  warning,  and  had  fled  in 
time ;  and  the  mob  surged  on  towards  the  Benavente  Palace — 
the  residence  of  the  French  Ambassador — where  they  were 
reported  to  have  taken  refuge.  It  looked  for  the  moment  as  if 
the  Embassy  itself  would  have  been  rushed,  and  the  mob  was 
in  a  mood  to  laugh  at  the  Ambassador’s  threat  to  demand  his 
passports  if  any  violence  were  done.  Happily,  however,  they 
had  leaders  who  retained  influence  enough  to  check  them  at  that 
point ;  and  the  men  whom  they  sought  to  hang  on  lampposts  were 
smuggled  out  of  their  reach  :  Sartorius  clean-shaven  and  with 
dyed  hair,  “made  up”  as  a  valet,  and  Salamanca  disguised  as 
a  French  wine  merchant ;  but  the  King’s  younger  brother,  Don 
Fernando,  who  had  also  fled  for  shelter  to  the  Embassy,  died  of 
fright,  and  there  were  other  places  where  actual  murder  was  done. 

The  story  of  the  lynching  of  the  aged  Chief  of  the  Police,  w'ho 
lay  ill  in  his  bed  at  the  time  of  the  riots,  is  graphically  related 
by  our  Attache  : — 

“Arrived  before  his  house,  they  summoned  the  porter  to  admit  them. 
The  man  imperturbably  declared  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  where  his 
master  was.  A  pistol-shot,  which  laid  the  faithful  dependant  weltering  in 
his  blood,  announced  to  the  old  police-officer  that  his  time  w'as  come.  A 
priest  was  passing  by.  ‘  He  is  dying,’  said  he  to  the  mob;  ‘  he  has  but  a 
few  hours  to  live!  ’  ‘  Has  he  confessed?  ’  ‘  He  has.’  ‘  Then  he  is  all 

ready!  ’  cried  the  mob,  and  rushing  up  the  stairs,  they  burst  in  the  door, 
dragged  the  unfortunate  man  out  of  bed,  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  stand, 
they  threw  him  on  a  mattress,  and,  amidst  shrieks  and  curses,  jeers  and 
applauses,  he  was  carried  down  and  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  ferocious 
persecutors.  '  Picardol  bribon!  Rascal!  scoundrel!  You’ll  put  my  brother 
in  the  Saladero  again!  You’ll  have  my  husband  garotted !  ’  And  a  shower 
of  stones  and  filth  is  launched  by  a  female  fury  at  the  head  of  the  prisoner. 
Not  a  word  escaped  from  his  mouth.  He  gazed  at  the  crowd  with  a  stupefied 
air,  but  uttered  no  complaint — no  cry  for  mercy.  Thus  the  horrid  procession 
passed  on  till  it  reached  the  Plaza  de  la  Cebada,  and  there,  amidst  taunts 
and  jeers,  and  cries  of  ‘  To  Hell  with  the  miscreant!  ’  the  bull-fighter  gave 
the  signal,  a  shot  was  fired,  and  the  sufferings  of  poor  old  Chico  were 
ended.’’ 
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There  were  a  few  feeble  attempts  to  restore  order,  but  the 
soldiers  could  not  be  trusted.  The  rioters,  in  fact,  found  it 
necessary  to  check  their  own  excesses  by  nominating  a  Junta  of 
Public  Safety ;  but  the  real  end  of  the  tumult  did  not  begin  to  be 
visible  until  Isabella  at  last  bethought  herself  of  her  old  guardian, 
Don  Baldomero  Espartero. 

Espartero  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  Spain ;  but  be  had 
not  returned  to  politics.  He  was  now  vegetating — perhaps 
sulking — at  his  country  seat  at  Logrono.  His  name  was 
honoured,  but  it  was  assumed  that  he  had  shot  his  bolt  and  would 
never  shoot  another.  He  was,  in  short,  a  memory,  rather  than 
a  living  force  :  a  treasured  relic,  treasured  as  the  proof  that  an 
honest  man  had  once  controlled  the  destinies  of  Spain. 

He  was  not  a  great  man ;  and  he  was  only  strong  up  to  a 
point.  As  a  soldier  he  had  shown  himself  more  thorough  than 
brilliant ;  in  statecraft  he  had  shown — and  was  again  to  show— 
that  he  lacked  staying-power.  He  was  more  than  a  little  apt 
to  turn  aside  from  his  serious  duties  in  order  to  play  cards  for 
high  stakes;  and  he  was  certainly  deficient  in  energy,  except 
in  the  actual  presence  of  danger.  At  least,  how^ever,  he  was  not 
of  the  company  of  those  who  treated  the  common-weal  as  a 
pie,  to  be  cut  up  and  handed  round;  and  the  situation  was  now 
such  as  to  call  for  an  honest  man,  who  did  not  tremble  in  his 
shoes  at  the  sight  of  barricades.  So  Isabella  remembered  him, 
and  summoned  him ;  and  he  sent  a  messenger  to  expound  the 
conditions  on  which  he  was  willing  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Isabella  was,  at  last,  thoroughly  frightened — not  so  much  for 
herself  as  for  her  mother.  The  Junta  of  Public  Safety,  which 
was  now  keeping  such  order  as  it  could,  had  invited  her  to  yet 
another  act  of  bravado.  It  had  been  arranged  that  she  should 
once  more  quit  the  shelter  of  her  hedge  of  bayonets  and  show 
herself  to  her  “loyal  people.”  The  Junta  was  to  accompany  her; 
the  National  Militia  w’ere  to  protect  her.  “Her  Majesty’s  drive,” 
the  official  announcement  ran,  “after  the  grave  conflict  through 
which  the  people  of  Madrid  have  passed,  wdll  be  a  manifesto 
of  the  harmony  which  happily  reigns  between  the  people  and 
the  constitutional  throne.” 

An  imposing  conclusion,  quickly  followed  by  as  impressive  an 
anti-climax ;  for  this  time,  when  the  coach  came  to  the  door, 
Isabella  refused  point-blank  to  get  into  it.  Her  confidence  in 
her  “loyal  subjects”  had  been  shaken  by  their  tumultuous  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  she  dared  not  trust  even  the  Palace  garrison  out 
of  her  sight.  The  mob,  she  feared,  might  rush  even  the  Poyal 
apartments  during  her  absence ;  and  she  might  return  from  her 
drive  to  find  her  mother  hanging  from  a  tree.  So  she  shrank 
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back,  and  waited  for  General  Allende  Salazar  to  tell  her  on 
what  terms  her  whilom  guardian  consented  to  save  her. 

He  was  a  blunt  soldier,  better  versed  in  the  language  of  camps 
than  of  Courts ;  and  though  he  afterwards  denied  that  he  had  had 
any  intention  of  speaking  disrespectfully,  he  seems  to  have 
blurted  out  his  message  without  excess  of  ceremony.  He  spoke 
of  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  the  necessity  of  deference  to  the 
Cortes ;  but  that  was  nothing — a  detail  which  seemed  to  concern 
the  Ministers  rather  than  the  Queen,  He  w’ent  on  to  speak  of 
the  dismissal  of  the  Royal  Household ;  and  that  was  a  graver 
matter,  involving  the  showing  of  the  door  to  those  dandies  of 
all  degrees,  Bohemian  and  military,  who  were  styled  “the  Royal 
peacocks.”  Isabella  flared  up,  and  there  ensued  a  scene— or 
rather  a  series  of  scenes — of  a  sort  w^hich  one  imagines  to  be 
rare  in  the  annals  of  Royal  boudoirs. 

The  time  was  early  in  the  morning.  Isabella  was  in  her 
dressing-gown.  Her  hair  was  tumbled,  and  her  eyes  were  red. 
She  had  passed  a  night  of  sleepless  agitation ;  but  still  she  was 
not  cowed.  She  inquired  indignantly  on  what  grounds  Espartero 
presumed  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  her  household ;  and  the 
blunt  soldier,  dusty  from  his  journey,  told  her.  He  spoke  of 
“morality” — by  which  wwd  he,  at  least,  meant,  not  financial 
integrity  in  public  places,  but  decency  and  decorum  on  the 
domestic  hearth.  He  went  into  particulars  and  mentioned  names. 

Isabella’s  anger  can  be  imagined,  and  has  been  described. 
Morality!  she  exclaimed.  Morality,  indeed!  How  dared 
General  Allende  Salazar  talk  to  her  about  morality?  No  one 
had  ever  dared  to  talk  to  her  about  morality  before ;  which  may, 
or  may  not,  have  been  true,  but  entailed  the  politely  cutting 
rejoinder:  “That,  madam,  I  can  quite  believe.  It  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  in  palaces  that  the  truth  is  told.”  Whereupon  Isabella 
gave  way  to  hysterics ;  and  the  King,  who  w’as  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  heard  her  sobs,  and  entered.  He  knew,  of  course — 
none  better— on  what  a  solid  basis  of  fact  the  allegations  of  scandal 
rested.  So  that  he  did  not  assume  the  air  of  a  husband  outraged 
by  the  insult  to  his  wife,  but  merely  invited  General  Allende 
Salazar  to  retire  while  her  Majesty  considered  her  reply. 

The  General  bowed  low,  with  all  the  proper  punctilio,  and 
withdrew  ;  but  Isabella  was  in  no  mood  to  take  time  for  considera¬ 
tion.  She  was  in  a  mood  rather  to  follow  the  Ambassador  to  the 
door  and  shout  down  the  stairs  that  nothing  should  induce  her 
to  reign  any  longer  over  barbarous  subjects  who  sent  rude  soldiers 
to  lecture  her  about  morality ;  and  then  she  sent  for  the  French 
Ambassador,  and  poured  her  grievances  into  his  ears.  And  he, 
of  course,  was  much  too  good  a  diplomatist,  and  much  too  polite 
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a  man,  to  improve  the  occasion  by  any  appeal  to  higher  laws 
or  any  reference  to  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  appearances.  He 
just  let  Isabella  talk,  and  then,  when  there  was,  at  last,  a  pause 
in  the  flood  of  her  eloquence,  he  dropped  the  one  hint  which  was 
capable  of  bringing  her  to  reason. 

Of  course,  of  course.  Her  Majesty’s  position  was,  no  doubt, 
very  painful ;  her  Majesty’s  resentment  very  natural.  He  quite 
understood  her  Majesty’s  feelings — her  Majesty  had  explained 
them  very  clearly.  Unquestionably  there  were  circumstances  in 
which  the  role  of  ruler  was  an  ungrateful  one.  Still,  since  her 
Majesty  spoke  of  abdication,  he  w^ould  venture  to  ask  :  Had 
her  Majesty  fully  realised  all  the  consequences  which  abdication 
would  involve?  Her  Majesty  could,  if  she  thought  well,  resign 
her  ow’n  rights  to  the  throne  of  Spain ;  but  it  was  not  competent 
for  her  to  resign  those  of  her  daughter.  And  that  meant— one 
can  picture  the  suggestive  pause,  and  the  crowd  of  conjectures 
wdiich  sprang  up  in  Isabella’s  mind  to  fill  it  :  — 

For  that  meant,  of  course,  that  abdication  spelt  separation; 
and  that,  if  Isabella  retired  to  France,  her  daughter  wnuld  be 
taken  from  her,  and  brought  up,  just  as  she  had  been,  under 
a  guardian.  The  fear  touched  the  most  sensitive  chord  in  her 
bosom,  as  the  Ambassador  had  known  that  it  would.  She  stopped 
her  tirade,  and  changed  her  mind  as  quickly  as  the  hunted  hare 
doubles:  “What!  Leave  my  daughter?  I  would  sooner  let 
them  drag  me  through  the  streets.”  Much  sooner,  therefore, 
would  she  let  rude  men  lecture  her  on  “morality.”  So  that  the 
answer  which  she  finally  sent  to  Espartero  w’as  quite  different 
from  the  answer  which  she  had  wanted  to  shout  down  the  stairs 
to  his  departing  plenipotentiary. 

She  bade  Espartero  come,  on  his  own  terms ;  and  on  July  28th 
he  entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  acclaimed  by  the  crowd,  and 
promising  liberty  and  all  manner  of  reforms.  On  the  following 
day  O’Donnell  made  an  entry,  only  less  splendid ;  and  the  two 
generals,  once  such  deadly  enemies,  show^ed  themselves  together 
on  a  balcony,  and  embraced  in  public,  as  a  prelude  to  forming 
a  Cabinet. 


Francis  Grtbble. 


richaed  steauss  and  an  opeeatic  peoblem. 

I. 


In  spite  of  the  satire,  which,  from  the  days  of  Addison  to  this 
year  of  grace,  has  been  poured  on  opera  as  a  form  of  drama,  it 
still  has  vitality,  and  still  interests  and  impresses  the  public. 
The  world  of  dilettanti  is  unmoved  by  the  most  complete  and 
serious  aesthetic  arguments  against  music-drama.  Even  the  old 
operas  hold  the  stage,  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  Wagner’s  music- 
dramas,  and  not  only  because  some  celebrated  singer  or  other 
chooses  to  appear  in  them.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  Opera 
is  a  most  convenient  form  of  music  for  its  composer.  It  enables 
him  to  write  complex  orchestral  music,  if  he  be  a  German,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  use  of  the  variety  and  expressiveness 
of  the  human  voice;  and,  if  he  be  an  Italian,  he  can  flirt  a  little 
with  the  orchestra,  and  wTite  that  emotional  and  melodious  clap¬ 
trap  for  the  voices  in  which  modern  Italian  composers  excel. 
Wagner’s  theories,  if  they  had  been  based  on  unalterable  essen¬ 
tials  of  musical  dramatic  art,  should  have  swept  the  opera-stage 
of  everything  not  Wagnerian.  Instead,  we  find  that  operas  are 
still  written  which  are  only  indirectly  influenced  by  Wagner. 
There  is  room,  of  course,  for  all  sorts  of  musical  dramatic  works, 
but  aesthetically  they  should  differ  in  degree  and  not  in  kind. 
There  should  be  some  standard  in  this  hybrid  art  of  music-drama. 
In  the  old  days,  when  no  one  gave  opera  a  moment’s  thought 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  music  was  the  standard.  It  did 
not  matter  if  a  coloratura  air  was  unsuitable  to  the  dramatic 
situation.  The  public  demanded  that  type  of  air,  and  so  it  came 
to  be  written,  and  the  drama  had  to  take  care  of  itself.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  and  long  before  Wagner  began  his  reforms,  drama  reasserted 
itself,  and  the  music  of  opera  had  to  conform  more  or  less  to  the 
dramatic  situation. 

Then,  in  time,  a  new  situation  was  created  by  the  rise  and 
development  of  orchestral  music.  How’  w^as  this  w'onderful  new 
expression  of  the  art  to  be  employed  in  opera?  In  spite  of  all 
Wagner’s  voluminous  theoretical  writings  on  opera  as  music- 
drama,  his  real,  essential  innovation  w’as  not  in  making  the 
vocal  music  more  plastic  to  the  dramatic  expression,  nor,  indeed, 
in  casting  aside  the  purely  “  conventional  ”  forms  of  concerted 
music  as  a  dramatic  anomaly  (for  Wagner  himself  in  practice 
saw  that  they  were  good),  but  in  his  use  of  the  orchestra  as  a 
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kind  of  chorus  or  commentary.  That  use  enormously  increased 
the  value  of  music-drama  as  music.  Whatever  may  be  the 
future  of  opera,  the  orchestra  will  never  again  be  subservient  to 
the  singers.  Debussy  has  tried,  in  Pelleas  et  McUsande  to 
write  a  real  music-drama,  in  which  the  component  parts  of  the 
hybrid  art  were  welded  into  a  dramatic  whole,  but  the  result 
was  neither  satisfying  as  drama  nor  as  music. 

II. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  labour  the  point  that  in  music-drama 
music  must  be  the  jirincipal  factor.  If  the  art  is  considered  a 
form  of  drama,  or,  as  Wagner  argued,  the  form  of  drama,  music 
should  not  be  so  prominent  that  it  interferes  with  the  drama, 
but  that  is  an  academic  argument.  Opera  or  music-drama  is 
primarily  a  musical  art,  and  the  world  has  come  to  that  verv 
proper  conclusion  without  knowing  it.  As  to  modern  composers, 
not  one  since  Wagner  has  seemed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  his 
development  of  the  orchestral  commentary  has  entirely  altered 
the  constitution  of  music-drama.  Richard  Strauss  has  practically 
left  the  art  where  he  found  it.  Perhaps  he  has  managed,  in 
Elektra,  Salome,  and  Der  RosenkavaUer ,  to  separate  the  voices 
from  the  orchestral  commentary  with  more  dramatic  clearness 
than  Wagner  did,  except  in  a  few  scenes  in  The  Ring,  Tristan, 
and  Die  Meister singer,  but  this  is  a  good  deal  the  effect  of 
Strauss’s  lighter  orchestral  texture,  rather  than  an  effect  actually 
designed  by  the  composer.  Indeed,  it  may  even  be  said  that 
Richard  Strauss  has  been  retrograde,  for  Wagner  did  theoretically 
and,  to  some  extent,  practically  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
drama  required  for  music,  and  its  literary  expression,  must  be 
of  a  special  kind,  whereas  Strauss  has  attempted  to  set  actual 
plays  to  music.  The  libretti  of  Salome,  Elektra,  and  Der 
RosenkavaUer  are  merely  truncated  versions  of  the  plays  of  Oscar 
Wilde  and  Hugo  von  Hoffmansthal.  The  composer  has  not 
even  made  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  overcome  their  weakness 
as  libretti  of  music-drama.  He  has  just  composed  music  to 
them,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  dialogue,  and  when  he  has 
come  to  a  scene  in  which  the  dramatis  persona;  interject  short, 
broken  sentences,  he  has  made  the  voice-writing  as  ugly  and 
as  broken  as  possible.  I  cannot  see  in  any  of  his  music-dramas 
a  clear-eyed  appreciation  of  the  limitations  of  his  art-form,  an 
appreciation  which  is  often  an  inspiration  for  a  great  artist. 

The  book  of  Der  Roscnkavnlier  is,  indeed,  a  good  example  of 
what  the  book  of  a  music-drama  should  not  be.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  no  clear  issue.  The  love  of  the  Princess  for  the  boy 
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Octavian  and  her  pathetic  recognition  of  the  fact  that  youth 
has  long  since  fallen  from  her,  and  that  even  maturity  will  in 
a  few  years  ripen  into  decay,  is  one  of  the  themes.  The  love 
passages  between  the  Princess  and  Octavian  take  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  act.  Yet  we  see  nothing  of  her  at  all  in  the  second 
act,  and  she  has  not  much  influence  on  the  drama  when  she  does 
reappear  at  the  end  of  the  opera.  Musically,  the  Princess  and 
her  emotions  are  of  high  value,  and  Strauss  has  been  most 
inspired  when  illustrating  her  love  for  Octavian.  Then  as  the 
second  theme  in  this  disjointed  libretto  there  is  the  young  man’s 
love  for  Sophia,  and  hers  for  him.  When  Octavian  bears  the 
silver  Eose,  on  behalf  of  Baron  Ochs  of  Lerchenau,  and  sees 
Sophia  for  the  first  time,  there  is  some  music  of  genuine  inspira¬ 
tion.  Strauss  has  never  written  anything  more  beautiful.  These 
lovers  dwindle,  however,  as  the  opera  proceeds,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  third  theme  of  the  libretto,  the 
coarse  libertinism  of  Baron  Ochs.  As  Hoffmansthal  has  drawn 
that  veritable  ogre  of  promiscuous  amatory  adventures  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unmusical.  Music  cannot  descend  to  that  kind  of  realism. 
Richard  Strauss  has  displayed  much  adroitness  in  extricating 
himself  from  the  difficulty.  He  has  invented  an  amusing  repre¬ 
sentative  theme  to  depict  the  pompousness  of  this  aristocratic 
German  boor,  and  by  a  neat  twist  of  satire  he  has  been  able  to 
make  the  ugly  eroticism  of  the  Baron  quite  beautiful.  All  his 
amatory  reminiscences  and  present  inclinations  are  illustrated 
by  a  waltz — not  the  archaic  landler  which  might  have  been 
appropriate  to  the  period  of  the  play  (the  days  of  Marie  Theresa) 
—but  the  Viennese  waltz  of  the  present  day,  with  all  its  super¬ 
sensuousness  and  erotic  suggestion.  Purists  may  object  that  a 
modern  w'altz  should  not  be  introduced  in  a  drama  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  but  as  Eichard  the  first  inserted  one  in  Die 
Meister singer,  w’hy  should  Eichard  the  second  be  debarred? 
Moreover,  except  when  a  band  plays  waltzes  in  the  scene  in  the 
inn,  this  expression  of  the  Baron  is  only  heard  on  the  orchestra, 
which,  dramatically,  is  non-existent.  These  waltzes,  although 
not  very  striking  in  themselves,  actually  provide  a  large  part  of 
the  musical  material,  and  make  the  opera  a  tour  de  force  in  the 
amalgamation  of  different  styles  :  a  suggestion  of  eighteenth- 
century  formality,  modern  waltz  rhythm,  and  Strauss’s  own 
musical  manner.  Some  critics  have  thought  that  the  amalga¬ 
mation  is  not  complete,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  different  styles 
could  have  been  fused  with  more  neatness  or  more  skill. 

To  return  to  the  libretto  of  Der  Rosenkavalier,  the  figure  of 
Ochs  overshadows  all  else,  and  completely  obscures  the  Princess, 
Octavian,  and  Sophia.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  librettist 
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has  been  tempted  to  pad  out  his  lifeless  material  with  a  scene 
of  rank  and  stupid  horse-play,  unworthy  of  the  most  mechanical 
inventions  of  a  writer  of  mid-Victorian  farce.  Baron  Ochs 
himself  is  a  conventional  figure  of  eighteenth-century  comedy, 
but  the  composer  has  been  able  to  give  the  character  a  satirical 
twist  by  the  use  of  languorous  waltzes.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Strauss  to  identify  the  gross  eroticism  of  Baron  Ochs  with  the 
modern  Viennese  waltz.  The  aesthetic  point  to  be  considered 
is  not,  however,  the  merits  of  Herr  von  Hofmannsthal’s  libretto 
as  a  play,  but  its  suitability  for  music-drama. 

III. 

I  must  here  return  to  the  question  of  the  modern  use  of  the 
orchestra  and  its  influence  on  music-drama.  It  is  a  question 
which  has  not  been  squarely  faced  by  any  modern  composer. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  function  of  the  orchestra  in 
music-drama.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the 
voices,  but  has  an  independent  life  of  its  own  as  the  musical 
expression  of  the  composer’s  thoughts  on  the  drama  he  is  illus¬ 
trating.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  practically  independent 
while  it  has  to  be  woven  up  with  the  voices,  and  it  has  also  to 
hit  off  the  present  moments  of  dramatic  action.  It  is  almost  a 
truism  to  say  that  in  a  music-drama,  the  conduct  of  which  has 
to  be  carried  on  by  dialogue  that  does  not  metrically  yearn  for 
musical  expression,  there  must  be  whole  passages  in  which  the 
vocal  w^riting  has  to  be  subservient  to  the  orchestral  commentary. 
It  is  true  that  these  passages  may  be  dramatic  by  implication. 
For  instance  (if  I  may  be  so  crude) ,  when  a  heroine  is  expecting 
a  letter  from  her  lover  and  she  is  disappointed,  a  common¬ 
place  duologue  might  ensue  between  her  and  the  postman. 
What  they  said  would  not  require  musical  treatment  at  all; 
indeed,  it  would  sound  absurd  when  sung  in  a  language  under¬ 
stood  by  the  audience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feelings  of  the 
heroine,  her  hopes,  disappointment,  and  love  for  the  hero,  would 
give  very  suitable  material  for  the  orchestral  commentary  of  the 
composer.  Our  musicians  have  not  faced  this  difficulty.  Wagner 
faced  it,  and  wrote  his  libretto  so  that  they  should  include  as 
little  unmusical  dialogue  as  possible,  but  even  so  he  was  not 
able  entirely  to  eliminate  it,  least  of  all  in  his  comedy  Die 
Meistersinger,  for  the  conduct  of  comedy  requires  more  dialogue 
of  that  unessential  kind  than  tragedy.  In  the  early  days  of  opera 
composers  easily  extricated  themselves  from  this  artistic  difficulty 
by  simply  not  setting  such  dialogue  to  music.  At  first  it  was 
merely  spoken,  and  singing  w'as  reserved  for  the  more  lyrical 
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moments ;  later  on  a  meaningless  recitative  was  invented.  The 
instinct  of  the  old  composers  w’as  true,  but  the  musical  ear  could 
not  long  bear  the  terrible  cacophony  of  a  mixture  of  the  speaking 
and  singing  voice.  Wagner  objected  to  it  on  aesthetic  grounds  : 
the  spoken  voice,  he  thought,  destroyed  the  illusion;  but  the 
chief  reason  against  this  facile  solution  of  the  operatic  problem 
is  that  the  speaking  voice  sounds  ill  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  singing  voice.  ^loreover,  as  soon  as  composers  made 
the  orchestral  music  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the  drama,  of  a 
continuous  and  symphonic  character,  it  became  impossible  to- 
employ  the  speaking  voice. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  demands  some 
consideration.  Apart  altogether  from  the  unmusical  character  of 
certain  dialogue,  the  composer  has  to  face  the  difficulty  of 
writing  orchestral  music  rapid  enough  to  follow  the  cut  and 
thrust  of  comedy  dialogue.  Wagner’s  instinct  prevented  him 
from  making  the  mistake  of  attempting  the  impossible.  Only  in 
Die  Meistersinger  does  he  go  astray  in  this  respect.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  his  admirers  wdll  not  admit  the  truth  of  the 
criticism,  much  of  his  dialogue  was  lengthened  beyond  all 
dramatic  reason  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunities  for  orchestral 
comment.  Some  of  his  finest  music  was  written  for  scenes  which 
dramatically  are  much  too  long,  and,  indeed,  unnecessary.  So 
much  the  worse  for  drama,  the  ardent  Wagnerian  will  exclaim, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  in  these  scenes  we  find  the  vocal 
writing  wearisome  and  an  obstacle  rather  than  a  help  to  our 
appreciation  of  the  orchestral  music.  At  any  rate,  Wagner’s 
instinct  was  true  enough.  He  knew  that  music  is  an  art  of 
involved  and  complex  expression,  and,  if  it  is  to  do  itself  justice, 
that  expression  cannot  be  conditioned  by  the  exigencies  of  setting 
dramatic  dialogue  as  quickly  as  it  w’ould  be  spoken. 

More  modern  composers  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem 
in  different  ways.  Debussy,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
does  not  use  the  orchestra  as  a  subjective  commentary.  His  vocal 
writing  is  almost  as  rapid  as  speech,  with  the  result  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  Maeterlinck’s  PelUas  et  MSlisande  was  set  to  music, 
and  the  orchestra  mainly  contents  itself  wdth  rapid  figures, 
chords,  and  appropriate  progressions  as  a  means  of  creating 
dramatic  atmosphere.  That  has  been  most  skilfully  done  in  his 
opera,  but  the  result,  if  interesting  as  drama,  is  not  music.  All 
the  music  of  PelUas  et  Milisande  is  but  incidental  to  the  drama. 
Puccini,  again,  merely  uses  his  orchestra  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  rapid  dialogue  of  La  Boheme.  The  voices  bandy  about 
scrappy  little  phrases,  and  the  result,  if  dramatically  plastic,  is 
not  music.  The  action  of  the  stage  gives  a  certain  interest,  but 
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I  think  it  would  be  even  more  interesting  if  there  were  no  music 
at  all.  In  Der  Rosenhavalier  (which  I  instance  as  the  most 
glaring  example)  Richard  Strauss  makes  no  kind  of  attempt  to 
solve  this  operatic  problem.  He  has  just  sat  down  to  convert 
what  is  practically  a  complete  play  into  a  music-drama,  riding 
rough-shod  over  dialogue  that  does  not  call  for  musical  treatment. 
So  perverse  are  the  minds  of  some  musicians  that  they  consider 
this  artistic  defect  to  be  a  positive  merit.  They  would  hail  with 
delighted  rapture  the  attempts  of  a  modern  composer  to  set  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  music.  Strauss  has  done  nothing  to  advance 
the  art  of  opera  by  his  Elektra,  Salome,  and  Der  RosenkavaUer. 
He  has  acquired  a  rather  more  plastic  vocal  style  than  Wagner 
had  at  his  command,  and  he  has  conditioned  his  scoring  and 
writing  for  the  orchestra  with  more  regard  to  the  need  of  hearing 
the  singers ;  but  this  is  all.  He  has  not  developed  the  theories 
laid  dowm  by  Wagner,  and  to  a  great  extent  carried  into  practice 
by  that  great  comix)ser.  In  the  same  way  Richard  Strauss  has 
failed  to  make  an  organic  work  of  art  of  the  symphonic  poem. 
By  some  strange  freakishness  of  intellect  he  cannot  restrain 
himself  from  doing  extraordinary  things.  He  will  begin  a  sym¬ 
phonic  poem  in  a  subjective  and  abstract  manner,  with  a  musical 
life  of  its  own  and  independent  of  the  necessity  of  literary 
description,  and  then  suddenly,  and  without  any  warning,  he  will 
write  some  realistic,  objective  music  which  has  no  value  apart 
from  a  knowledge  of  its  meaning.  He  has  the  kind  of  mind 
which  delights  in  sudden  and  astonishing  twists  and  turns,  and 
his  symphonic  poems  are  as  full  of  contradictory  freakishness  as 
the  plays  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
of  the  fascination  of  Richard  Strauss,  but  it  is  also  his  grave 
defect  as  a  musical  thinker  and  poet.  No  great  man  could  have 
written  the  battle  section  of  Ein  Heldenlehen,  or  have  so  mixed 
the  abstract  and  the  concrete  in  that  composition  and  others 
since  the  early  Don  Jnan  and  Tod  und  Verkldntng.  One  may 
even  be  ])ermitted  to  doubt  if  a  very  great  composer  would  have 
chosen  to  set  Hofmannsthal’s  debased  version  of  Elektra  or 
Oscar  Wilde’s  pretentious  Salome.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  musician 
who  can  write  such  beautiful  music  as  the  recognition  scene  in 
Elektra,  and  the  trio  in  Der  RosenkavaUer ,  should  not  have  done 
more  to  extend  the  power  of  music-drama. 

IV. 

It  is  begging  the  question  to  declare,  as  so  many  musicians 
do,  that  so  long  as  the  score  of  an  opera  contains  interesting, 
moving,  and  beautiful  music  nothing  else  matters.  Der  Rosen- 
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kavalier  contains  much  beautiful  music.  The  trio  already 
mentioned  should  be  enough  to  ensure  immortality  for  the  opera. 
Then  there  is  all  the  music  assigned  to  the  Princess  and  her 
lover  in  the  scene  in  which  Octavian,  as  the  bearer  of  the  Baron’s 
silver  rose,  first  sees  Sophia.  The  differing  styles  of  the  work 
are  made  as  homogeneous  as  possible,  and  Strauss’s  peculiar 
genius  was  never  more  clearly  displayed  than  in  this  opera. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  nothing  we  have  not  heard 
before  from  the  same  pen,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  work  is 
not  an  advance  on  its  predecessors ;  but  I  do  not  quite  see  why 
we  should  expect  a  composer  to  invent  a  new  style  in  every  new 
work.  The  beauties  of  Der  Rosenkavalier,  which  I  admire  most 
sincerely,  are  clogged  by  much  that  is  dull,  laboured,  and  in¬ 
effective,  and  in  every  case  an  msthetic  reason  can  be  given  for 
these  defects.  Der  Rosenkavalier ,  one  of  the  most  skilful  music- 
dramas  that  has  ever  been  written,  should  have  at  least  one 
valuable  influence  on  the  composition  of  opera.  It  proves  once 
and  for  all  that  the  libretto  of  a  music-drama  should  not  be  a 
crude  and  truncated  play.  Something  specially  suited  to  music 
has  to  be  invented;  some  kind  of  drama  which,  in  its  conduct, 
will  enable  the  composer  to  make  full  use  of  his  orchestral  com¬ 
mentary  and  will  absolve  him  from  being  compelled  to  w'rite 
stretches  of  uninteresting  vocal  music  in  order  that  the  play  may 
be  carried  on. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  means  of  expression  at  the  command 
of  the  composer.  In  addition  to  the  vocal  music  which  takes  the 
place  of  dialogue  in  a  play,  and  in  addition  to  the  art  of  the 
actor,  the  composer  has  the  advantage  of  his  orchestra.  He  is 
like  the  novelist  in  that  he  possesses  a  means  of  expressing 
himself  and  heightening  the  drama  at  the  same  time.  This 
additional  power  has  never  been  quite  understood.  The  orchestra 
is  a  wonderful  instrument,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  action 
of  a  play  and  the  garland  of  the  players,  it  could  really  express  a 
drama  without  any  words  being  sung  at  all.  Surely,  then,  this 
means  of  expression  should  enable  a  composer  to  shake  himself 
free  from  the  trammels  of  speech.  Over  and  over  again,  in 
witnessing  Der  Rosenkavalier ,  I  felt  that  the  scrappy  dialogue 
which  did  not  rise  to  any  lyrical  need  for  singing  might  just  as 
well  have  been  left  unset  to  music.  The  orchestra  and  the  players 
were  explaining  everything  that  needed  explanation.  At  such 
moments  the  dialogue,  uninteresting  as  music  and  marring  rather 
than  improving  the  general  effect,  is  an  impertinence.  Cannot 
the  opera-composer  of  the  future  learn  something  from  the 
wonderful  drama  expressed  by  the  Russian  Ballet  ?  Does  anyone 
feel  the  need  of  ordinary  dialogue  in  witnessing  Le  Spectre  de 
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la  Rose  or  Scheherazade?  It  is  not  true  that  the  dancing  itself 
expresses  very  much ;  it  is  rather  the  great  mimetic  lowers  of 
the  dancers  together  with  the  orchestral  music  that  explain 
these  dramas  in  dance.  An  opera-composer  would  have  the 
human  singing  voice  as  a  means  of  expression  of  far  keener 
poignancy  than  the  movements  of  the  dance.  A  libretto,  then, 
should  be  framed  with  the  idea  of  not  containing  a  single  line 
which  could  be  expressed  by  action,  gesture,  and  the  orchestra. 
As  the  composer  himself  has  the  principal  means  of  dramatic 
expression  in  his  hands,  it  would  be  for  him  to  construct  his  own 
text  from  the  drama  invented  by  the  librettist,  and  this  con¬ 
struction  would  be  mainly  a  process  of  deletion.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  a  libretto  is  good  because  it  could  be  performed  as  a 
spoken  play  without  music.  That  has  been  said  of  the  book  of 
Der  Rosenhavalier.  Instead  of  this  being  a  merit  it  is  a  grave 
fault.  The  real  test  of  a  libretto  for  music-drama,  in  which  music 
is  given  opportunities  for  its  fullest  expression,  is  precisely  that 
it  cannot  be  performed  as  a  stage-play  without  music. 

E.  A.  Baughan. 
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Uepose-toi  1  .  .  Repose-toi!  .  .  .  il  n’est  doux  que  dormir!  .  . 

"La!  non,  la  vie  est  a  bruler  comme  uu  falot  de  paille, 

11  faut  I’ingurgiter  d’uue  lamp4e  bardie, 

Tela  ees  jongleurs  de  foire  qui  vont  mangeant  du  feu 
D’un  coup  de  langue,  escamotant  la  Mort  dans  I’estomac.” 

The  above  quotation  from  M.  Marinetti’s  poem,  “Le  Demon  de 
la  Vitesse,”  may  perhaps  succeed  in  giving  some  mild  idea  of  the 
feverish  but  sustained  energy  of  those  pictures  whose  recent  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  Sackville  Gallery  so  successfully  scandalised  not  only 
the  doyens  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  but  even  the  ofi&cial  champions 
of  all  that  is  new  and  progressive  in  our  modern  English  art.  But 
for  a  correct  appreciation  even  of  the  Futurist  pictures  themselves, 
it  is  essential  to  realise  that,  so  far  from  being  the  mere  isolated 
extravagances  and  tours  de  force  of  a  new  technique,  they  con¬ 
stitute  an  integral  part  of  a  living  scheme  which,  with  all  its 
lavish  use  of  the  most  ostentatious  hyperbolism,  has  yet  serious 
claims  to  be  considered  as  a  substantial  movement,  artistic, 
literary,  economic,  sociological,  and,  above  all,  human. 

Let  us  then  make  some  scrutiny  of  this  ”  Eising  City  ”  of 
Futurism,  as  it  rears  with  such  vehement  exaltation  from  out  the 
trampled  debris  of  a  superseded  and  dishonoured  past.  For  this 
purpose,  having  first  examined  those  conditions  of  contemporary 
Italy  which  more  immediately  provoked  this  “Eed  Eebellion,” 
we  shall  proceed  to  some  analysis  of  the  general  character  of  the 
movement,  and  of  the  aggressive  and  sensational  works  of  M. 
Marinetti  himself,  the  audacious  Mercury  of  this  new  message. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  Futurist  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  that  modern  current  of  electric  energy,  which  has  been 
galvanising  the  States  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe  to  a  more 
and  more  strenuous  and  a  more  and  more  complicated  activity, 
has,  so  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  not  succeeded  in  flowing  further 
south  than  Milan.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  without  its 
significance  that,  while  Milan  is  indubitably  the  vital  and  com¬ 
mercial  capital  of  the  Peninsula,  the  official  capital  should  be 
merely  Eome,  aureoled  with  its  hybrid  halo  of  majesty  and 
malaria,  the  centre  of  the  tourist,  the  archaeologist,  and  the 
Papacy,  that  august  shade  of  a  once  living  Empire. 

Even,  moreover,  the  great  heroes  of  the  Risorgiinento  Italiano, 
the  euphonious  title  by  which  Italians  designate  the  unification 
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of  their  country,  suffered  from  an  undue  obsession  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  of  a  medimval  past.  Dissipating  their  energy  in 
rushing  reams  of  republican  rhetoric  or  the  purple  pomp  of 
patriotic  platitudes,  they  remained  sublimely  oblivious  to  the 
crying  economic  needs  of  a  country  which,  with  all  its  natural 
richness  and  all  its  natural  genius,  still,  so  far  as  general  material 
and  intellectual  progress  is  concerned,  lies  no  inconsiderable 
distance  behind  the  increasingly  quick  march  of  the  Pmropeaii 
civilisation.  Nor  did  matters  improve  when  the  regime  of  the 
naive  idealists  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  opportunist  bureau¬ 
cracy  which  has  since  governed  Italy.  A  vast  portion  of  the 
country  still  remains  unforested,  uncultivated,  unirrigated,  and, 
above  all,  uneducated.  The  taint  of  malaria  still  infects  wide 
tracts  of  land  which,  with  proper  treatment,  might  have  been 
profitably  developed  by  those  masses  of  sturdy  labourers  who  have 
emigrated  to  America  with  an  almost  Irish  eagerness.  Indeed, 
with  all  respect  to  M.  Marinetti,  who  has  himself  fought  in  the 
Tripolitan  trenches,  the  present  war  has  been  occasioned  (if  we 
can  rely  on  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  responsible  of  the 
Parisian  contemporaries  of  this  journal),  not  so  much  by  a  bond 
fide  desire  to  find  a  place  in  the  sun  for  the  not  yet  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  not  yet  fully  developed  country,  as  by  an  indisputably 
authentic  ambition  to  find  a  lucrative  outlet  for  the  money  of  the 
clique  of  clerical  capitalists  which  controls  the  Bank  of  Rome. 
So  far,  how'ever,  as  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Italy  itself  is 
concerned,  w^e  are  confronted  with  a  country  of  museums,  ruins, 
and  ciceroni,  which,  exploiting  the  Fremdenindustrie  after  the 
manner  of  some  more  perverse  and  inexcusable  Switzerland, 
prostitutes  with  venal  ostentation  the  faded  beauties  of  its  un¬ 
doubtedly  glorious  past  to  the  complete  ruin  of  its  only  potentially 
splendid  present. 

A  certain  pseudo-Nietzscheanism  has,  no  doubt,  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy  beneath  the  auspices  of  D’Annunzio.  Yet,  with 
all  his  fanfarronade  of  tense  and  exuberant  virility,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  D’Annunzio  is,  speaking  broadly,  moistly  rank  and 
exotically  enervating.  With  the  possible  exception  of  his  latest 
novel,  his  heroes  are  languidly  feverish  dilettantes  whose  lives 
are  principally  devoted  to  the  literary  and  aesthetic  cultivation  of 
all  the  neurotic  luxuriance  of  their  own  erotic  morbidities.  This 
brings  us  to  the  important  sociological  fact  of  that  rigid  obsession 
of  sex,  as  the  one  paramount  emotional,  artistic,  and  vital  value, 
which,  sapping  the  manhood  not  only  of  Italy,  but  also,  indeed, 
of  France,  tends  to  corrupt  the  whole  social,  political,  and 
economic  life  of  the  two  nations. 

It  is  this  exaggerated  preoccupation  w’ith  the  sexual  aspect  of 
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life  which  has  produced,  by  way  of  a  vehement  but  deliberate 
riposte,  the  important  Futurist  maxim,  “  Meprisez  la  femme.” 
With  an  enthusiasm,  in  fact,  almost  worthy  of  our  own  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  these  comparative  Hippolyti  of  a 
young  mother  country  only  recently  wedded  in  the  bonds  of 
political  union,  flaunt  themselves  as  the  unscrupulous  iconoclasts 
of  such  firmly-established  national  ideals  as  “the  glorious  con¬ 
ception  of  Don  Juan  and  the  grotesque  conception  of  the  cocu.” 
Thus  the  Futurists  would  banish  the  nude  from  painting  and 
adultery  from  the  novel,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  substitute 
the  sublime  male  fury  of  creation  of  artistic  and  scientific  master¬ 
pieces  for  all  the  sterile  embraces  of  hedonistic  eroticism;  and, 
like  some  gallant  band  of  twentieth-century  Hercules,  cleanse 
the  Augean  stables  of  the  Latin  civilisation  of  its  vast  surplus  of 
maleficent  mud  vomited  by  that  stewing  and  pestiferous  sw'amp 
of  sex.  As  a  modern  antidote  to  that  virulent  plague  of  luxurious 
and  diseased  sexuality  which  it  is  their  self-imposed  mission  to 
eradicate,  they  pen  the  drastic  prescription  of  “patriotism  and 
war  the  only  hygiene  of  the  world.”  So  hot,  indeed,  is  the  ardour 
of  these  militant  apostles  of  a  new  Latin  civilisation,  that  they 
have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  established  authority  by  insisting 
on  a  war  with  Austria  with  such  a  maximum  of  vehemence  that 
an  Austrian  journal  actually  demanded  the  intervention  of  the 
Italian  Government. 

And  whether  this  policy  indicates  the  mere  tetanic  spasms  of 
a  delirious  Chauvinism,  or  the  lucid  vision  of  an  inspired,  if 
heretical,  diplomacy,  it  is  certainly  symptomatic  of  a  tense,  com¬ 
bative,  and  drastic  energy  which  is,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
word,  essentially  Nietzschean.  Tn  this  connection  the  attitude 
of  the  Futurists  towmrds  Nietzsche  is  instructive.  They  have 
read  his  books,  thrilled  to  his  magic,  and  yet  they  repudiate  him. 
For  they  cavil,  and  not  altogether  unreasonably,  at  the  bigoted 
and  hide-bound  dualism  of  Nietzsche’s  political  philosophy,  and  at 
his  obstinate  and  obsolete  division  of  the  political  w’orld  into  the 
divine  spirit  of  a  few^  strong  geniuses  and  the  brute  matter  of  a 
weak  and  niimerons  proletariate. 

Yet  taking  the  matter  in  its  broad  lines,  M.  Marinetti’s  pro- 
gframme  for  “the  indefinite  physiological  and  intellectual  progress 
of  man  ”  expresses  admirably  the  whole  theory  of  the  Nietzs- 
chean  Superman.  Nietzschean  also  are  such  phrases  as,  “the 
type  inhuman,  mechanical,  cruel,  omniscient,  and  combative,” 
or  “the  multiplied  man  who  mingles  with  iron,  nourishes  himself 
on  electricity,  and  only  appreciates  the  delight  of  the  danger  and 
of  the  heroism  of  every  single  day.”  The  real  distinction  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Futurist  Superman  is  more  practical,  more 
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concrete,  more  up-to-date,  and,  above  all,  infinitely  less  dreamy 
than  his  elder  and  more  pedantic  brother. 

And  in  spite  of  M.  Marinetti’s  analysis  of  Nietzscheanism  as 
nothing  but  the  artificial  resurrection  of  a  dead  and  past  antiquity, 
the  two  ideals  are  harmonious  in  their  denunciation  of  the  facile 
and  automatic  reverence  for  “the  good  old  days,’’  and  their  savage 
exhortation  to  “sw’eep  away  the  grey  cinders  of  the  Past  with 
the  incandescent  lava  of  the  Future.” 

This  announcement  of  a  virile  desire  to  improve  and  improve 
and  improve,  not  only  on  the  past  but  also  on  the  present,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  principal  plank  in  the  Futurist  platform.  Hence  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  have  coined  the  tw'o  wwds  Passcisme, 
the  object  of  their  onslaught,  and  Futurism,  the  watchwmrd  of 
their  faith.  And  truculently  pushing  their  theories  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit  of  extravagant  logic,  M.  Marinetti  and  his  brothers 
in  arms  exhorted  the  assembled  Venetians,  in  the  200,000  multi¬ 
coloured  manifestoes  which  on  a  certain  memorable  day  they 
flung  dowm  into  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  “to  cure  and  cicatrize  this 
rotting  town,  magnificent  wound  of  the  Past,  and  to  hasten  to 
fill  its  small  fetid  canals  wuth  the  ruins  of  its  tumbling,  leprous 
palaces.”  But  the  remedy  is  constructive  as  w’ell  as  destructive  : 

“Burn  the  gondolas,  those  swings  for  fools,  and  erect  up  to  the  sky 
the  rigid  geometry  of  large  metallic  bridges  and  factories  with  waving  hair 
of  smoke;  abolish  everywhere  the  languishing  curve  of  the  old  architectures." 

We  see  at  once  how^  in  this  more  than  Wellsian  enthusiasm  for 
all  the  romantic  possibilities  of  a  scientific  civilisation,  they 
declare  the  most  sanguinary  wmr  a  Voutrancc  with  that  Puskiniau 
and  pre-Eaphaelite  sentimentalism  which,  sublimely  burying  its 
mediteval  head  in  the  immemorial  sands  of  a  crumbling  past,  is 
somew’hat  ill-adapted  to  confront  the  onrushing  simoon  of  an 
increasingly  definite  and  formidable  future.  And  with  the 
deliberate  object  of  emphasising  his  point  with  the  maximum  of 
provocative  aggressiveness,  the  Futurist  wall  fling  at  his  enemies 
the  insolent  paradox  that  a  motor  car  in  motion  has  a  higher 
aesthetic  value  than  the  Victory  of  Samothrace,  or  announce  with 
theatrical  solemnity  that  the  pain  of  a  man  is  just  about  as  inter¬ 
esting  in  their  eyes  as  the  pain  of  an  electric  lamp,  “  suffering  in 
convulsive  spasms  and  crying  out  with  the  most  agonising  effects 
of  colour.” 

Yet  if  we  strip  this  new  “beauty  of  mechanism  and  aesthetic 
of  speed”  of  its  loud  garb  of  ostentatious  extravagance,  the 
intrinsic  theories  themselves  strike  us  as  neither  monstrous 
nor  unreasonable.  If  we  may  presume  to  put  our  own  unau¬ 
thorised  gloss  on  M.  Marinetti’s  vividly  illuminated  manuscript. 
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what  the  Futurist  really  wishes  is  to  break  down  the  conventional 
divorce  that  is  so  often  thought  to  exist  between  ideal  Art  and 
actual  Life,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  elements  into  the  most  drastic 
and  immediate  contact.  Art,  in  fact,  should  not  be  an  escape 
from,  but  an  exaltation  of,  the  red  impetus  of  life.  Art’s  function 
is  not  merely  to  titillate  the  dispassionate  aesthetic  feeling  of  the 
dilettante  or  connoisseur,  but  to  thrill  with  a  keen,  vital  emotion 
the  actual  experience  of  life.  Form  is  not  an  end  in  itself ;  its 
sole  function  is  to  extract  the  whole  emotional  quality  of  its 
content.  And  when  confronted  wdth  the  problem  of  what  content 
is  best  fitted  to  be  the  proper  subject  of  artistic  representation, 
your  Futurist  would  promptly  retort  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
tumultuous  twentieth-century  emotions  of  “steel,  pride,  fever, 
and  speed  ’’  are  those  to  which  the  twentieth-century  civilisation 
will  naturally  vibrate  with  the  most  authentic  sympathy,  those 
emotions,  and  those  alone,  are  the  proper  subject-matter  for 
twentieth-century  art. 

Having  thus  obtained  some  rough  idea  of  the  broad  lines  of 
the  new  Futurism,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  its  manifestation  in 
the  spheres  of  painting  and  of  literature.  So  far  as  their  painting 
is  concerned,  the  primary  principle  of  the  Futurists  is  their  sub¬ 
ordination  of  intrinsic  aesthetic  form  to  emotional  content.  This 
principle,  though  carried  to  a  pitch  far  transcending  anything 
which  had  ever  been  previously  essayed,  is  by  no  means  without 
its  exemplifications,  in  the  history  both  of  past  and  of  con¬ 
temporary  art.  FiVen  in  the  eighteenth  century  Blake  had 
transferred  on  to  the  painted  canvas  his  highly  abstract  ideas 
of  esoteric  mysticism.  The  content  of  the  pictures  of  Blake  is, 
of  course,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  content  of  the  Futurists, 
yet  an  authentic  analogy  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  content  at  all 
should  have  been  specifically  painted.  With  a  similar  qualifica¬ 
tion,  we  can  remember  wdth  advantage  how  Rossetti  and  Burne- 
■Tones,  as  indisputably  modern  in  the  fact  that  they  had  the 
courage  to  paint  a  content  at  all,  as  they  were  indisputably  re¬ 
actionary  in  the  actual  content  which  they  felt  inspired  to 
portray,  gave  pictorial  representation  to  the  pre-Raphaelite 
nostalgia  for  a  pre-medimval  past.  More  analogous  are  the  can¬ 
vasses  of  Franz  von  Stuck,  the  Munich  Secessionist,  who  also 
sets  out  to  paint  ideas  and  to  give  msthetic  form  to  psychological 
contents.  Thus,  his  “Krieg,”  with  its  grimly  triumphant  rider, 
steadfastly  pursuing  the  goal  of  ..n  ideal  future  over  the  wallowing 
corpses  of  a  transcended  present ,  expresses  perfectly  in  the  sphere 
of  paint  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Nietzschean  Superman. 

Even  better  examples  of  the  growing  predominance  of  the 
content  in  the  sphere  of  art  are  to  be  found  in  Rodin,  who  moulds 
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even  in  immobile  statuary  something  of  the  tumultuous  sweep 
of  the  present  age ;  or  in  Max  Klinger,  the  creator  in  concrete 
form  of  the  most  abstract  and  impalpable  ideas. 

So  also  modern  music,  as  represented,  at  any  rate,  by  the  tense 
restlessness  of  Eichard  Strauss,  with  all  his  fine  shades  of  crouch¬ 
ing  fear  and  exultant  cruelty,  or  the  mystical  sensuonsness  of 
Debussy,  ceases  to  be  a  mere  meaningless  euphony  of  pleasing 
melody,  devoid  of  any  vital  significance  except  its  own  festhetic 
beauty,  and  sets  itself  more  and  more  to  travel,  in  the  sphere  of 
sound,  over  the  whole  vibrant  gamut  of  the  human  emotions. 

To  achieve  the  presentation  of  a  content  with  the  maximum  of 
drastic  effect,  the  Futurists  have  invented  a  new  technique. 
Without  embarking  on  any  elaborate  technical  discussion,  we 
would  say  that  their  chief  principle  is  that  in  the  painting  of 
apparently  even  the  most  objective  phenomena,  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  artist  to  reproduce  no  mere  picturesque  copy  of  some 
stationary  pose,  but  that  whole  sensorial  or  emotional  quality 
inherent  in  all  dynamic  life  w^hich  radiates  to  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  or  which,  again,  may  be  simply  flashed  into  dynamic 
life  by  the  mind  of  the  spectator  himself.  And  as,  according  to 
our  latest  and  most  fashionable  metaphysical  authority  the  ego, 
whether  of  a  man,  an  insect,  or  a  cosmos,  is  merely  a  move¬ 
ment,  it  should  not  strike  us  as  altogether  unreasonable  if  the 
dynamic  idea  of  movement  should  enter  very  prominently  into  the 
Futurist  paintings.  For  realising  fully  that  consciousness  is  a 
stream  and  not  a  pond,  and  that  both  cerebral  memories  and 
visual  impressions  are  but,  as  it  w^ere,  the  flying  nets  hastily 
created  and  re-created  to  catch  a  word  that  is  perpetually  on  the 
run,  the  Futurists  make  boldly  ingenious  efforts  to  capture  the 
jumping  chameleon  of  truth  by  portraying,  not  one,  but  several 
phases  of  the  unending  series  of  the  human  cinematograph. 

Thus,  in  Severini’s  picture  of  the  “Pan-Pan  Dance  at  the 
Monico,”  the  artist  sets  himself  to  paint  the  w'hole  moving,  multi¬ 
coloured  soul  of  this  by  no  means  spiritual  Montmartre  tavern, 
with  all  its  various  subdivisions  of  male  and  female  customers, 
engaged  in  their  mutual  revels  and  their  mutual  dances,  the 
devilry  of  its  rigolo  music,  and  all  the  hustling  clash  and 
clatter  of  its  insolent  carouse. 

It  is  also  significant  of  their  general  W eltanschaiiimg  that  the 
Futurists  should  frequently  find  their  inspiration  in  the  speed, 
stress,  and  creativity  of  a  glorious  modernity.  Thus,  Eussolo’s 
“Eebellion,”  angular,  aggressive,  rampant,  reproduces  the  whole 
red  energy  of  an  insurgent  proletariate,  while  the  same  painter’s 
“Train”  essays,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  paint  the  very  lights 
and  ridges  of  Velocity  itself. 
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The  feats  of  the  new  culture  in  the  realm  of  literature  are 
quite  as  impressive  and  as  sensational  as  in  that  of  painting. 
This  brings  us  to  some  consideration  of  M.  Marinetti  himself, 
both  the  real  and  the  official  chief  of  the  movement.  To  com¬ 
prehend  the  true  essence  of  this  man,  who  certainly  constitutes 
a  European  portent,  which,  whether  hated  or  loved,  can  scarcely 
be  ignored,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  while  a  poet  he  is  above 
all  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  action.  While,  also,  as  would 
appear  from  his  recent  visit  to  the  Daily  News  contributor  from 
Tripoli,  he  is  a  gentleman  inflamed  by  a  genuine  if,  no  doubt, 
slightly  truculent  patriotism,  he  has  all  the  advantages  of  being 
an  almost  perfect  cosmopolitan.  Born  in  Egypt  of  Italian 
parents,  educated  in  France,  and  having  at  the  present  time  his 
headquarters  both  in  Milan  and  in  Paris,  M.  Marinetti  combines 
all  the  heat  of  an  African  temperament  with  all  the  mercurial 
dash  of  the  modern  Latin  civilisation.  At  present  only  in  the 
early  thirties,  M.  Marinetti  founded  in  the  years  1904-.5  his 
international  review  Poesia.  To  this  journal  (which  numbered 
among  its  contributors  such  men  as  D’Annunzio,  Swinburne, 
Yeats,  Seymour,  Verhaeren,  and  Eegnier)  he  endeavoured  to 
attract  all  that  was  strenuous,  aspiring,  and  daring  in  the 
artistic  youth  of  the  Latin  civilisation.  Eventually  the  various 
tentative  ideals  and  ideas  w’hich  he  and  his  colleagues  enter¬ 
tained  became  crystallised  in  the  w'ord  Futurism,  which  grew 
more  and  more  a  definite  creed  with  a  more  and  more  definite 
catechism  of  literature,  music,  painting,  politics,  and  life.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  first  Futurist  manifesto  in  the  Figaro  in 
1909,  M.  Marinetti  has  devoted  himself  to  waging  with  all  his 
militant  energy  of  tongue,  sword,  and  pen  the  campaign  of 
Futurism.  YTceting  after  meeting,  demonstration  after  demon¬ 
stration  has  he  addressed  in  Italy ;  and  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  he  has  even  had  the  audacity  to  hurl  his  defiance 
from  Trieste  itself.  And  if  the  deliberate  provocativeness  at 
which  he  has  pitched  his  propaganda  has  brought  upon  him  the 
venomous  hatred  of  both  numerous  and  powerful  enemies,  it 
would  merely  give  but  an  additional  fillip  to  the  fury  of  his 
impetus. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  only  amusing,  but  also  an  indication  of  the 
man’s  verve  and  defiance,  to  remember  that  when  he  had  been 
hissed  for  a  whole  hour  on  end  in  the  Theatre  Mercadante  of 
Naples,  where  he  was  delivering  a  lecture,  and  an  apparently 
quite  edible  orange  was  eventually  thrown  at  him ,  he  should  with 
fine  bravura  take  out  his  penknife  and  both  peel  and  eat  the 
orange.  In  Italy,  at  any  rate.  Futurism  has  swept  the  univer¬ 
sities,  and  the  disciples  of  the  new  faith  number  50,000,  while 
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9,000  copies  have  been  sold  of  Tullio  Panteo’s  book  on  “the  Poet 
Narmitte.”  Endeavouring  to  give  to  the  campaign  a  cosmopolitan 
significance,  the  Futurists  have  carried  their  pictures,  their 
manifestoes,  and  their  books  to  Madrid,  to  Berlin,  to  Paris 
(where  they  were  enthusiastically  toasted  by  the  Association 
Generale  des  Etudiants,  the  Parisian  equivalent  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Unions),  and  even  to  England  itself,  which,  with 
a  surprising  lack  of  its  usual  insularity,  would  actually  appear  to 
be  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  a  new  movement  without 
waiting,  as  was  the  case  wdth  Nietzscheanism ,  until  it  had  first 
become  the  passes  if  respectable  object  of  the  devotion  of  Con¬ 
tinental  academicism. 

Before  we  proceed  on  our  short  survey  of  the  chief  works  of 
M.  Marinetti,  which  have  been  written  in  French  and  only  subse¬ 
quently  translated  into  Italian,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  brief 
mention  of  the  new  technique  which  he  also  employs.  This  new 
technique  is  Free  Verse,  first  introduced  into  French  literature 
in  the  “Palais  Nomades  ”  of  M.  Gustave  Kahn.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  French  Free  Verse  is  an  article 
totally  distinct  from  that  mixture  of  rolling  dithyramb  and  con¬ 
versational  slap-dash  which  characterises  the  work  of  Walt 
Whitman,  So  far,  indeed,  as  M.  Gustave  Kahn  is  concerned, 
the  innovation  simply  consisted  not  in  any  repudiation  of 
rhyme  in  itself,  but  in  the  emancipation  of  French  verse  from 
the  strait- waistcoat  of  the  Alexandrine  and  the  strict  disciplinary 
rules  of  academic  composition. 

M.  Marinetti,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  three  volumes  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  consider,  viz,,  La  Conqtietc  dcs  Etoiles 
(Sansot,  1902),  Destruction  (Vanier,  1904),  La  Ville  Charnelh 
(Sansot,  1908),  carries  the  metrical  revolution  considerably 
further.  For  while  the  essence  of  classicism  itself,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  polyphonic  though  at  times  ma  jestic  ebullitions  of 
Walt  Whitman,  they  subserve  no  specific  rule.  Metre,  genuine 
metre,  is  invariably  present,  but  the  precise  shape  which  it 
happens  to  take  is  determined  by  the  exigencies,  not  of  the 
particular  metre  in  which  the  poet  happens  to  be  wanting,  but  of 
the  particular  mood  or  emotion  which  clamours  for  expression  in 
the  form  most  specifically  appropriate  to  its  own  particular 
idiosyncrasies.  If  we  may  endeavour  to  crystallise  the  theory 
of  this  verse,  which,  though  free  from  mechanical  restraint,  is 
always  subordinate  to  the  command  of  its  own  dynamic  soul, 
we  should  say  that  it  is  simply  the  principle  of  onomatopoeia 
carried  from  the  sphere  of  words  to  the  sphere  of  metre. 

In  the  Conquete  des  Etoiles,  the  twenty-four-year-old  Mari¬ 
netti,  with  the  characteristic  verve  of  audacious  adolescence, 
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essays  to  open  the  oyster  of  the  poetical  world  with  the  sword  of 
a  romantic  epic.  Bearing  evidence  at  times,  in  its  grandiose 
anthropomorphism  of  natural  phenomena,  of  the  influence  of 
“his  old  masters,  the  French  Symbolists,”  the  poem  of  this  future 
champion  of  a  concrete  modernity  challenges,  at  any  rate  in  the 
gigantic  massing  of  its  imagery,  that  great  if  somewhat  bourgeois 
romanticist,  Victor  Hugo.  For  here  poetic  Pelion  is  piled  upon 
poetic  Ossa  with  the  most  drastic  vengeance.  For  the  Sovereign 
Sea,  chanting  lier  inaugural  battle-cry 

“Hola-h6!  Hola-hol  Stridionla  Stridionla  Stridionlaire  I  ” 

to  her  ancient  waves,  puissant  w'arriors  wdth  venerable  beards  of 
foam,  lashes  them  to  conquer  Space  and  mount  to  the  assault  of 
the  grinning  Stars.  And  missiles  are  there  in  her  Reservoir  of 
Death— “petrified  bodies,  bodies  of  steel,  embers  and  gold,  harder 
than  the  diamond,  the  suicides  w’hose  courage  failed  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  heart,  that  furnace  of  stars,  those  who  died  for 
that  they  stoked  within  their  blood  the  fire  of  the  Ideal ,  the  great 
flame  of  the  Absolute  that  encompassed  them.”  And  for  an 
army  has  she  the  legions  of  her  amazon  cavalry,  the  Veterans  of 
the  Sea,  the  great  waves,  the  riotous,  prancing  Narwhals  with 
their  scaly  rings,  the  typhoons,  the  cyclones,  and  the  haughty 
Trombefi  (water-spouts),  “draping  around  their  loins  their  fuligi¬ 
nous  veils,  or  lifting  masses  of  darkness  in  their  great  open  arms.” 
And  so  this  feud  of  the  elements  proceeds  from  climax  to  climax, 
from  crescendo  to  crescendo,  till  the  astral  fortresses  succumb  to 
♦he  shock  of  an  infernal  charge,  and  the  last  star  expires  “with 
her  pupils  of  grey  shadow  imploring  the  Unknown,  oh!  how 
sweetly  I  ” 

No  doubt  the  poem  almost  reels  at  times  as  though  intoxicated 
with  the  excesses  of  its  own  imagery.  Yet,  making  all  due 
discount  for  this  healthy  turgidity  of  adolescence,  it  is  impossible 
to  dispute  the  authentic  poetical  value  of  this  brilliant  epic. 

By  so  masterly  a  grasp  is  the  metre  handled  that  the  reader, 
(|uite  oblivious  of  the  immaterial  question  of  whether  he  is 
perusing  verse  or  prose,  is  only  conscious  of  the  ideas  and  emo¬ 
tions  themselves.  The  following  passage  is  typical,  not  only  of 
the  poem’s  potency  of  expression,  but  of  the  intimate  union  which 
is  effected  between  the  meaning  and  the  form  :  — 

“C’est  ainsi  que  passe  le  Simoun 
aiguillonant  sa  furie  de  ddsert  en  d4sert, 
avec  son  escorte  caracolante 
de  sables  soulev^s  tout  ruisselants  de  feu; 
c’est  ainsi  que  le  Simoun  galope 
sur  I’ocdan  fig^  des  sables, 
en  balancjant  son  torse  g^ant  d’idole  barbare 
sur  des  fuyantes  croupes  d’onagres  affol^s.” 
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In  the  series  of  poems,  however,  known  as  Destruction, 

“Since  there  is  only  splendour  in  this  word  of  terror 

And  of  crushing  force  like  a  Cyclopaean  hammer,” 

that  boyish  robustness  which  we  have  seen  playing  so  naively  in 
the  romantic  limbo  has  attained  the  solidity  of  manhood.  Finding 
it  no  longer  necessary  to  have  recourse  for  his  subject-matter  to 
some  set  theme  of  an  Elemental  War,  the  author  reproduces  the 
experiences  of  his  own  inner  life  in  a  new  lyrical  language  whose 
rhythm  vibrates  responsively  to  every  thrill  of  its  creator’s  spirit, 
and  takes  faithfully  every  colour  of  his  chameleon  soul. 

For  the  poet  is  now  reverential  : 

“  Tu  es  infinie  et  divine,  0  Mer,  et  je  lo  sais 
de  par  le  jurement  de  tes  l^vres,  ^cumantes 
de  par  ton  jurement  qui  r4percutent,  de  plage  en  plage 
les  6chos  attentifs  ainsi  que  des  guetteurs.” 

now'  jocund, 

“  0  Mer,  mon  ame  est  puerile  et  dcmande  un  jouet  ” ; 

now  almost  sensually  adoring 

“  0  toi  ballerine  orientale  au  ventre  sursautant, 

dont  les  seins  sont  rouges  par  le  sang  des  naufrages.” 

now  sunk  in  the  abject  ecstasies  of  opium, 

“  Derriere  des  vitres  rouges  des  voix  rauques  criaient 
Do  la  moelle  et  du  sang  pour  lea  lampdes  d’oubli 
Cost  le  prix  des  beaux  reves  .  .  .  c’est  le  prix  .  .  . 

Et  j’cntrais  avec  eux  au  bouge  de  nia  chair.” 

now  gentle, 

“C’est  pour  nous  que  le  Vent  las  de  voyages  eternels, 
desabusd  de  sa  vitesse  de  fantome, 
froissant  d’une  main  lasse,  au  trefouds  de  I’cspace, 
les  velours  sornptueux  d’un  grand  oreiller  d ’ombre 
tout  diamantds  de  larmes  siddrales,” 

now  bitterly  conscious  of  the  ironic  raillery  of  the  Sea  : 

“Vos  caresses  brulantes,  vos  savantes  caresses, 
sont  pareilles  b  des  tatonnements  d’aveugles 
qui  vont  ramant  par  les  couloirs  d’un  labyrinths ! 

Vos  baisers  ont  toujours  I’acbarncment  infatigable 
d’un  dialogue  enragd  entre  deux  sourds 
emprisonnes  au  fond  d’un  cachot  noir. 

Yet  most  characteristic  of  the  feverish  but  not  unhealthy  tension 
of  the  book  are  that  series  of  ten  poems,  entitled  Le  Demon  de  k 
Vitesse,  a  kind  of  railw'ay  journey  of  the  modern  soul.  For  now 
the  poet,  stoking  the  engines  of  his  pounding  brain  with  the 
monstrous  coals  of  his  own  energy,  drives  his  train  of  vEschylean 
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images  (well  equipped  wdth  all  the  latest  modern  inventions) ,  with 
all  the  record-breaking  rapidity  of  some  Trans- American  express, 
from  the  “vermilion  terraces  of  love,”  across  “Hindu  evenings,” 
“tyrannical  rivers,”  “avenging  forests,”  “milleniar  torrents,”  and 
“the  dusky  corpulence  of  mountains,”  to  traverse  “the  delirium 
of  Space”  and  “the  supreme  plateaux  of  an  absurd  Ideal,”  to 
end  finally  in  the  grinding  shock  of  a  collision  and  all  the  agony 
of  a  shipwrecked  vessel.  It  is  in  this  series  of  poems  that  the 
author’s  wealth  of  imagery,  always  superabundant,  lavishes  its 
most  profound  and  incessant  exuberance. 

For  such  phrases  as  ''the  drunken  fulness  of  streaming  stars  in 
the  great  bed  of  heaven"]  "Oh!  my  folly,  folly;  oh!  Eternal 
Juggler  ”  ;  “  Oh !  wind  crucified  beneath  the  nails  of  the  stars  ”  ; 
"the  flesh  scorched  in  the  burning  tunic  of  a  terrible  desire  ” ; 
"the  sad  towns  crucified  on  the  great  crossed  arms  of  the  white 
road,"  are  not  mere  isolated  flashes  of  poetical  riches,  but  casual 
samples  of  an  opulence  displaying  itself  on  this  same  grandiose 
scale  throughout  every  line  of  every  poem.  Note,  also,  that 
the  poet  has  completely  fused  himself  with  the  w’hole  scientific 
universe.  He  will  thus  portray  man  in  the  terms  of  some 
dynamic  entity  of  mechanical  science,  which  as  likely  as  not 
will  itself  be  represented  in  terms  of  humanity.  Contrast,  for 
instance,  such  phrases  as  : 

"Lea  g^autes  pneumatiques  de  rOrgueil,"  or  "train  fougueux  de  mon  ame,” 
with  : 

“Colonnes  de  fum4e,  immenses  bras  de  n^gre, 
annelds  d’^tincelles  et  de  rubis  sanglants.” 

To  sum  up  the  essential  character  of  "Destruction,”  we  would 
say  that,  releasing  poetry  from  the  shackles  of  the  conventional 
subject-matter,  the  conventional  language  and  the  conventional 
metres  to  which  it  had  so  long  been  confined,  it  lays  the  hitherto 
untravelled  lines  of  the  speed  and  beauty  of  the  whole  of  modern 
civilisation,  with  all  its  unexplored  scientific  and  psychological 
regions,  as  it  sings  the  rushing  rhapsody  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

"  I  bid  ye  pant  your  fury  and  your  spleen, 

I  reck  not  the  long  roarings  of  your  wrath, 

0  galloping  Simoons  of  my  ambition. 

Who  heavily  the  city’s  threshold  paw. 

Nor  ever  shall  ye  cross  her  sensual  walls. 

Ye  neigh  in  vain  in  my  stopped  ears,  already 
With  rosy  murmurs  steeped  and  stupified 
(And  subterranean  voices  of  the  deep), 

Like  spells  of  freshness  full  of  the  sea’s  song.’’ 

The  above  quotation  may  perhaps  give  such  readers  as  have 
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not  the  luxury  of  the  French  language  some  faint  shadow  of  the 
\varm  charm  of  La  Ville  Charnelle,  which,  at  any  rate,  from  the 
conventional  standard  of  ordinary  aesthetic  beauty,  represents  the 
zenith  of  M.  Marinetti’s  poetical  achievement.  For  in  his  second 
volume  of  verse  our  author  abandons  the  furious  pace  of  his 
rushing  modernity  to  sing  the  almost  sensual  beauty  of  a  tropical 
town  with  “t/ie  silky  murmur  of  its  African  sea,”  “its  pointed 
mosques  of  desire,”  and  its  “hills  moulded  like  the  knees  of 
woman,  and  swathed  in  the  linen  billows  of  its  dazzling  chalk." 
The  swift  piston  rhythm  of  “  Destruction  ”  is  exchanged  for  a 
measure  which,  though  untrammelled  by  any  tight  convention,  is 
often  clad  in  the  T^arkish  trousers  of  some  languorous  rhyme,  or 
slides  with  the  voluptuous  swish  of  some  blank  xMexandrine.  But 
if  the  flood  of  images  has  abated  its  turbulence  to  a  serener  beauty, 
it  has  not  thereby  suffered  any  loss  of  volume,  as  is  evidenced  by 
such  phrases  as  “  les  molles  emeraudes  de  prairies  infinies,”  “la 
houche  iclatee  des  horizons  engloutisseurs  ”  or  “jusqu’au  volant 
trapeze  de  ce  grand  vent  gymnaste.” 

Or  take  the  following  passage  from  “The  Banjoes  of  Despair 
and  of  Adventure  ’’  : 

“  Elies  chauteut,  les  benjolis  liysteriques  et  sauvages, 
comme  des  chattes  ^nerv^es  par  I’odeur  de  I’Diage. 

Ce  sont  des  n^gres  qui  les  tieunent 
einpoignees  violemment,  comme  ou  tieiit 
one  amarre  que  secoue  la  bourrasque. 

Elies  miaulent,  les  benjohs,  sous  leurs  doigts  t'ren^tiques, 
et  la  mer,  en  bombant  son  dos  d’hippopotame, 
acelame  leurs  chansons  par  des  flic-flacs  sonores 
et  des  renaclemeuts. 

More  aerie  and  fantastic  in  their  radiance  are  the  “Little 
Dramas  of  Light,”  which  in  the  same  volume  play  outside  the 
walls  of  La  Ville  Charnelle.  For  pushing  the  pathetic  fallacy  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  pantheism,  or  anthropomorphism,  as  one 
cares  to  put  it,  our  author  constructs  his  miniature  scenes  out  of 
the  interplay  of  plants,  elements,  and  the  very  fabrics  of  human 
invention,  all  participating  in  something  of  the  mingled  dash, 
despair,  and  desire  w’hich  go  to  weave  the  somewhat  complex 
tissue  of  our  ultra-modern  humanity. 

Even  the  titles  of  a  few  of  these  delicate  poems  give  some  idea 
of  their  darting  beauty  :  “The  Foolish  Vines  and  the  Greyhound 
of  the  Firmament”  (the  Moon),  “The  Life  of  the  Sails,”  “The 
Death  of  the  Fortresses,”  “The  Folly  of  the  Little  Rouses,” 
“The  Dydng  Vessels,”  “The  Japanese  Dawn,”  “The  Courtesans 
of  Gold”  (the  Stars). 

Observe,  also,  the  eminently  twentieth-century  temperament 
of  the  “coquettish  vessels”  who,  “half-clothed  in  their  ragged 
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sails,  and  playing  like  urchins  with  the  incandescent  ball  of  the 
sun,”  have  yet  experienced  “amid  the  disillusioned  smile  of  the 
autumn  evenings”  the  desire  for  a  fuller  and  more  tumultuous 
life  than  is  afforded  by  the  “ventriloquist  soliloquies  of  the 
gurgling  waters  of  the  quays.” 

“C’est  aiiisi,  c’est  ainsi  que  les  jeunes  Navirea 
implorent  affol^s  d41ivrance 
en  s’esclaffant  de  tons  leurs  linges  bariol^s, 

•  claquant  au  vent  comme  les  levres  brulecs  de  fi^vre. 

Leurs  drisses  et  leurs  haubans  se  raidissent 
tels  des  nerfs  trop  tendus  qui  grinccnt  de  desir, 
car  ils  veulent  partir  et  s’en  aller 
vers  la  tristesse  atfreuse  (qu’importe?)  i.^oonsolable 
et  (qu’importe?)  infinie 

d’avoir  tout  savourd  et  tout  maudit  (qu’importe?).” 

We  can  perhaps  best  formulate  the  dynamic  elan  de  vie  w'hich 
{uilses  through  every  line  of  M.  Marinetti’s  poems  by  indulging 
in  the  perversion  of  the  great  line  of  Baudelaire,  so  that  we  car' 
give  to  our  poet  for  his  motto  : 

”Je  liais  la  ligne  qui  tue  le  mouvement.” 

M.  Marinetti’s  activity,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  sphere 
of  verse.  In  1905  he  published  Le  Roi  Bomhance  (Mercure  de 
France),  a  satiric  tragedy,  compound  of  the  scarcely  harmonious 
temperaments  of  Eabelais  and  Maeterlinck,  a  wild  extravaganza 
of  anthropophagy  and  resurrection,  which  satirises  the  imuninent 
figures  in  contemporary  Italian  politics,  including  the  recently 
dead  Crispi,  Ferri,  and  Tenatri,  and  contains  withal  a  profound 
imdercurrent  of  sociological  truth.  Poupees  Electriques  (Sansot), 
followed  in  1909,  a  play  W'hich,  with  all  its  brilliance  and 
originality,  somehow  just  misses  the  real  dramatic  pitch. 

Far  more  significant  are  the  belles  lettres  of  Les  Dieux  s’en 
vont,  D' Annunzio  reste  (Sansot,  1908),  wfith  its  steely  dash  of  style 
and  its  criticism  at  once  singularly  acute  and  delightfully 
malicious  of  the  official  protagonist  of  all  Italian  culture,  and  the 
recently  published  Futurisme  (Sansot,  1911). 

But  of  all  the  works  of  M.  Marinetti,  the  most  impressive  is 
the  great  prose  epic,  Mafarka  Le  Futuriste.  It  is  in  the  three 
hundred  pages  of  this  novel,  which  describes  the  destructive  and 
creative  exploits  of  a  militant  and  intellectual  African  prince, 
that  the  Futurist  leader  has  given  the  most  complete  expression  to 
the  vehement  surge  of  his  genius.  In  this  book  the  spirits  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  strangely  combine.  The  gross  heat  of  an 
African  sun  beats  incessantly  down  upon  these  torrid  pages,  yet 
even  the  most  Oriental  passages  have  such  an  Homeric  freshness 
of  epic  sw'eep  as  to  render  them  immeasurably  cleaner  than  the 
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sniggering  indecencies  of  not  a  few  of  even  the  more  fashionable 
and  respectable  of  our  lady  novelists.  Incident  follows  on  inci¬ 
dent,  adventure  on  adventure,  with  the  magic  bewilderment  of 
some  Arabian  night,  an  Arabian  night  illumined  by  the  galvanic 
current  of  some  twentieth-century  genie,  as  it  flashes  image  after 
image  on  the  multi-coloured  sheet  of  some  dancing  cinemato¬ 
graph.  The  style  bounds  with  a  lithe  male  crispness,  to  which 
even  the  luxuriant  and  self-complacent  flowers  of  d’Annunzio 
himself  seem  at  times  to  offer  in  comparison  but  rank  ami 
androgynous  beauties. 

How  admirable,  for  instance,  is  such  a  passage  as  : 

“And  Mafarka-el-Bey  txmnded  forward,  with  great  elastic  steps,  sliding 
on  the  voluptuous  springs  of  the  wind  and  rolling — like  a  word  of  victory- 
in  the  very  mouth  of  God.” 

or  such  a  perfect  Homeric  simile  as  : 

“  All  the  beloved  sweetness  of  his  vanished  youth  mounted  in  his  throat, 
even  as  from  the  courtyard  of  schools  there  mount  the  joyous  cries  of 
children  towards  their  old  masters,  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  the  terrace, 
from  which  they  see  the  flight  of  the  vessels  upon  the  sea." 

or  such  a  perfect  description  as  : 

“  Et  d’enhaut  descendaient  les  rayons  des  6toiles  des  milliers  de  chainettes 
dories  tintinnabulantes,  qui  balancjaient  au  ras  de  I’eau  leurs  tremblants 
reflets,  innombrables  veilleuses.” 

But  the  w’ondrous  story  of  how  Mafarka-el-Bey  exhorted  to  the 
work  of  war  the  thousands  of  his  wallowing  soldiers  from  the 
putrescent  bed  of  that  dried-up  lake;  of  how,  disguising  himself 
as  an  aged  beggar,  he  visited  the  camp  of  the  negroes;  of  the 
monstrous  tale  which  he  there  told  his  Ethiopian  foes;  of  the 
stratagem  by  w'hich  he  drew  the  two  pursuing  wings  of  the  in¬ 
fatuated  army  to  the  stupendous  shock  of  an  internecine  collision ; 
of  how  he  annihilated  the  maddened  hordes  of  the  Hounds  of  the 
Sun  with  the  stones  flung  by  the  mechanical  giraffes  of  War ;  of 
the  Neronian  banquet  in  the  grotto  of  the  Whale’s  Belly ;  of  the 
agonised  hydrophobic  death  of  his  brother  Magamal,  the  light  of 
his  eyes ;  of  the  nocturnal  journey  in  which  he  conveyed  across 
the  sea  his  brother’s  body  in  a  sack  to  the  land  of  the  Hypogeans; 
of  the  Futurist  Discourse  wdiich  he  there  held ;  of  his  passing 
encounter  with  the  fellahin  Habibi  and  Luba ;  of  how ,  disdaining 
the  more  banal  method  of  filial  creation,  he  compelled  the  w'eavers 
of  Lagahourso  and  the  smiths  of  Milmillah  to  make  the  body  of 
that  Airgod  Gazourmeh  whose  spirit  he  had  fashioned  out  of  the 
glory  of  his  own  unaided  brain,  and  of  how  he  cried  exultantly, 
brushed  away  beneath  the  gigantic  wings  of  his  son,  as  it  flew  like 
some  hilarious  parricide  into  the  clear  infinitude,  is  it  not  all 
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written  in  the  pages  of  Mafarka  Le  Futuriste—E.  Sansot  &  Cie,, 
Paris,  3  fr.  50  c.  ? 

Note  also  the  religious  exaltation  of  martial  and  intellectual 
energy  whose  hoarse  prayer  is  uttered  on  almost  every  page.  For 
Mafarka  is  the  prophet  of  that  “new  voluptuousness  which  shall 
have  rid  the  world  of  love  when  he  shall  have  founded  the  religion 
of  the  concrete  will  and  of  the  heroism  of  every  single  day.” 

Space  vetoes  any  detailed  consideration  of  the  other  Futurist 
poets,  but  we  would  mention  in  particular  the  Poesie  Electriche 
of  Govoni,  the  Ranocchie  Turchine  of  Cavacchioli,  the  Aeroplani 
of  Buzzi,  the  Revolverate  of  Lucini,  and  the  Incendiario  of  Aldo 
Palazzeschi. 

If,  finally,  we  may  speculate  on  the  Future  of  Futurism,  its 
real  prospects  and  its  real  significance  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  though  extravagant  and  aggressive,  it  is  in  essence  a 
concentrated  manifestation  of  the  w^hole  vital  impetus  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Its  relationship  to  Nietzscheanism  we  have 
already  examined.  Almost  equally  close  is  its  affinity  to  the 
standpoints  of  such  representative  spirits  of  the  real  genius  of 
this  particular  age  as  Verhaeren  and  Mr.  Wells,  Verhaeren,  the 
gazer  on  “the  Multiple  Splendour  of  the  Tumultuous  Forces  of 
the  Visages  of  Life,”  with  his  motto,  “Life  is  to  be  mounted  and 
not  to  be  descended ;  the  whole  of  life  is  in  the  straining  up¬ 
wards,”  who  expresses  in  the  labouring  majesty  of  his  verse  the 
whole  raging  complex  of  our  psychological  and  material  civilisa¬ 
tion;  Mr.  Wells,  too,  the  glorifier  of  all  the  new  machinery  of  our 
scientific  fabric ;  Mr.  Wells  who,  with  all  his  intoxication  for  the 
“gigantic  syntheses  of  life,”  expresses  himself  most  effectually  by 
the  maxim,  “The  world  exists  for  and  by  initiative,  and  the 
method  of  initiative  is  individuality.” 

Even  if  we  go  to  more  concrete  and  more  topical  manifesta¬ 
tions,  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  that  the  fiery  blast  of  the 
Futurists  is  fanned  by  the  huge  bellows  of  our  own  labouring 
Zeitgeist. 

If,  indeed,  w^e  may  meddle  with  the  very  latest  metaphysical 
terminology,  w'e  would  suggest  that  it  is  by  a  singularly  brilliant 
and  apposite  stroke  of  intuition  on  the  part  of  the  newly  discovered 
elan  de  vie,  at  a  time  wffiich  is  certainly  moving  at  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  rapidity,  at  a  time  when  the  two  great  brother  nations 
of  the  Teutonic  race  are  preparing  their  rival  sacrifices  for  the  God 
of  War  ,  with  all  the  mocking  and  drastic  fraternity  of  a  Cain  and 
of  an  Abel ;  when  the  air  is  thick  with  the  wings  of  a  New  and 
regenerated  France  ;  when  the  militant  maenads  of  both  the  West 
and  the  East,  under  the  inspiration  of  their  dashing  and  mys¬ 
terious  Pythoness,  are  waging  wdth  foamy  fanaticism  a  Holy 
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War  of  Sex  ;  when  even  one  of  the  most  responsible  of  our  lawyers 
is  coquetting  dangerously  with,  at  any  rate,  the  academic  theory 
of  the  superior  ethical  value  of  Active  Eesistance  ;  w’hen  the  most 
venerable  of  our  Lord  Justices  interpolates  a  homily  on  the  Law 
of  Change  into  the  middle  of  an  otherwise  purely  legal  judgment ; 
when  the  two  young  but  not  unpatriotic  condottieri  of  either 
political  party  are  fast  leaping  into  a  more  and  more  aggressive 
prominence ;  when  the  insurgent  masses  of  our  industrial  prole¬ 
tariat  have  made  a  vehement  and  not  entirely  unsuccessful  charge 
against  the  existing  economic  fabric  of  the  country ;  when  the 
brisk  elements  of  nature  have  taken  up,  and  to  no  small  purpose, 
the  insolent  challenge  of  man’s  casually  autocratic  dominion; 
when  the  two-faced  genie  of  Science  lavishes  the  miracles  of  its 
celestial  or  demoniacal  assistance  on  humanitarianism  and  on 
crime  with  the  most  paternal  impartiality  ;  w'hen  even  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  attends  in  the  pages  of  even  this  Review  the  funeral  of 
the  old  God  of  pity  ;  and  when  Bergsonism,  judiciously  advertised 
in  the  masquerade  of  a  religious  revival,  has  replaced  the  old 
Eternal  Absolute  wdth  the  creative  activity  of  an  endless  Move¬ 
ment  ;  that  the  Futurists  should  now  exalt  the  sublime  vehemence 
of  war  and  the  aggressive  fury  of  youth,  while  M.  Marinetti 
chants  his  strident  Hallelujahs  to  the  new  God  “of  sweat  and 
agony  and  tension,”  and  Signor  Bussolo  and  his  confreres  exhibit 
to  us  in  the  actual  canvasses  of  the  Sackville  Galleries  the  rampant 
hordes  of  rebellion  and  the  painting  of  Movement  itself. 

Horace  B.  Samuel. 
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The  wail  of  the  war  correspondent  during  the  past  few  months 
has  been  vehement  throughout  Europe.  After  the  experience  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  of  the  struggle  in  the  Balkans  he 
feels  himself  a  member  of  a  dying  profession,  or  at  least  of  a 
professiou  that  is  destined  to  be  so  manacled  by  officialdom  that 
it  will  lose  its  independence  and  power  of  initiative  and  will 
cease  to  serve  any  useful  end.  And  undoubtedly  the  spacious  days 
when  a  Russell,  a  Forbes,  or  a  MacGahan  could  go  to  the  front, 
could  wander  about  jiretty  much  as  he  [dea.sed,  and  could  send 
home  his  telegrams  and  letters  with  little  or  no  hindrance  from 
the  censor,  are  definitely  at  an  end.  War  correspondents  then 
were  few,  and  it  wms  possible  to  make  a  reputation.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  made  so  great  a  reputation,  and  were  altogether 
personages  of  such  vast  importance  that  they  almost  came  to  think 
of  war  as  a  game  invented  to  provide  them  with  a  living.  I  was 
reading  not  long  ago  the  reminiscences  of  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best-known  of  the  artists  and  writers  who  have  illustrated  the 
struggles  of  the  past  forty  years.  It  was  easy  to  read  between  the 
lines  that  their  author  regarded  himself  as  the  pivot  of  the  whole 
situation.  Just  as  nurses  come  to  think  of  themselves  as  the 
central  figure  in  whatever  case  they  are  attending,  and  of  far 
more  im^xirtance  than  either  the  patient  or  the  doctor,  so  this 
particular  correspondent  seemed  to  be  saying,  “Now  that  I  have 
taken  up  my  position  and  sharpened  my  pencils  and  refreshed 
myself  from  my  flask  and  smoothed  out  the  leaves  of  my  sketch¬ 
book,  the  battle  may  begin.”  And  the  odd  thing  was  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  taken  pretty  much  at  their  own  valuation  by 
the  military  authorities  all  over  the  w'orld,  and  were  utterly 
amazed  and  indignant,  and  denounced  it  as  not  less  than  an 
international  scandal,  when  the  Japanese  eight  years  ago  forbade 
them  to  go  anywhere  or  see  anything.  War  in  the  past  three  or 
four  decades  has  become  more  serious  and  more  scientific  ;  means 
of  communication,  and  also  means  of  reproducing  by  camera  and 
cinematograph  the  varying  episodes  of  a  conflict,  have  indefinitely 
multiplied  ;  and  correspondents  have  increased  in  numbers  and 
activities  while  decreasing  in  knowledge  and  responsibility.  After 
reading  the  pungent  article  which  Mr.  Francis  McCullagh  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  February  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review, 
one  may  almost  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  department  of 
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journalism  is  more  deformed  by  sensationalism  than  that  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  description  of  wars. 

The  result  of  these  developments  is  that  the  w^ar  correspondent 
has  become  not  merely  a  nuisance  and  a  possible  danger,  but  an 
object  of  ridicule.  Throughout  the  struggle  in  the  Balkans  he 
cut  a  figure  of  conscious  and  preposterous  absurdity.  Those  who 
joined  the  Turkish  forces  w'ere  able  to  snatch  a  certain  liberty 
from  the  general  debacle  that  overtook  the  Ottoman  armies.  But 
those  who  w^ere  attached  to  the  Bulgarian  headquarters  were  as 
remorselessly  muzzled  as  though  they  had  all  been  convicted  of 
rabies.  There  were  well  over  eighty  of  them  in  a  body ;  they  had 
to  travel  with  the  foreign  attaches ;  they  were  carefully  corralled 
by  officialdom  ;  a  most  drastic  and  comprehensive  list  of  forbidden 
subjects  was  handed  to  them ;  at  noon  every  day  they  were 
summoned  to  hear  a  bulletin  from  the  front  read  out  to  them ;  of 
the  actual  fighting  they  saw  nothing ;  all  chance  of  individual 
distinction,  or  even  of  individual  activity,  w'as  simply  taken  away 
from  them  ;  and  for  the  most  part  they  just  sat  about  in  the  hotels 
and  watched  the  rain  and  grumbled  at  the  censor  and  the  meals. 
In  the  way  of  keeping  the  world  informed  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  struggle  one  man  could  have  done  all  that  it  was  permitted 
to  do  as  efficiently  as  the  eighty.  But  even  so,  the  inference  that 
the  war  correspondent  as  an  institution  is  dead  and  can  never  be 
resurrected  is  only  partially  true.  When  nations  are  at  war  that 
are  really  military  nations,  possessed  of  compulsory  and  universal 
service,  with  every  single  energy  they  command  gathered  up  and 
launched  in  a  single  thunderbolt,  and  with  every  man  and  woman 
among  them  feeling  that  he  or  she  is  as  much  a  fighter  in  the 
national  cause  as  any  soldier  in  the  ranks,  then  the  war  corre¬ 
spondent  is  probably  doomed  to  perish  under  the  combined  weight 
of  his  own  numbers,  of  military  necessity,  and  of  the  inventions 
that  have  made  the  transmission  of  intelligence  so  dangerously 
easy. 

But  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  matters  touching  on  war  and  its 
preparations  and  prosecution,  there  is  an  immense  gulf  between 
the  nations  that  have  and  the  nations  that  do  not  have  universal 
service.  It  is  a  gulf  that  in  its  way  is  at  least  as  profound  as 
the  difference  betw^een  a  free  State  and  a  slave-holding  State,  or 
between  a  Moslem  and  a  Christian  community.  It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  difference  that  affects  and  transforms  all  values.  In 
Bulgaria,  for  instance,  the  entire  land  wms  drained  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  ;  pretty  nearly  every  able-bodied  person  between  sixteen  and 
sixty  was  pressed  into  service ;  there  was  nothing  of  wffiat  we 
English  think  of  as  the  glamour  and  reclame  of  war,  the  “sudden 
shining  of  splendid  names,”  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Tennysonian 
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trappings  and  tinsel ;  brilliant  victories  were  laconically  announced 
in  three-line  bulletins ;  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  write  home ; 
none  of  those  who  were  left  behind  knew  what  was  happening  to 
their  nearest  and  dearest  at  the  front ;  no  lists  of  dead  or  wounded 
were  published ;  no  decorations  were  scattered  while  the  war  was 
still  on;  the  whole  nation,  and  every  unit  in  it,  worked  silently 
for  victory,  sinking  all  personal  and  private  anxieties  in  a 
superb  devotion  to  the  common  good.  To  a  people  of  such  still' 
character,  and  in  a  country  capable  of  this  extreme  of  single- 
minded  concentration,  the  control  of  war  correspondents  and  the 
suppression  of  all  news  that  is  any  way  likely  to  assist  the  enemy 
become  the  simplest  and  easiest  of  matters.  They  cease  to  be  a 
“problem  ” ;  they  are  put  in  their  proper  place  among  the 
thousand  and  one  common-sense  precautions  that  have  to  he 
observed  and  that  no  one  would  dream  of  disputing. 

But  in  a  country  like  England — unarmed,  plethoric,  com¬ 
mercial,  knowing  nothing  of  what  war  is — such  discipline  and 
self-sacrifice  as  the  Bulgarians  have  shown  are  qualities  that 
hardly  exist  in  any  organised  and  effective  form.  Thanks  very 
largely  to  their  insular  position,  the  British  people  have  somewhat 
got  into  the  way  of  thinking  of  their  Army  and  Navy  as  some¬ 
thing  apart  from  themselves,  and  of  war  as  a  game  played  out 
by  professionals  before  a  ring  of  excited  hut  perfectly  secure 
spectators.  Moreover,  we  are  blessed  with  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  gives  to  the  Press  a  power  that  is  inconceivable  in 
countries  where  everything  is  subordinated  to  preparing  for 
success  on  the  day  of  Armageddon.  In  Great  Britain  the  Press 
not  only  disseminates  news,  hut  shaj^es  the  thoughts  of  the  nation 
more  constantly  and  with  greater  effect  than  any  other  instru¬ 
ment,  and  in  war-time  especially,  when  the  public  mind  is  excited 
and  opinion  exceptionally  fluid,  its  influence  is  enormously 
enhanced.  That  is  a  condition  with  which  the  militaiw  and  naval 
authorities  have  to  reckon  in  devising  a  Press  censorship  at  the 
front.  They  must  remember  that  in  gagging  the  Press  they  are 
not  only  gagging  a  news  agency  but  a  moulder  of  public  opinion, 
and  they  must  remember,  too,  that  public  opinion,  in  its  turn, 
reacts  nowadays  with  democratic  decisiveness  upon  the  policies  of 
Governments  and  upon  the  operations  of  the  naval  and  military 
commanders  appointed  to  carry  out  those  policies.  It  reacts  upon 
them  both  favourably  and  unfavourably.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
firm  and  intelligent  support  of  a  war  by  public  opinion  at  home 
is  a  great  fighting  asset.  It  puts  nerve  into  the  Government ;  it 
greatly  facilitates  the  financial  problem  and  the  recruiting  and 
reinforcement  problems ;  it  furnishes  the  best  substitute  obtain¬ 
able  under  a  democracy  for  the  inspiriting  autocracy  of  a 
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Chatham.  On  the  other  hand,  public  opinion  in  war-time  is  often 
ignorantly  heedless  in  clamouring  against  individuals,  in  denounc¬ 
ing  measures  that  are  dictated  by  military  necessity,  and  in 
agitating  for,  and  often  forcing,  the  adoption  of  plans  of  campaign 
in  the  teeth  of  professional  judgment ;  and  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  our  people,  in  these  more  squeamish  and  sensitive  days, 
would  stand  by  any  General,  whatever  his  justification,  who  spent 
lives  as  Grant  spent  them. 

But  in  this  matter  we  must  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth. 
The  main  thing  is  to  have  it  recognised  that  you  cannot  nowadays, 
with  the  political  constitution  we  possess,  conduct  war  on  a  big 
scale  unless  you  can  also  carry  public  opinion  w’ith  you.  War 
correspondents,  therefore,  are  likely  to  continue  to  flourish  in  all 
countries  that  are  ruled  by  public  opinion.  Nor  are  they  by  any 
means  the  unmitigated  curse  that  some  naval  and  military  men 
like  to  make  out.  One  half  of  a  correspondent,  the  half  that  is 
trying  to  find  out  and  to  publish  information  that  for  naval  or 
military  reasons  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  ought,  I  agree,  to  be  shot 
on  the  s}X)t,  or  incontinently  banished  from  it.  But  the  other 
half  of  him,  the  half  that,  without  in  any  way  assisting  the 
enemy,  keeps  the  public  at  home  informed,  stimulated  and  inter¬ 
ested,  that  criticises  intelligently,  and,  if  the  need  arises,  does 
not  hesitate  to  expose  defects  that  in  ‘the  interests  of  the  services 
themselves  ought  to  be  exposed,  and  will  not  be  remedied  unless 
they  are  exposed,  the  half  that  acts  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  forces  at  the  front  and  the  nation  by  its  fireside,  that  instructs 
the  public  in  the  nature  of  the  task  on  which  it  has  embarked,  and 
by  vivid  descriptions  strengthens  the  resolution  to  see  the  thing 
through — that  half  of  a  correspondent  may  be  at  times  something 
of  a  salutary  nuisance,  but  he  is  also  an  auxiliary  of  the  highest 
utility.  The  correspondent  who  attem})ts  to  crawl  under  or 
around  the  censorship  ought  to  be  dropped  on  in  a  way  that 
neither  he  nor  the  journal  he  re))resents  will  ever  forget :  and  so 
long  as  the  censorship  is  maintained  for  ]nirely  technical  and  not 
for  political  reasons,  no  one  would  raise  any  objection  worth 
paying  a  moment’s  heed  to.  That  part  of  the  problem,  by  the 
by,  is  probably  in  one  way  more  easily  soluble  in  the  Navy  than 
in  the  Army,  and  in  another  way  less  so.  In  a  naval  war  some, 
at  least,  of  the  correspondents  will  be  either  on  board  a  single 
battleship  or  distributed  over  the  fleet.  In  any  case,  they  will 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  telegraph  and  the  cable,  and  altogether  at 
the  mercy  of  the  commanding  officer.  They  can  be  ducked  in 
the  sea  as  often  as  they  display  an  inconvenient  enterprise  or 
inquisitiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  war  is  being  fought 
out  in  near-by  waters,  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  there  is  not 
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also  an  attendant  squadron  of  Press  boats  and  motor  launches, 
not  so  completely  under  the  Admiral’s  control,  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  fleet,  hovering  on  the  edge  of  the  battle  possibly  in 
touch  with  the  shore,  ready,  at  any  rate,  to  dart  off  at  a  moment 
with  despatches  the  publication  of  which  might  be  highly  objec¬ 
tionable.  How  the  naval  authorities  propose  to  deal  with  them 
I  have  no  idea.  But  whatever  measure  of  repression  is  adopted 
at  sea  or  on  land,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  our  people  wdll 
insist  on  learning  what  is  being  done  in  their  name  at  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  on  learning  it  from  independent  as  w’ell  as  official 
sources,  and  that  in  furnishing  them  with  legitimate  news,  fair- 
minded  comment,  and  readable  narrative,  the  correspondent  who 
knows  his  business  is  rendering  no  small  service  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  as  well  as  to  the  nation. 

A  British  Admiral  or  General  who,  offered  the  alternative 
between  having  and  not  having  correspondents  attached  to  his 
forces,  would  elect  not  to  have  them,  would  make,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  a  very  poor  choice  and  one  decidedly  against  the  national 
interests.  We  saw'  a  few  years  ago  in  Somaliland  some  of  the 
consequences  of  waging  a  war  without  correspondents ;  in  other 
words,  amid  a  blank  state  of  public  apathy  and  ignorance.  One 
consequence  was  that  the  military  operations  were  governed  not 
by  military  considerations,  but  solely  by  the  desire  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  to  avoid  trouble,  expense,  and  questions  in  the  House. 
The  final  consequence  was  that  we  threw  up  the  w'hole  job, 
betrayed  our  allies,  withdrew  all  protection  from  them,  retired 
to  the  coast,  and  furnished  the  world  with  a  not  over-creditable 
example  of  sheer  shirking.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  any 
of  these  consequences  would  have  ensued  had  there  been  war 
correspondents  on  the  spot  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  issues 
involved  in  that  campaign  and  on  the  shortsightedness  of 
terminating  it  on  any  terms  but  those  of  the  subjection  of  that 
eminently  sane  antagonist,  the  Mad  Mullah.  Part  of  the  art 
of  war  in  a  democratic  State  like  our  own  must  be  to  keep  the 
democracy  intelligently  interested,  and  for  that  purpose  the  war 
correspondent  seems  to  me  an  indispensable  unit  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  modern  British  Navy  or  Army.  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  overestimate  the  reflex  value  of  Bussell’s  letters  from 
the  Crimea  and  of  the  brilliant  articles  in  which  G.  W.  Steevens 
riveted  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  millions  of  Englishmen  upon 
Lord  Kitchener’s  progress  to  Khartoum.  Tn  those  two  instances 
one  saw  the  war  correspondent  at  his  best,  both  as  critic  and 
as  interpreter,  and  in  each  case  performing  functions  that  were 
as  advantageous  to  the  Army  as  to  the  nation.  Abolish  war 
correspondents  and  you  not  only  cut  yourself  loose  from  those 
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sources  of  popular  sentiment  and  determination  that  furnish  the 
British  and  a  few  other  States  with  their  energy  and  driving 
power,  but  you  lose  whatever  benefit  may  be  conferred — and  that 
some  benefit  is  conferred  is,  I  think,  indisputable— by  the 
presence  at  the  seat  of  war  of  a  corps  of  trained  and  detached 
observers  who  are,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  competent  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  strategy,  tactics,  administration,  and  above  all 
of  policy,  as  they  arise.  So  far,  then,  from  regarding  war 
correspondents  either  as  an  extinct  species  or  as  an  unmitigated 
curse,  I  should  like  to  see  a  conference  betw'een  the  Press  and 
the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  with  a  view  to  regularising 
their  position,  giving  them  a  more  assured  status,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  employ  none  but  the  best  men. 

There  w’ould  seem,  therefore,  to  be  two  main  principles  which 
ought  to  regulate  a  censorship  at  the  front.  One  is  that  no  in¬ 
formation  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  naval  or  military 
authorities  on  the  spot,  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  enemy  should 
be  allowed  to  be  sent  home  either  by  cable  or  by  letter,  and 
that  any  correspondent  trying  to  break  or  evade  this  restriction 
should  be  severely  and  summarily  dealt  with.  The  second  prin¬ 
ciple  is  that,  outside  this  limitation,  comment,  description  and 
criticism  should  be  freely  permitted.  To  these  one  might  add 
a  third — that  the  supply  of  official  news  cabled  home  for  publica¬ 
tion  should  be  fresh  and  ample.  Of  course,  these  are  very  general 
principles,  and  their  application  would  depend  on  a  variety  of  local 
circumstances;  but,  taken  together,  I  think  the  Services,  the 
country,  the  Government,  and  the  Press  might  all  subscribe  to 
them.  Of  these  three  principles  the  Italians  in  their  campaign 
against  the  Turks  in  Tripoli  remembered  one  and  forgot  two. 
Signor  Giolitti  saw  to  it  that  all  news  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the 
enemy  was  suppressed,  but  he  did  not  take  care  to  furnish  in 
its  place  a  prompt  and  sufficient  supply  of  official  information,  and 
he  vetoed  all  comment,  criticism  and  descriptive  matter  with 
the  same  unsparing  hand.  The  result  w-as  that,  at  one  stage  of 
the  war,  Italian  enthusiasm  for  the  expedition  had  pretty  well 
petered  out,  no  one  know  what  to  believe,  everyone  was  anxious, 
exasperated  and  suspicious,  and  opinion  abroad  was  adversely 
affected.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  weapon  in  the 
armoury  of  a  Government  so  powerful  as  the  support  of  a  nation 
that  knows  why  and  for  what  it  is  fighting,  and  is  resolved  upon 
victory,  then  that  clearly  was  a  mistaken  way  of  running  a 
campaign.  It  was  mistaken  in  Italy ;  it  would  be  ten  times  more 
so  in  England.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  would  have  been  all  right. 
There  was  no  representative  of  the  British  Press  present  at 
Waterloo,  and  ten  days  elapsed  before  the  news  of  the  victory  was 
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published  in  London,  The  news  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  took 
two  months,  and  of  Trafalgar  sixteen  days  to  reach  this  country, 
and  nothing  was  known  of  our  success  at  the  Alma  and  at 
Balaklava  until  ten  and  sixteen  days  respectively  after  the  battles 
had  been  fought.  In  those  more  leisurely  and  more  patient  days 
a  Napoleon  could  suppress  all  mention  of  Trafalgar — he  actually 
did  so,  and  our  friends  across  the  Channel  are  still  officially 
ignorant  of  that  event — and  could  even  cause  it  to  appear  from 
the  bulletins  that  the  retreat  from  Moscow  was  a  succession  of 
glorious  victories.  But  w’e  live  in  a  more  complex  and  a  more 
inquisitive  age,  with  an  impaired  nervous  system ;  the  sources 
of  national  power  are  not  quite  the  same  as  they  were  a  century 
ago ;  and  with  all  these  facts  a  wise  naval  and  military  statesman¬ 
ship  will  make  the  best  terms  it  can.  The  terms  made  by  the 
Bulgarians  seemed,  and  very  largely  were,  exceedingly  good. 
But  it  is  fairly  clear  that  even  they  suffered  from,  as  w'ell  as 
gained  by,  their  absolute  and  sustained  embargo  on  news,  and 
that  when  the  diplomatists  were  called  in  to  wind  up  the  war,  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  w'as  to  some  extent  prejudiced  by  the  almost 
total  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  actual  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  situation.  War  is  a  far-reaching  and  many-sided 
adventure,  and  a  censorship  that  confuses,  starves,  or  irritates 
opinion,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  tends  to  defeat  its  owm  purpose. 

I  have  tried,  so  far,  to  establish  the  necessity  of  war  corre¬ 
spondents  from  one  point  of  view,  and  the  equal  necessity  of 
controlling  them  from  another  point  of  view.  There  remains  the 
question  of  how  to  deal  with  that  vast  quantity  of  naval  and 
military  information  w'hich  finds  its  way  into  print,  not  merely 
when  war  has  actually  begun,  but  also  when  it  is  imminent — 
information  that  is  not  despatched  from  the  front  by  w’ar  corre¬ 
spondents,  but  is  gathered  by  each  newspaper’s  ordinary  staff 
in  London  and  in  the  provinces,  and  at  the  various  ports  and 
camps  throughout  the  country,  and  the  various  naval  stations 
throughout  the  Empire.  War  correspondents,  as  such,  might 
be  abolished  altogether,  and  this  greater  problem  w-ould  still 
present  itself.  Its  nature  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  point¬ 
ing  to  the  action  of  Austria-Hungary  last  November.  In  the  face 
of  the  growing  international  tension,  the  statesmen  of  Vienna 
decided  on  a  partial  or  complete  mobilisation.  But  before  carry¬ 
ing  it  out  they  issued  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  Press  to  describe 
in  any  way  the  movements  of  troops,  stores  or  war  material.  I 
suppose  that  every  Englishman  reading  of  their  action  simply 
regarded  it  as  an  obvious  measure  of  precaution  that  it  would 
have  been  insanity  to  neglect.  But  I  wonder  how  many  English¬ 
men  realised  that  if  we  were  in  Austria-Hungary’s  position,  and 
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faced,  as  she  was,  with  the  imminent  possibility  of  a  war  with 
a  first-class  Powder,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  British 
Press  from  publishing  to  the  w’orld  every  scrap  of  information  it 
could  collect  as  to  the  movements,  strength  and  dispositions  of 
the  British  Pleets.  We  have  no  law'  whatever  stopping  our 
papers  from  divulging  to  the  enemy  everything  that  it  would  most 
concern  them  to  know' ;  no  attempt  of  any  kind  has  yet  been 
made  in  Great  Britain  to  reconcile  the  freedom  of  an  uncensored 
and  irresponsible  Press  with  the  surprises,  the  concealments,  the 
false  scents,  the  calculated  obscurity  on  w’hich  may  depend  not 
merely  the  fortunes  of  a  campaign,  but  the  fate  of  the  nation. 
Supposing  we  were  at  war  with,  or  on  the  verge  of  war  with, 
a  lirst-class  naval  Pow’er  only  a  few  hours’  steaming  from  our 
shores.  Supposing  we  had  to  throw’  an  expeditionary  force  across 
the  Channel.  In  such  emergencies  as  these  secrecy  w’ould  be  of 
the  utmost,  in  all  probability  of  vital,  moment.  But  secrecy 
without  some  regulation  of  the  Press  is  utterly  and  absolutely  unat¬ 
tainable  ;  and  at  present  w'e  have  no  regulation.  We  have  a  censor¬ 
ship  w'hich  operates  with  more  or  less  friction  and  inadequacy  after 
w’ar  has  been  declared  and  at  the  scene  of  hostilities.  But  we  have 
no  system  of  controlling  the  dissemination  of  new’s  in  Great 
Britain  itself  and  in  the  days  that  either  precede  or  follow  a 
declaration  of  war.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  paper  from 
publishing  whatever  news  it  may  chance  to  receive  of  naval  and 
military  preparations  and  activities  at  our  home  ports,  for  instance, 
or  at  our  naval  bases  elsewhere.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent 
a  paper  from  publishing  the  full  details  and  numbers  and  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  reinforcements  w'e  may  be  sending  out.  The  only 
restrictions  placed  upon  our  Press  during  the  progress  of  a  war 
emanate  from  the  censorship  at  the  front ;  and  they  are  effective, 
so  far  as  they  are  effective  at  all,  in  covering  no  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  danger  zone.  That  is  partly  because  they  only 
come  into  force  w'hen  hostilities  have  actually  commenced,  partly 
because  they  are  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  restric¬ 
tions  in  England  itself,  and  partly  because  their  utility  at  the 
best  must  greatly  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  war.  If  it  is  a 
land  war,  in  w'hich  the  Navy  plays  only  a  very  secondary  part, 
a  censorship  at  the  front  may  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  the 
adequate  secrecy  of  military  operations.  But  if  it  is  a  naval  war, 
in  W'hich  there  may  either  be  no  front  at  all  or  so  many  that  no 
censorship  could  supervise  them  all ,  no  system  of  regulating  news 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  could  be  effective.  In  either 
case  a  censorship  which  embraces  only  the  actual  area  of  fighting 
w’ould,  in  the  event  of  war  with  a  first-class  Power,  be  of  little  more 
use  than  no  censorship  at  all.  The  real  problem  to  be  considered 
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and  dealt  with  is  of  far  wdder  scope  and,  as  I  have  said,  is 
altogether  distinct  from  the  question  of  war  correspondents  as 
such.  It  is  the  problem  of  how  to  insure  secrecy  of  attack  and 
defence  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  a  first-class  Continental 
Power  w^aged  on  European  soil  and  in  European  waters. 

Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  in  what  proved  to  be  his  valedic¬ 
tory  speech  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Selborne 
emphatically  recognised  the  magnitude  of  this  problem.  “I  am 
not  exaggerating,”  he  declared,  “when  I  say  that  the  most 
patriotic  journalist,  without  a  thought  that  he  was  doing  his 
country  any  harm,  might,  in  the  day  or  two  which  precedes  war, 
publish  news  which  might  mar  the  whole  issue  of  the  naval 
campaign  of  this  country.”  Ijord  Selborne  did  not  overstate  the 
case.  As  things  were  when  he  spoke,  and  as  they  are  at  this 
moment,  it  is  the  bare  truth  that  the  publication  of  a  paragraph 
of  ten  lines  may  dislocate  a  whole  plan  of  campaign  and  may 
consequently  ruin  the  State.  That  sounds  like,  but  it  is  not,  the 
language  of  rhetoric.  It  has  happened  a  score  of  times  in  naval 
and  military  history  that  a  belligerent  has  found  in  his  enemy’s 
Press  an  invaluable,  though,  of  course,  unconscious,  ally ;  and  for 
us,  occupying  the  busiest  spot  in  the  world’s  most  crowded 
thoroughfare,  at  the  very  centre  of  a  vast  network  of  communica¬ 
tions,  the  problem  of  securing  secrecy  in  war  is  immeasurably 
more  urgent  than  it  was  for  Japan  in  her  remote  and  compara¬ 
tively  unfrequented  seas,  or  than  it  has  been  for  the  Bulgarians 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Balkans.  Yet  if  we  were  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  war  to-morrow-  our  papers  wnuld  act  just  as  they  acted  at 
the  time  of  the  Fashoda  crisis  and  the  Dogger  Bank  episode,  and 
during  the  tension  over  Morocco  some  eighteen  months  ago.  That 
is  to  say,  they  would  publish  everything.  We  should  sit  down 
to  the  game  with  every  card  held  face  up,  exposed  to  the  full  view 
of  our  adversaries.  Lord  Selborne’s  appeal,  however,  of  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  to  rarliarnent  and  to  the  Press  to  think  out  this 
question  did  not  fall,  so  far  as  the  Press  was  concerned,  on 
altogether  stony  ground.  The  matter  was  taken  up  at  first  by  a 
few  individual  journalists,  and  then  by  the  representative  organi¬ 
sations  of  the  profession  :  many  conferences  were  held  with  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  ;  and  a  Bill  was  drafted  wdiich, 
though  it  did  not  receive  the  endorsement  of  a  final  gathering  of 
journalists  and  newspaper  proprietors  specially  convened  to 
consider  it,  embodied  the  solution  to  w'hich,  in  my  opinion,  we 
must  ultimately  come.  The  Bill  made  it  a  penal  offence  for  the 
owner,  publisher,  and  editor  of  any  newspaj)er  to  publish  un¬ 
authorised  information  wuth  respect  to  movements  or  dispositions 
of  troops,  ships,  or  war  material,  or  to  the  strategic  plans  of  the 
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naval  or  military  authorities,  or  to  any  works  or  measures  under¬ 
taken  for  or  connected  with  the  fortification  or  defence  of  the 
country.  It  prescribed  a  fine  not  exceeding  a  thousand  pounds  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve  months  as  the  penalty  for 
conscious  and  wilful  infringement  of  the  Act,  which  was  to  be 
put  in  force  by  Order  in  Council.  The  advantages  of  some  such 
scheme  are  obvious.  It  applies,  for  one  thing,  to  all  papers  alike. 
For  another,  its  enforcement  being  in  the  hands  of  the  regular 
Courts,  it  w'ould  be  free  from  the  irritating  and  unpredictable 
exhibitions  of  caprice  and  favouritism  that  always  seem  to  mark 
a  naval  or  military  censorship.  For  a  third,  it  specifies  with 
adequate  clearness  the  offences  to  be  guarded  against ;  an  editor 
would  know  pretty  well  what  was  expected  of  him ;  he  could  tell 
almost  at  a  glance  whether  any  given  item  of  news  was  or  was 
not  inside  the  forbidden  schedules ;  he  would  be,  as  it  were,  his 
own  censor,  and  the  Act  would  be  practically  self-enforcing. 
Finally,  it  w'ould  be  instantly  available,  and  could  be  brought  into 
operation  at  a  moment’s  notice  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
when  secrecy  is  most  essential. 

The  Bill,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  meet  with  the  entire  approval 
of  all  the  newspaper  proprietors  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  w'hich  had  hoped  vainly,  and,  as  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
irrationally,  for  something  like  a  unanimous  ratification  of  the 
measure  by  the  representatives  of  the  Press,  shelved  it  when 
their  hopes  w’ere  disappointed.  After  all,  to  expect  journalists  to 
be  unanimously  jubilant  at  the  prospect  of  being  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  publishing  what  they  have  always  been  used  to 
publishing,  is  to  show  a  not  inconsiderable  optimism.  You  will 
not  get  much  legislation  of  any  kind  if  you  demand  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  that  the  interest  most  affected  shall  subscribe  to  it  in 
advance.  The  Bill,  then,  was  dropped,  but  the  problem  which  it 
essayed  to  solve  has  not  on  that  account  disappeared.  Within  the 
last  few  months,  indeed,  as  I  gather  from  a  recent  speech  of 
Colonel  Seely’s,  the  Government  have  sought  to  handle  it  along 
the  lines  of  voluntary  co-operation  with  the  Press.  They  have 
set  up,  apparently,  some  departmental  machinery  w-hich,  working 
in  conjunction  wuth  a  committee  of  journalists  and  news  agencies, 
is  attempting  to  prevent  the  publication  of  such  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  may  from  time  to  time 
wish  to  conceal.  The  machinery,  I  gather,  has  been  well  thought 
out  and  has  been  found  to  w’ork  successfully  and  harmoniously, 
and  the  reduction  in  the  leakage  of  naval  and  military  secrets  is 
already  noticeable.  But  the  arrangement  is  a  purely  voluntary 
one  and  its  violation  entails  no  penalties ;  and  however  efficacious 
it  may  prove  in  times  of  peace  and  when  the  international  sky  is 
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clear,  I  have  little  faith  in  its  durability  at  a  moment  of  crisis 
when  an  excited  nation  is  clamouring  for  all  the  news  it  can  get. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  or  really  adequate  solution  of  this 
question  except  by  legislation  brought  forward  by  the  Government 
as  a  Government  and  on  its  own  responsibility.  Such  a  Bill  as 
was  hammered  out  a  few  years  ago  between  some  representative 
journalists  and  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  would  not, 
indeed,  stop  every  hole.  There  are  many  other  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  between  this  country  and  abroad  besides  the  Press. 
Motor  boats,  wireless  telegraphy,  aeroplanes,  the  telephone,  code 
cables,  the  daily  postal  service,  all  these  in  war-time  would  be 
sources  of  leakage  requiring  attention.  But  so  far  as  the  Press 
is  concerned,  the  Bill  whose  provisions  I  have  roughly  summarised 
seems  to  cover  the  ground  with  reasonable  completeness.  It 
would  meet,  of  course,  with  opposition,  but  the  opposition  would 
not  come  from  the  people — I  am  under  no  illusions  as  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Press  in  this  country,  or  as  to  its  “influence” 
in  a  matter  where  its  interests  are,  or  appear  to  be,  in  opposition 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  There  would,  however,  be  those 
who  would  argue  that  to  set  such  an  Act  in  motion,  to  shut  down 
by  means  of  an  Order  in  Council  on  the  publication  of  unofificial 
naval  and  military  new's  at  a  crucial  point  in  some  national  crisis, 
would  not  only  intensify  the  crisis  but  would  have  almost  the 
effect  of  a  declaration  of  wmr.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  would 
tend  to  alleviate  the  crisis  and  preserve  peace  by  the  very  sharp¬ 
ness  of  its  notification  that  we  were  fully  prepared  for  war ;  and 
in  any  case,  w'hether  we  have  recourse  to  it  ourselves  or  not,  it 
is  a  precaution  which  our  antagonist,  assuming  our  antagonist  to 
be  a  first-class  Continental  Power,  wdll  infallibly  adopt.  Then, 
again,  I  was  reading  recently  that  “the  doctrine  of  military 
restriction  upon  publicity  is  the  first  long  step  towards  a 
reactionary  policy  that  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  human  liberty 
and  progress,”  and  one  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  and  when  the 
Bill  is  introduced  into  Parliament  some  ass  will  get  up  and  quote 
the  Areopagitica.  As  to  that  it  will  be  enough  to  observe  that 
the  Bill  would  leave  the  Press  as  free  as  it  ever  was  to  comment 
on  and  criticise  the  operations  of  any  war  in  which  we  might  be 
engaged,  and  that  the  real  “liberty  of  the  Press  ”  is  not  the  liberty 
to  publish  new's,  but  to  express  opinion,  and  that  this  latter  liberty 
would  remain  absolutely  unabridged.  The  only  liberty  of  the 
Press  that  would  be  abridged  is  the  liberty  to  jeopardise  the 
security  of  the  nation.  I  still  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Bill  may 
be  brought  forward  and  persisted  in  as  a  Government  measure. 
For  depend  upon  it,  if  the  subject  is  not  dealt  with  at  leisure  in 
times  of  peace,  it  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  panic  in  time 
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of  war.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  anv 
first-class  naval  Power  in  Euro])e  a  Bill  of  some  sort  gagging  the 
Press  w'ill  have  to  be  jammed  through  Parliament.  But  it  might 
then  be  too  late.  Parliament  might  not  be  sitting  ;  there  would  he 
bound  to  be  delay ;  the  mischief  might  already  have  been  done. 
Par  better  to  take  up  the  matter  beforehand  and  to  be  prepared 
with  a  plan  of  action  that  could  be  enforced  the  moment  war 
became  imminent.  If  that  were  done  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  could  set  their  courses  with  a  new  and  unfettered  sense 
of  security.  They  would  feel  for  the  first  time  that  their  plans 
and  preparations,  the  movements  of  our  ships,  and  the  strength 
and  whereabouts  of  our  troops  were  not  going  to  be  heedlessly 
divulged  to  the  enemy.  They  would  feel  that  Government,  Press, 
and  people  were  at  last  united  in  the  face  of  a  common  crisis. 

A  JODRN.UJST. 


THE  ELIZABETHAN  SPIRIT. 


It  was  a  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Russell  Lowell’s  that  the  Puritan 
emigrants  who  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  greatest  colony,  transported  with  them  to  New 
England  certain  national  assets  more  valuable  than  all  the  costly 
treasures  of  art  and  literature,  that  in  our  own  time  have  “gone 
that  way.” 

In  the  cargo  of  dissatisfied  humanity  that  (to  use  a  familiar 
figure)  crowded  the  Mayfiower,  “flying,”  as  the  old  chronicler 
has  it,  “from  the  depravities  of  Europe  to  the  American  strand,” 
were  contained  and  comprised,  the  modern  humourist  would  have 
us  believe,  certain  elements  of  FAasticity  and  Versatility  which 
subsequent  experiences  more  or  less  obliterated  from  the  British 
character. 

Though  playfully  thrown  out  in  the  preface  to  the  Biglou: 
Papers,  the  suggestion  is  a  considerable  and  serious  one — for 
Englishmen  wrestling  with  the  novel  and  thorny  problems  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  also  savours  strongly  of  the  abstemious 
modesty  we  have  learnt  to  associate  with  that  new  and  revised 
England  on  “the  other  side.” 

That  they,  our  Transatlantic  cousins,  had  in  some  obscure 
fashion  “nobbled,”  if  one  may  say  so,  the  original  and  only 
genuine  edition  of  the  English  language,  freed  from  the  de¬ 
pravities  of  European  spelling,  that  they  had,  from  original 
authorities,  revised  and  rewritten  one  or  tw’o  important  chapters 
of  our  history,  where  it  had  shown  signs  of  trespassing  on  their 
own,  these  feats  merely  roused  a  jealousy  w^e  could  have  kept 
within  bounds.  But  that  they  should  insist  on  appropriating  the 
characteristics  of  Shakespearian  England,  and  shunt,  so  to  speak, 
on  to  their  own  branch  of  Anglo-Saxondom  that  most  widely 
influential  of  national  impulses,  the  Elizabethan  spirit,  that  is 
hard  to  bear. 

The  splendour  and  brightness  of  the  Elizabethan  age  leaps 
to  the  eyes.  Not  only  do  all  we  Anglo-Saxons  feel  it  to  be  still 
with  us  to  an  extent  predicable  of  no  other,  but,  contrasted  with 
the  politico-theological  pall  of  dreary  controversy,  religious  nar¬ 
rowness,  and  State  corruption  that  hangs  over  the  subsequent 
ppoch,  its  8]X)ntaneous  energy  and  heroic  achievement  shines  like 
cloth  of  gold. 

The  contrast  is  almost  that  of  sickroom  “stuffiness”  to  the 
open  air.  For  if  there  is  one  expression  that  paints  onr  golden 
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age,  in  a  word,  it  is  the  familiar  term  “  spacious to  be  taken 
as  literally  or  as  poetically  as  we  please.  It  is  the  first  realisation 
of  the  national  destiny,  of  the  “big  thing,”  in  common  parlance, 
“that  we  were  in  for” — that  marks  the  epoch  of  England’s 
adolescence,  and  that  demanded  nothing  less  than  the  great 
Shakespearian  outburst  for  its  quintessential  expression.  Of  the 
whole  change,  however  brought  about,  in  the  mood  and  prospects 
of  the  nation,  the  gravest  historians  cannot  speak  strongly  enough. 
“Elizabeth  found  England  discouraged,  disunited,  poor;  she  left 
it  with  a  strong  national  spirit,  prosperous  and  resolute.”  She 
left  it,  indeed,  the  home  of  freedom,  the  champion  of  religious 
honesty  and  actuality,  the  source  of  the  noblest  poetry  known 
to  mankind,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  presumptive  heiress  of 
the  commercial  and  colonial  resources  of  the  globe. 

The  inspired  enthusiasm  which  accomplished  these  wonderful 
results  in  so  short  a  time  burst  forth  like  a  conflagration,  uncon- 
finable  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  one  country. 

The  typical  Elizabethan  was  on  fire  for  every  conceivable  form 
of  adventure,  exploration  or  enterprise,  to 

“Drink  up  Esil,  eat  a  crocodile,” 

to  run,  to  ride,  to  wager,  to  fight  on  sea  or  shore.  The  world 
was  his  oyster,  to  be  opened  with  sword,  cannon-ball,  or  pen. 

All  that  Italian,  European  civilisation  had  to  give  was  to  be 
absorbed,  digested  by  the  no  less  insatiable  appetite  of  the 
English  mind.  In  a  w’ord,  anything  and  everything  seemed 
possible  for  England,  while  from  her  poetic  heart  welled  forth 
a  torrential  patriotism  which  nothing  could  stay  or  intimidate. 

Indeed,  next  to  its  vastness  of  outline,  the  most  striking  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  age  may  be  recognised  in  its  “actuality,”  the 
quality  by  which  it  claims  kinship  with  the  great  Eenaissance 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  we  still  cling  to  as  “our  own 
time,”  to  that  epoch  of  “The  steamship  and  the  railway  and  the 
thoughts”  that,  in  any  such  stage  of  national  life,  “shake  man¬ 
kind  ”  to  its  depths.  The  Elizabethan’s  enthusiasm  was  no 
vapour  like  the  hysterical  “  rhodomontades  ”  of  the  Spaniard. 
His  wms  the  consciousness  of  capacity.  He  could  discourse,  write, 
dance,  fight,  sail  better  than  ordinary  mankind  :  and  he  knew  it. 

His  vessels  kept  the  seas  when  others  fled  to  port.  His  most 
audacious  adventures  hit  their  mark  to  an  extent  clearly  indicating 
the  approach  of  a  new  wwld,  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  to 
play  a  leading  part.  “Eomantic” — the  other  hackneyed  epithet 
for  an  age  of  such  activities — is  one  applicable  indeed  to  the 
sixteenth  century  in  general,  an  age  of  abundant  wickedness, 
doubtless,  but  not  of  the  stagnant,  slothful  species  that,  “half 
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ignorant,”  turns  many  an  easy  wheel  of  indirect  oppression  and 
injustice;  no,  but  of  the  hearty  singleminded  malevolence  that 
hunts  down,  stabs  and  shoots  enemies  or  theological  opponents 
with  a  joyous  and  childish  abandon,  carrying  slaughter  and  de¬ 
vastation  far  and  wide  “for  the  glory  of  the  Lord”;  the  age,  in 
tine,  when  Keligion,  Patriotism  and  Politics  were  fervid  passions 
not  stale  conventions,  and  the  young  modern  world  was  in  the 
heyday  of  love  with  Life  and  Destiny. 

Uncertainty  is  part  of  the  charm  of  youth.  This  high  state 
of  spirits  may  be  considered  as  reflecting  various  national 
“prospects”  and  possibilities  then  on  the  European  tapis,  but 
long  since  shelved  among  the  great  “might  have  been.”  It  was 
notoriously  a  period  when  vital  questions  were  deciding  them¬ 
selves.  Only  at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  and  her  English  did 
exultant  Spain  receive  the  death-blow  that  revealed  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  her  grandeur,  the  futility  of  greed  without  character, 
and  of  treasure  without  trade. 

For  France  a  great  colonial  empire  seemed  still  as  hopefully 
possible  as  the  extinction  of  heresy ;  while  in  the  Netherlands  we 
ourselves  had  nursed  the  naval  Power  which  even  in  the  next 
century  (had  a  little  more  enterprise  backed  it)  bade  fair  to 
distance  us  in  the  race  for  world-w'ide  empire. 

By  “llomance,”  however,  we  mean  more  than  enthusiastic 
activity,  heroism,  and  adventure.  We  mean  high  ideals,  chivalrous 
conceptions  of  life  such  as  lift  it  above  the  level  alike  of  the 
Epicurean  sty,  and  of  the  wild-beast  tight.  And  these  are  to 
be  instantly  recognised  in  the  age  under  consideration. 

Putting  aside  the  “eternities”  of  Shakspeare,  are  there  not 
letters,  poems,  passages  galore  replete  with  intimacies  of  moral 
and  social  feeling,  which  exhibit  just  the  human  and  civilised 
essence  we  regard  as  specially  our  own?  If  we  find,  then,  in  the 
Elizabethan  atmosphere  something  that  seems  to  contrast 
strangely  with  “the  romantic”  aforesaid,  we  cannot  exactly  put 
it  down  to  ignorance. 

It  is  customary,  indeed,  with  historians  to  assign  its  virtues 
to  the  actors  displaying  them,  and  its  vices  to  “the  time.”  To 
explain  which  axiom,  as  no  malign  influence  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  numerals  5,6,7  and  8,  would  be  to  disentangle  the  modem 
from  the  mediaeval,  and  also  the  chivalrous  and  romantic  from 
the  utilitarian  and  coldblooded. 

For  England,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  temper  of  the  age 
could  not  be  understood  without  some  grasp  of  the  royal  per¬ 
sonality  that  dominated  it.  And  there  is  something  terribly 
“practical”  about  the  instincts  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  “romance  ”  which  spreads  a  halo  about  her  Court  somehow 
refuses  to  gild  the  central  figure  of  this  shrewd,  egotistical,  and 
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Singularly  non-human  despot,  who  pursued  patriotic  ideals  b) 
methods  that  were  often,  to  our  thinking,  mean,  contemptible 
and  ridiculous.  With  the  same  unrestrained  and  unscrupulous 
artifice  with  which  she  demanded  courtship  did  she  set  the 
example  as  courtier  of  her  people.  • 

No  potentate  of  the  time,  even  the  tiattering  Nauuton  assures 
us,  “stooped  and  descended  lower”  in  artful  appeal  to  popular 
sentiment,  nor  with  such  success.  She  got  “more”  out  of  her 
faithful  and  loving  lieges  “than  any  two  of  her  predecessors  that 
took  most.”  .  .  .  “  A  fortune  strained  out  of  the  subject  through 
the  'plausibility  of  her  eomportment.”  While,  to  burn  the  economic 
candle  at  both  ends,  “she  left  more  debts  unpaid  than  her  pro¬ 
genitors  did,  or  could  have  done,  in  a  hundred  years  before  her.” 
And  the  resources  that  cost  so  much  to  amass  were  not  lightlv 
thrown  away. 

“Ugly  shadows”  of  over-carefulness  are  thrown,  as  a  modern 
historian  remarks,  upon  the  most  glorious  annals  of  her  reign. 
To  beguile  the  Spaniard  into  the  narrow  seas,  to  harass  his  clumsy 
Leviathans  and  herd  them  into  a  position  where  one  simple 
artifice,  the  forces  of  nature,  and  their  own  incompetence  could 
be  relied  on  to  work  their  destruction,  that  was  something.  But 
a  preliminary  feat  essential  to  this  was  that  of  persuading  British 
soldiers  and  sailors  alike  to  do  their  work,  very  largely  without 
pay,  indeed  without  any  early  or  certain  prospect  of  it. 

If  T19,000  was  due  in  August,  1588,  for  arrears  of  tw’enty  years 
back  (apart  from  subsequent  claims),  we  can  understand  the 
discontent  of  applicants,  the  pathetic  despair  of  admirals. 
“Instead  of  being  paid  off,”  the  former  “were  kept  hanging  on 
with  such  scanty  allowance  of  food,  such  miserable  supplies  of 
clothing,  such  unhealthy  housing,  that  they  died  by  hundreds.” 

“  The  men  who  had  saved  England  in  her  greatest  peril  were  left 
to  perish,”  says  a  historian,  “as  vagabonds  and  outlaws,”  with 
an  indifference  that  would  have  ruined  any  modern  Cabinet  for 
a  lifetime. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  “.saving”  of  Great  Britain 
on  that  great  occasion  Avas  a  matter  in  which  Luck  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  Cunning,  and — had  it  depended,  for 
example,  on  the  adequate  supply  of  victuals  or  ammunition- 
might  easily  have  been  converted  into  grave  disaster.  An  equal 
economy  was  practised  in  the  commodities  of  Truth  and  Honour. 
Even  the  very  defence  of  the  country  was  converted  into  a  sort 
of  gamble,  “Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,”  between  the  Sovereign 
and  her  employes.  The  Admiral,  ordered  to  attack  the  French 
Fleet,  on  orthodox  Nelsonian  principles,  wherever  and  w'henever 
he  could  find  it,  was  to  do  this  at  his  owm  risk.  The  Eoyal  Com¬ 
mission  in  his  pocket,  like  the  prospect  of  remuneration  that 
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iniglit  never  get  there,  was  to  remain  a  profound  secret  between 
the  gallant  sailor  and  his  Sovereign.  Should  the  most  patriotic 
of  enterprises  fail,  the  authors  became  ipso  facto  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  lucky  indeed  if  not  criminals,  like  the  unhappy  Ealeigh, 
whose  atrocious  fate  exhibited  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
domestic  justice  and  foreign  policy  of  the  age.  Even  a  trivial 
offence  against  the  Queen’s  majesty,  vanity,  or  self-will,  might 
be  more  dangerous  to  life  and  fortune  than  defeat  and  capture 
by  the  enemy.  The  most  cautious  intriguer  might  be  wrecked, 
for  example,  on  that  fatal  Essex  Coaste  without  ever  leaving 
Court. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  most  outrageous  piracy  and  brigandage 
were  so  successfully  conducted  as  to  pay  the  dividend  (recorded 
in  several  cases)  of  some  4,000  per  cent.,  the  judicial  pendulum 
swung  to  the  other  extreme.  It  is  not  that  no  principles  of  justice 
are  recognised.  For  the  peccadilloes  of  smaller  adventurers — if 
we  must  not  call  them  criminals — compensation  had  even  been 
made,  on  the  protest  of  a  second-rate  Power  such  as  Portugal. 

But  when  Drake — “el  pirata  Brack,”  as  enemies  called  him  in 
their  haste — returned  to  Plymouth  from  a  public-spirited  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  West  Indies,  with  shiploads  of  red  gold,  bare-faced 
plunder,  then  we  read  with  mild  surprise  that  “the  Queen 
paused  ”  (a  phrase  which  might  title  a  whole  volume  of  interesting 
psychology).  Yet  she  does  not  lose  her  head,  nor  her  assurance, 
though  the  Ambassador  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor 
soi-disant  of  half  the  globe  storms  and  rages.  With  infinite 
politeness  and  profuse  apologies  for  the  occasional  slips  of  an  over- 
zealous  explorer,  he  is  invited  to  a  front  seat  at  the  diplomatic 
farce  in  which  all  possible  disgraces  are  threatened — in  public — 
to  the  “Master  Thief  of  the  unknown  world,”  who  in  his  other 
character  of  hero  and  patriot,  receives  (siih  rosd,  or  in  the  privacy 
of  the  State  cabin  of  the  Golden  Hind)  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
not  to  mention  a  royal  confirmation  of  title  to  at  least  TT0,00() 
of  the  booty.  .  .  .  Undaunted  courage,  and  what  we  can  only 
call  “sea  power,”  in  its  elementary  individual  form,  assume  such 
amazing  proportions  that  criticism  of  their  ends  is  lost  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  their  stupendous  practical  success. 

Hawkins  is  the  beau  ideal  of  this  generation.  Haw^kins  the 
ruthless  and  indefatigable  slave-hunter,  the  avaricious  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  buccaneer,  the  worthy  ally  of  savages  and  cannibals, 
worthily  cheated  by  them  (as  he  would  have  cheated  others)  of 
his  human  plunder,  but,  throughout  the  failure  or  success  of  his 
most  daring  and  murderous  enterprises,  avowung  an  unshaken 
belief  that  the  Lord  of  Heaven  is  on  the  side  of  his  insular  Israel, 
and  against  the  Spanish  (or  other)  Amalekite. 

Many  an  unsuccessful  merchant  may  have  sighed  after  the 
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Utopian  ideals  of  trade  suggested  by  this  hardy  “maker  of 
England,”  who,  having  overstocked  himself  with  stolen  com¬ 
modities  in  one  quarter,  was  fain  to  stimulate  demand,  in  another 
by  a  gentle  pressure  from  the  guns  of  his  frigate.  Such  a  genius 
for  sailing  and  fighting — he  w'ould  have  urged — could  not  have 
been  bestowed  by  the  Divinity  for  no  purpose,  any  more  than  the 
wings  of  the  eagle  or  the  claws  of  the  tiger.  About  their  precise 
use  it  was  easy  to  moralise  on  paper,  but  when  this  took  the 
practical  form  of  a  Royal  Carrack  laden  with  ^9100, 000  worth  of 
treasure  and  merchandise  towed  into  Plymouth  Harbour,  the 
Providential  moral,  “La  carriere  aux  talents,”  “the  sea  for 
seamen,”  “gold  for  those  who  know  how  to  use  it,”  must  have 
seemed  an  irresistible  inference.  .  ,  . 

An  impartial  view  of  England,  ah  extra — putting  aside  the 
ferocious  diatribes  of  prejudiced  Spaniards  (such  as  Lope  de  Yega) 
— might  have  discerned  the  Virgin  Queen  and  her  inseparable 
indefatigable  Secretary  Cecil,  a  couple  of  cold-blooded  spiders 
ensconced  at  the  heart  of  a  web  of  the  most  complex  and  tortuous 
intrigue  known  to  history,  while  along  its  outer  threads  which 
daily  threatened  to  entangle  the  most  distant  tracts  of  the  world, 
scuttled  a  whole  brood  of  actual  blood-suckers  and  potential 
empire-builders  attached  to  the  central  heart  of  the  organism  by 
tentacles  which  could  be  relaxed  or  tightened  according  to  the 
market  value  of  international  morality. 

Glancing  over  the  incessant  activities  of  those  “golden  days” 
of  the  modern  world,  the  Muse  of  History,  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
cannot  but  reflect  that  more  than  half  mankind  seem  to  be  doing 
ruthless  evil — that  good  may  come  of  it,  the  good,  in  one  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  case,  being  our  own  glorious  modern  prosperity 
and  civilisation. 

“I  wish  that  I  had  flourished  then, 

Wlien  ruffs  and  raids  were  in  the  fashion. 

And  Shakespeare’s  art  and  Raleigh’s  pen 
Encouraged  patriotic  passion,” 

sings  a  humorist  of  the  Boer  War  epoch,  poking  fun,  in  his 
happiest  vein,  at  the  ethical  latitude  of  the  “spacious  times”  in 
which,  if  men  did  right  from  motives  which  scarcely  interest  us, 
they  certainly  did  wTong  under  a  singular  topical  glamour  and 
with  a  zest  unrivalled  nowadays. 

The  irony  of  the  matter,  to  a  sedentary  generation  prone  to 

“wax  exceeding  fat 
On  lands  their  roving  fathers  raided, 

And  blush  with  holy  horror  at 

Their  lawless  sons  who  do  as  they  did,” — 

is  not  so  easy  to  unravel,  and  perhaps  cuts  both  ways. 
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Public  principle,  basing  right  on  might  (if  there  be  only  enough 
of  it),  the  grande  morale,  which  Mirabeau — (was  it  not?) — 
described  as  sometimes  ennemie  de  la  petite,  is  perhaps  too  deeply 
committed  (with  Good  Queen  Bess)  to  approval  of  her  methods 
for  us  to  be  sincere  in  condemning  every  such  adventure  as  the 
Jameson  Eaid.  C’est  a  savoir,  as  Brantome,  most  casual  of 
casuists,  often  remarked  of  the  moral  problems  of  the  same  age  in 
France.  Drake  himself,  had  he  failed,  might  have  met  the  same 
condemnation  as  the  late  Et.  Hon.  Cecil  Ehodes. 

One  may  admit,  at  any  rate,  that  for  modern  purposes  Space 
has  a  similarly  absolvent  effect  to  Time,  when  it  separates  an 
action  from  the  centre  of  modern  moral  consciousness.  At  Eome 
people  do  as  Eome  does,  and  in  a  distant  savage  country  what 
they  would  have  done  or  approved  in  a  distant  savage  age.  If 
we  care  to  study  de  plus  prks,  the  feeling  and  conscience  of  the 
Elizabethan  cavalier  and  adventurer,  these  are  nowhere  presented 
to  us  with  more  unrivalled  verve  and  spontaneity  than  in  the 
brief  but  precious  autobiography  of  Eobert  Cary,  first  Earl  of 
Monmouth. 

A  gallant  courtier,  an  active  soldier,  a  contemporary  of 
Shakspeare,  a  cousin  and  intimate  of  the  Queen,  Cary  served  in 
the  French  Wars  under  Essex,  assisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Armada,  while  in  his  capacity  of  Warden  of  the 
Marches  he  has  left  an  account  of  that  “  stirring  world  ”  of 
violence  and  brigandage  of  which  no  more  need  be  said  than  that 
it  became  a  chief  source  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  border  lore. 

To  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  type  he  so  well  represented,  the 
influence  of  absolute  monarchy — here  seen  in  its  splendid  bloom, 
not  yet  run  to  seed — must,  of  course,  be  discounted. 

It  is  within  this  framework,  so  to  speak,  precluding  anything 
like  what  we  mean  by  independence,  that  the  whole  drama  of 
public  life  takes  place. 

A  man  may,  of  course,  be  capable  and  courageous,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  vulgar  and  untrue.  But  we  feel  a  difficulty  in  apply¬ 
ing  such  a  term  to  actors  on  the  grand  Elizabethan  stage,  even 
to  gallants  w’ho  could  write  long  and  florid  letters,  like  Ealeigh, 
on  their  own  tragic  sufferings  in  missing  a  glimpse  of  the  Queen’s 
beauty,  or  by  other  forms  of  fulsome  flattery,  strive  to  attain 
office  or  position  by  playing  upon  her  foibles.  Society  had  not 
yet  learnt  to  feel  secure,  if  unprotected  by  the  divine  aegis  of 
absolutism.  As  to  Cary  and  his  friends  or  rivals,  Eoyalty  was  the 
Phoebus  of  their  heaven,  the  Astraea  of  their  golden  age,  whose 
worship  was  a  patriotic  religion,  in  a  wnrd,  the  fountain  of  fortune 
and  honour.  For  we  have  to  remember  how  restricted  were  other 
avenues  of  wealth  creation,  while  the  greatest  of  all,  that  followed 
by  Messrs.  Drake,  Hawkins  and  Co.,  was  one  in  which  it  was 
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highly  desirable  to  have  Her  Gracious  Majesty  as  partner,  overt 
or  “sleeping” — we  may  venture  to  say — with  one  eye  open. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  lifelong  attitude  of  the  Elizabethan 
courtier.  Bravery,  enterjirise,  are  strangely  allied  in  him  with  a 
calculating  shrewdness,  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  “number 
one,”  which  in  our  own  day  would  be  thought  to  characterise 
sedentary  forms  of  activity.  The  feeling  among  courtiers  is  that 
it  is  well  to  be  brave  and  clever,  but  not  much  use  unless  these 
qualities  are  adjusted  to  please  the  Queen  ;  while  her  pleasure, 
even  without  them,  may  supply  all  that  can  be  desired. 

There  were,  indeed,  gentlemen  who  declined  to  gamble  on  the 
great  tapis  vert  of  queenly  favour,  which  demanded  a  subservience 
uncongenial  to  the  heroic  nature.  “The  brave  Lord  Willoughby,” 
as  he  was  known,  had  been  heard  to  remark  that  he  was  not  one 
of  the  order  of  “rcpt/h'a,”  a  reflection  which  we  are  scarcely 
surprised  to  learn  “  did  him  no  good  ”  when  it  came  to  the  Queen’s 
cars. 

Such  an  attitude  might  be  disastrous  now'  and  then  to  the 
career  even  of  a  talented  general.  “Disassiduity,”  as  is  recorded 
in  another  case  (that  of  Sir  John  Packington),  “drew  the  curtain 
between  him  and  the  light  of  her  grace.”  But  unexpected  atten¬ 
tion  was  almost  equally  perilous. 

On  a  famous  occasion  Bobert  Cary,  as  Warden  of  the  East 
jMarch — at  his  own  expense — is  suffering  severely  from  that 
“desperate  want  of  money”  which  besets  all  public  officials  of 
the  time.  He  had  written  soliciting  some  allowance,  and  received 
“no  direct  answ'er,”  sued  for  leave  to  come  up  to  London  himself, 
but  could  get  none.  At  last,  the  March  being  in  good  order,  he 
ventures  to  return  without  leave,  in  search  of  supplies,  .\rrived 
at  Theobalds,  he  calls  on  his  brother  (the  Queen’s  Chamberlainl 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  who  are  both  in  despair  and  alarm.  He 
should  have  starved  in  silence.  To  want  supplies  was  bad  enough, 
but  to  come  and  ask  for  them  in  person,  that  must  mean  the 
ruin  of  his  career.  They  advise  him  to  go  straight  back  again; 
but,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  mind,  which  is  apt  to  tell  a  man 
more  than  seven  watchmen  that  sit  in  a  high  tow'er,  he  pursues 
his  w'ay'  to  Enfield,  w’hither  her  Majesty  had  repaired  for  a  deer- 
drive.  He  dared  not  be  seen,  or  so  he  tells  us,  but  “walked 
solitary,  exceeding  melancholy  ” — a  mood  we  cannot  help  feeling 
to  be  consistent  with  a  certain  amount  of  play-acting — “in  a  very 
private  place,”  whither  “it  pleased  God  to  send  Mr.  Killigrew,  of 
the  Privy  Chamber.”  Killigrew'  makes  light  of  the  matter,  or 
much  of  his  own  ingenuity.  He  wull  put  the  warden’s  case  before 
her  Majesty,  and  make  all  straight.  He  proceeds  to  do  so. 
There  wms  a  certain  gentleman,  he  urged  upon  the  Queen,  to 
whom  she  was  “more  beholden  than  to  many  another  that  made 
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irreater  show.”  “Who  was  that?”  inquires  Elizabeth.  “Why, 
Kobert  Cary,”  replies  the  astute  groom  of  the  chambers,  who, 
not  having  seen  her  for  a  twelvemonth ,  “  could  no  longer  endure 
to  be  deprived  of  so  great  happiness,”  but  had  “taken  post  with 
all  speed  ”  to  come  and  see  her. 

The  Queen  is  at  once  all  smiles,  takes  Cary’s  arm,  when  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  sport,  allow^s  him  to  escort  her  to  her  “standing,” 
and  then  and  there  orders  him  a  warrant  for  £500  out  of  her 
exchequer.  This  apparently  reasonable  action  appears  to 
Hunsdon  and  Cecil  little  short  of  a  miracle.  “Thus  was  I  pre¬ 
served  by  a  petty  jest,”  concludes  the  courtier,  who  knew  his 
Sovereign.  “For  out  of  weakness  God  can  .show  strength,  and 
His  goodness  was  never  wanting  to  me  in  any  extremity.” 

The  same  reflection  occurs  to  Cary  when,  after  a  long  period 
of  estrangement,  and  at  the  close  of  a  certain  “stormy  and 
terrible  ”  interview  in  which  the  Queen  said  what  she  pleased  of 
him  and  his  wife,  her  Majesty  at  last  forgave  him — for  having 
married.  That  every  courtier  was  ex  officio  a  languishing  adorer 
of  her  Majesty  w’as  but  one  of  several  conventions  of  the  time, 
involving,  one  must  suppose,  a  considerable  waste  of  loyal  energy. 
The  character  of  their  Sovereign,  her  reflective  moods  and 
factitious  passions,  constituted  the  weather  to  which  mariners  of 
the  political  ocean  had  to  trim  their  sails.  Not  that  the  picture 
is  quite  untouched  by  human  emotion,  as  when  Cary  finds  the 
Queen  in  her  last  illness  “sitting  low'  upon  the  cushions”  in  a 
withdrawing  room,  and  she  “took  him  by  the  hand  and  wrung 
it  hard,  saying  (in  reply  to  his  expressions  of  solicitude),  ‘No, 
Eobin,  I  am  not  well  ’  ” — and  sighed  as  he  had  never  known  her 
sigh  but  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  w'as  beheaded.  But  as  death 
became  imminent,  owing  to  the  patient’s  obduracy  in  not  taking 
food,  the  anxious  courtier,  as  one  plank  of  Eoyal  favour  slips 
from  under  him,  is  already  grasping  at  another  of  these  indispens- 
I  able  supports.  He  was  sorry  for  his  dying  relative,  yet  all  the 
time  there  were  other  reflections  to  occupy  a  practical  mind. 

E  “I  could  not  but  think  in  what  a  wretched  state  I  should  be 

i  left,  most  of  my  livelihood  depending  upon  her  life.'*  He  also 

[  thought  of  the  favour  with  w'hich  he  had  once  or  twice  been 
'  received  by  the  King  of  Scots. 

“I  did  assure  myself  it  was  neither  unjust  nor  unhonest  for 
me  to  do  for  myself,  if  God  at  that  time  should  call  her  to  His 
mercy,”  a  phrase  that  smacks  of  the  cant  sometimes  associated 
wdth  “Methodists.”  But  Cary’s  obvious  misgivings  as  to  w'hat 
.  might  be  the  ideal  gentlemanly  line  of  conduct  are  soon  sw'allowed 

I  up  in  action.  He  wTote  King  James,  “knowing  him  to  be  the 

right  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,”  news  of  the  Queen’s 
desperate  condition. 
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The  succession  indeed  was  an  open  secret,  but  Cary  held  no 
position  entitling  him  to  make  the  announcement.  Much  less 
was  he  empowered  (on  her  Majesty’s  actual  decease) — indeed,  he 
was  explicitly  forbidden — to  invite  the  accession  of  the  new 
Sovereign.  All  that,  as  an  ardent  and  versatile  Elizabethan  at 
a  moment  of  crisis,  he  took  upon  himself. 

While  Ministers  debated  and  discussed,  Cary,  tactfully  evading 
the  restraint  they  would  have  put  upon  his  movements,  mounted 
a  horse.  And  before  they  had  finished  drawing  up  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  address  to  the  new  monarch,  he  was  halfway  to 
Edinburgh. 

His  famous  ride,  which,  not  without  severe  casualties  to  himself 
and  his  steed,  brought  him  to  Holyrood  within  three  days  from 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  might  have  deserved  a  chapter  to  itself 
in  the  famous  Libro  del  Cortegiano  (one  of  the  great  influences 
of  the  age)  as  a  picture  of  “the  courtier  in  action.” 

A  ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix  was  nothing  to  it,  and  the  prize 
was  won,  a  place  in  the  Eoyal  Bedchamber,  with  hopes  of  some¬ 
thing  better,  w^hich  were  disappointed  for  a  while.  But  he  had 
"done  for  himself,”  in  his  own  phrase,  pretty  well.  “I  only 
relied  on  God  and  the  King,”  says  our  ingenuous  author,  some¬ 
what  over-modestly.  “The  one  never  left  me  ;  the  other  shortly 
after  deceived  my  expectation  and  adhered  to  those  that  sought 
my  ruin.”  Thus  was  it  the  fate  of  courtiers  to  be  cast  now  an*’ 
then,  in  a  curious  phrase  of  the  time,  “out  of  God’s  blessing  ir 
the  warm  sun.”  Of  such  stuff  are  Sovereigns. 

But  the  game  had  to  be  played  on.  Under  James  I.  it  was 
de  rigueuT  to  play  it  with  cheerfulness,  nay,  joviality.  An  expert, 
wlio  had  cheated  Cary  out  of  one  of  the  prizes  of  Court-favour, 
gaT  T  him  this  advice — afterwards.  The  King  loved  to  see  those 
about  him  as  festive  and  facetious  as  himself,  especially  when 
he  was  conscious  he  had  given  them  occasion  to  be  otherwise. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  various  diplomatic  struggles  and 
hagglings  over  this  “place”  and  the  other,  which  ended  in  the 
brilliant  coup  by  which  Cary’s  wife — already  a  lady’s-maid  to 
Queen  Anne  and  mistress  of  her  Majesty’s  “sweet  coffers” 
(wardrobe) — succeeded  in  obtaining  the  custody  of  the  young  and 
delicate  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Charles  I.  Into  this  enterprise 
some  real  heroism,  in  which  the  lady  was  her  husband’s  worthy 
compeer,  must  have  entered.  Half  the  great  ladies  of  the  Court 
were  suitors  for  the  place,  that  is  for  the  honours  and  emoluments. 
But  when  they  saw  the  weakness  of  the  child,  who  at  the  age 
of  four  was  unable  to  walk  and  could  scarcely  stand  alone,  “their 
hearts  were  down,”  they  shrank  back  like  timid  underwriters. 
Lady  Cary  alone  faced  the  risk.  And  under  her  care  the  health 
of  the  young  Prince  was,  during  the  seven  years  she  had  charge 
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of  him,  as  completely  established  as  the  fortunes  of  her  family. 
There  arose,  indeed,  one  or  two  crucial  questions,  such  as  whether 
Sir  Robert  could  be  Prince  Henry’s  Chamberlain,  and  also  “of 
the  bedchamber  ”  (for  both  of  which  positions  the  aspirant  fought 
tooth  and  nail.  “I  did  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  have  them 
both.”  The  Elizabethan  never  saw  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  anything — with  ultimate  success),  and  another  as  to  his 
fitness  for  the  mastership  of  the  princely  robes. 

Cary  never  prided  himself  on  his  military  ability  or  enterprise, 
but  he  did  think  he  knew  something  about  the  cut  of  clothes. 
And  in  these  troubles  again  the  Divine  favour  was  with  him. 
“God  did  raise  up  the  Queen”  (though  not  before  Sir  Robert’s 
personal  application  to  her)  “to  take  his  part”  and  confound  his 
enemies:  and  thus,  with  his  final  achievement  of  an  Earldom, 
the  curtain  falls  happily  on  a  career  of  incessant  and  indefatigable 
activity.  .  .  . 

The  Elizabethan  was  a  genuine  sportsman,  to  whom  place¬ 
hunting  must  have  offered  scarcely  less  excitement  than  the 
pursuit  of  live  game.  Cary  himself,  by  the  way,  interrupts  his 
more  serious  avocations  to  walk  to  Berwick-on-Tweed  in  twelve 
days,  thereby  winning  two  thousand  pounds.  Ambition,  court¬ 
ship,  warfare  by  sea  and  land — not  to  mention  the  border  (where 
sport  and  homicide  mingled  naturally,  as  the  Warden  tells  us, 
in  an  occasional  Chevy-chase) — were  strongly  flavoured  with  this 
open-air  freshness,  this  Bohemian  and  speculative  abandon  of 
enjoyment . 

But  a  certain  conscious  moral  dichotomy,  as  we  have  seen, 
pervades  it,  a  contrast  between  the  gallant  and  the  “reptile,” 
as  also  between  the  far-fetched  and  improving  “conceits”  of  the 
Elizabethan  fancy  and  the  ruthless  directness  of  the  workings 
of  Elizabethan  self-interest. 

The  “  preux  chevalier  ”  of  the  time  is  too  tainted  with  modernity 
to  be  a  Bayard  of  the  age  before  him.  He  is  “sans  peur,”  but 
not  “sans  reproche.”  His  romantic  gallantry — Raleigh  himself 
took  part  in  the  most  atrocious  of  Irish  massacres — is  too  easily 
associated  with  barbarous  cruelty  or  varieties  of  what  would  in 
our  day  be  shady  company-promotion. 

In  a  word,  there  is  an  artificiality  about  the  grand  age  of 
English  monarchy  recalling  that  of  those  other  “spacious  times,” 
as  they  were  in  their  theatrical  fashion,  of  the  magnificently 
extravagant  “Grand  Monarque”  of  France.  But  it  does  not  go 
nearly  so  deep  :  lies,  perhaps,  in  quite  a  different  plane.  The 
English  “grand  age”  was  better  timed.  The  autocracy  which, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  already  an  anachronism,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  spells  practical  disaster  and  min,  is  another 
matter  in  the  sixteenth,  when  the  modern  world  had,  as  has  been 
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emphasised,  more  of  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  of  youth’s 
capacity  for  endurance — distortion  even — and  recovery. 

Under  the  forms  and  manners  of  despotism,  “Queen  Bess” 
was  a  practical  constitutionalist,  indeed  (as  in  her  choice  of 
Ministers)  a  democrat.  And  whereas  French  absolutism  crushed 
out  the  originality,  candour  and  independence  of  the  national 
character,  in  England  a  superficially  similar  system  iiroduced  a 
widely  different  result.  Absolutism,  even  moral  constraint  and 
distortion,  seem  rather  a  disguise  that  sat  lightly  on  a  generation 
literally  bursting  with  excess  of  energy  and  vitality,  not,  as  in 
the  French  case,  a  Nessus  shirt  clinging  close  to  the  body  politic 
and  ]X)isoning  its  very  vitals. 

For  the  rest,  the  race,  in  those  its  golden  days,  was  not  so  easilv 
to  be  poisoned.  If  we  are  shocked  by  the  ruthless  doings  of 
the  forbears  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  if  we  find  somethin" 
in  us  that  resents  the  pious  adjurations  of  the  sanguinary  Hawkins, 
or  the  “streams  of  devotion”  remarked  by  a  contemporary  as 
current  in  the  writings  of  the  wicked  Earl  of  Leicester,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  words,  sentiments,  etc.,  were  not  so  closely 
coupled  up  with  acts  and  obligations  in  the  Elizabethan  moral 
sense  as  in  the  modern.  Literature  and  Life  were  by  many  degrees 
less  near  to  one  another  than  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  since 
brought  them. 

And  Moral  Idealism  w^as  far  more  of  an  academic  recreation 
than  the  organised  pressure  of  public  opinion  would  nowadays 
allow  it  to  be. 

Thus  the  various  energies  and  enthusiasms  of  a  vigorous 
humanity  worked  happily  along  separate  lines,  undisturbed  and 
undisturbing,  in  a  world  which,  like  the  English  character — and 
perhaps  not  unlike  the  new  England  we  wot  of — “w'as  yet 
a’making.” 

*  *  ♦  *  *  * 

The  extensive  area  over  which  those  energies  were  enabled  to 
play,  the  romantic  possibilities  of  the  “spacious  times”  have 
long  since  been  settled  and  confined  within  prosaic,  and,  it  might 
seem,  eternally  unalterable  bounds. 

For  what  we  may  venture  to  call  the  cosmojxilitan  buccaneering 
spirit,  there  are  no  more  material  w^orlds  to  conquer.  Or  so  we 
are  disposed  to  say — finding  in  the  difference  a  justification  for 
the  unconventional  wmys  of  that  beloved  age  which  the  national 
genius  has  brought  so  near  to  us. 

The  irony  of  our  day,  as  illustrated  in  the  topical  effusion  quoted 
above  heaves  a  sigh  of  regret  that  we  can  no  more  “play  at 
pirates,”  even  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  wdth  an  air  of 
conviction.  Perhaps  our  playful  regret  or  real  self-gratulation  is 
scarcely  called  for. 
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In  a  sense,  of  course,  every  active  generation  feels  that,  with  it, 

“  The  World’s  great  age  begins  anew.” 

It  is  curious,  at  any  rate,  that,  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  comparatively  uniform  and  prosaically  well-policed  condition 
of  the  modern  world,  and  the  organised,  indeed  the  fatal,  facility 
of  communication,  a  new  El  Dorado  a  hundredfold  more  lucrative 
than  any  conquered  by  Spain — the  whole  vast  territory,  to  wit, 
of  human  appetite,  taste  and  feeling — lies  open  to  the  cosmopolitan 
pioneers  of  modern  commerce,  and  (as  is  beginning  to  be  realised 
in  certain  English-speaking  quarters)  to  the  most  ruthless  and 
'  unscrupulous  adventurers  wdio  sail  under  its  flag. 

’  It  is  curious,  for  if  Mr.  Lowell,  whom  we  have  left  far  behind, 

is  right  in  supposing  that  the  typical  “Yankee,”  the  “Graeculus 
esuriens,”  as  he  calls  him,  the  “speculative,”  “fluent,”  and 
“adaptable”  Jonathan  of  the  8tars  and  Stripes,  has  somehow 
preserved  or  revived  the  versatile,  and — let  us  call  them — single- 
minded  energies  of  the  old  buccaneering  times,  no  one  can  dispute 
the  latitude  of  the  field  open  to  them  nor  the  stupendous  successes 
they  have  already  attained.  A  new  spirit,  a  quenchless  thirst  for 
gain,  an  undreamt-of  genius  for  world- wide  organisation,  a  crude 
materialism  alike  in  its  inner  nature  as  in  its  external  commercial 
ebullitions  as  shocking  to  old-world  sensibilities  as  ever  British 
I  violence  was  to  Spanish  sloth  and  superstition,  has  invaded  the 
Greater  Britain  of  our  generation,  nay,  inspired  much  of  her 
latest  activities. 

The  impersonation  of  all  this,  the  “Eedblood”  financial 
"Boss,”  with  whose  tyranny  the  reforming  energies  of  the  States 
i  are  now  engaged  in  deadly  conflict,  has  been  rudely  compared  to 
the  Bedskin  w’hose  tomahaw^k  he  has  appropriated  to  the  terror  of 
all  shrinking  “Mollycoddles.” 

Perhaps  he  is  really  the  Elizabethan  rcdivivus. 

“The  early  Hawkins,  gallant  salt," 

might  find  himself  out  of  place  on  the  high  seas  of  the  twentieth 
century,  unless  he  assisted  in  illustrating  some  theory  of  Captain 
Mahan’s.  On  the  other  hand,  as  business  manager  of  a  colossal 
trust,  he  would,  we  can  well  imagine,  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and 
perhaps  in  his  brief  leisure  moments  wonder  idly  at  the  fuss  made 
anent  the  progress  of  humanity  in  the  last  three  centuries. 

It  is  another  and  more  serious  speculation  that  the  Mother 
Country,  believed  by  many  authorities  to  be  in  a  parlous  state  and 
considerably  behind  the  demands  of  her  times,  may  be  destined 
to  recover  her  lost  Elizabethan  heritage  of  smartness  and  actuality 
I  —perchance  her  “one  thing  wanting” — through  the  ostensible 
f  Americanisation  of  modern  England. 

k-  G.  H.  Powell. 
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It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  University  of  Oxford  strongly 
resembles  the  lilies  of  the  field,  in  that  she  toils  not  neither  does 
she  spin.  Still  less  does  she  advertise  herself  or  urge  her  advan¬ 
tages  upon  the  public,  the  excellences  of  her  plant,  the  symmetrv^ 
of  her  courses,  the  brilliancy  of  her  teachers,  the  social  distinction 
of  her  graduates  and  undergraduates  ;  she  leaves  all  that  to  younger 
and  more  pushing,  to  less  hallowed  and  dignified,  institutions,  and 
is  frankly  astonished  when,  despite  her  unworldly  stand-offishness, 
she  finds  prince  and  pauper,  scholar  and  athlete,  more  eager  than 
ever  to  obtain  admission  to  her  halls.  For  all  she  really  cares  about 
is  just  to  exist  beautifully  as  herself,  to  dream  beautiful  dreams  of 
the  bygone  ages,  of  creeds  that  have  long  lost  what  meaning  they 
had,  of  philosophies  that  never  had  any,  and  of  a  Hellenism  that 
was  as  beautiful  as  herself  and  as  free  from  any  taint  of  sordid¬ 
ness,  commercialism,  and  practicality.  Her  essential  function  is 
to  survive  as  a  heautifully  preserved  model  of  medimvalism,  and 
to  exhibit  to  all  beholders  the  primitive  workings  of  the  academic 
mind  abandoned  to  its  own  devices.  And  mostly  it  is  thought 
that  her  superior  picturesqueness  renders  her  better  worth  keeping 
than  most  fossils. 

Now  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  as  in  many  popular  beliefs ; 
but  it  is  not  true  as  people  hold  it.  It  is  true  that  the  popular 
belief  expresses  pretty  accurately  the  impression  Oxford  is  wishful 
of  giving  of  herself,  and  half-consciously  engaged  in  propagating. 
It  is  true  that  Oxford  does  not  advertise  in  the  overt  ways  any 
fool  can  see,  and  resent.  It  is  true  that  she  is  very  beautiful, 
and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  blossom  of  the  academic  stock.  But 
it  is  certainly  not  true  that  Oxford  does  not  advertise,  and  her 
resemblance  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  strikes  far  deeper  than  is 
commonly  suspected.  For  in  the  w’hirl  of  deceptive  shows  which 
forms  our  w’orld,  it  is  true  that  nothing  is  more  irrationally  potent 
to  disarm  attack,  to  conciliate  support,  to  allure  and  draw,  than 
beauty  ;  and  to  cultivate  one’s  beauty  is  a  way  of  getting  on  in  life 
not  restricted  to  the  fairer  sex.  nor  is  to  advertise  one’s  charms  a 
device  used  only  among  actresses.  Even  the  lilies  of  the  field 
are  not  as  innocent  and  ignorant  as  they  look ;  they  are  only 
subtler  in  their  advertising  than  most  other  flowers.  Not  that 
flowers  as  a  class  have  anything  to  learn  from  the  latest  blatancies 
and  the  scientific  psychologising  of  American  advertisement. 
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Here,  as  usual,  nature  has  long  practised  what  scientific  theory 
is  tardily  beginning  to  understand.  The  beauty  of  flowers  is  not 
even,  like  that  of  animal  ornaments,  a  sexual  efflorescence ;  it  is 
sheer  advertisement.  Their  conspicuousness  is  essentially  a  way 
of  attracting  attention.  Doubtless  it  was  not  devised  to  attract 
human  notice,  but  appealed  to  the  more  exquisite  taste  and  more 
delicate  perception  of  flower-frequenting,  and,  what  was  for  the 
plant  the  practically  important  thing,  flower-fertilising  insects. 
We  behold  and  admire  the  results,  and  if  we  are  poetic,  gush.  But 
there  is  a  lesson  in  them  for  the  business  man  and  the  philosopher, 
as  well  as  for  the  poet.  They  should  learn  from  the  flower  that 
usefulness  need  be  no  foe  to  beauty,  and  that  beauty  is  good 
business.  For  the  flower  is  essentially  a  business  proposition.  It 
announces  to  whoever  has  sight  and  scent  that  here  food  is  offered 
free  of  charge,  on  condition  merely  of  allowing  oneself  to  be 
dusted  with  decorative  pollen.  The  plants  that  rely  on  wind- 
fertilisation  (very  economically)  do  not  trouble  to  develop  what 
would  be  noticed  from  afar  as  “flowers.”  Plants,  then,  for  all 
their  dreaminess — and  if  we  may  attribute  twinges  of  conscious¬ 
ness  to  their  life  it  must  be  dreamy  beyond  our  deepest  dozes — 
somehow  know  that  advertising  pays,  and  know  how  to  do  it 
delicately,  beautifully,  and  effectively. 

The  academic  dreamers  also  in  our  older  universities  are  much 
astuter  than  they  seem.  At  any  rate,  they  have  stumbled  on  the 
same  device.  As  a  rule  they  are  aw'are  that  a  university  to  be 
really  attractive  must  please  the  eye,  that  our  beauty  is  a  great 
asset,  and  mutely  pleads  for  us  better  than  eloquence  or  argument. 
They  do  not  stint,  therefore,  expenditure  on  buildings,  or  waste 
of  space  on  gardens,  and  do  not  spoil  lovely  sites  with  compact 
masses  of  hideous  brickwork.  They  know  that  beautiful  buildings 
are  worth  more  than  circulars,  and  are  more  attractive  than 
tomes  of  learned  transactions.  Oxford  teaches  {esthetics  the 
more  effectively  for  having  no  professor  of  the  subject. 

But  the  appeal  to  beauty  is  but  one  half  of  our  advertising,  and 
upon  many  the  spell  of  athletics  is  more  fascinating  still.  Though 
untutored  by  psychology  w'e  have  realised  that  youth  is  not 
attracted  by  the  privilege  of  hearing  wizened  dons  discourse  on 
antique  sages,  so  much  as  by  the  hope  of  seeing  living  heroes 
perform  athletic  feats  and  emulating  their  achievements.  When, 
therefore,  w’e  want  pupils,  we  hire  them  with  scholarships ;  those 
who  come  of  their  own  accord  come  for  aesthetic,  social,  or 
athletic  reasons,  for  the  life  of  the  place  and  in  the  place,  and  not 
for  the  antiquities  in  which  we  choose  to  deal. 

This  then  is  the  nature  of  our  advertising,  this  is  why  we  are 
supposed  not  to  advertise.  The  truth  is  that  the  older  universities 
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do  not  advertise  themselves  as  seats  of  learning.^  They  do  not 
pose  before  the  public  as  places  where  knowledge  is  advanced  and 
ideas  are  created,  though  in  point  of  fact  they  are  quite  as 
efficient,  if  not  as  productive,  as  universities  elsewhere.  They  are 
not,  of  course,  intolerant  of  intellectual  achievement,  nor  unbend¬ 
ingly  hostile  to  all  movement  of  ideas ;  if  they  should  happen  to 
have  in  them  persons  addicted  to  such  things,  they  no  longer  burn 
them  as  “  heretics  ”  who  have  chosen  to  think  for  themselves. 
But  they  do  not  at  least  commit  the  laughable  blunder  of  boring 
the  British  public  with  such  news.  The  deep  thoughts  and  secret 
doctrines  of  the  academic  w'orld  must  not  be  vulgarised ;  it  is  both 
safer  and  more  attractive  not  to  withdraw  the  veil  of  mystery  from 
academic  wisdom.  But  the  result  is  that  the  British  public  is 
profoundly  and  blissfully  unaware  of  the  intellectual  eminence  of 
any  of  the  university  professors  it  supports  in  learned  leisure, 
and  is  disposed  to  regard  it  as  as  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
bishops  as  is  the  professor’s  salary  to  the  bishop’s.  If  an  excep¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made,  it  is  in  favour  of  Professor  Gilbert  Murray, 
who  has  not  disdained  to  vie  with  .T^schylus  and  Euripides  by 
writing  for  the  theatre,  and  has  himself  been  staged  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  Oxford  does  not  advertise  all  its  attrac¬ 
tions — because  it  does  not  believe  much  in  all  of  them.  But  it 
is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best-advertised  places  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Literature  and  art  teem  with  tributes  and  allusions  to  the 
msthetic  charms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  Universities  fall 
easy  victims  to  the  maiden  efforts  of  minor  poets  and  aspiring 
artists.  The  papers,  too,  make,  if  anything,  too  much  of  our 
athletic  prow^ess,  and  chronicle  our  internecine  contests  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  The  rest  is  secondary,  and  the  halfpenny 
papers  do  not  even  think  worth  mentioning  such  sporting  events 
as  Triposes  and  Class  Lists,  though  they  will  faithfully  record  a 
mock  “funeral  ’’  or  a  hoax.  All,  however,  unite  to  inculcate  into 
their  readers  the  conviction  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  exist 
essentially  to  compete  with  each  other  in  a  variety  of  manly 
sports,  and  incidentally  to  afford  to  fortunate  portions  of  the 
British  public  a  series  of  congenial  spectacles. 

What  wmnder  is  it  then  that  this  converging  testimony  should 
impress  the  public  mind,  and  that  the  Universities  should  be 
taken  at  what  is  really  their  owm  valuation,  and  should  to  some 
extent  become  what  the  public  wants  and  expects  them  to  be? 
Nor,  perhaps,  does  it  matter  greatly  that  the  public  should  be 
deceived.  It  is  not  wholly  foolish,  and  knows  that  boys  will  be 

(1)  I  speak  throughout  primarily  of  Oxford,  secondarily  of  Cambridge,  which 
has  been  more  prudent  and  less  extreme  in  pursuing  the  same  niethoJs. 
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boys  and  that  pedants  always  have  been  pedants,  and  puts  up 
with  a  certain  amount  of  nonsense  from  both  of  them.  On  the 
whole  the  public  understands  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  university  education,  quite  well  enough. 

Until  recently  sensible  people  would  have  been  right  to  argue 
thus.  But  of  late  there  has  appeared  a  new  factor  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  which  not  only  brings  out  the  drawbacks  to  the  customary 
methods  of  putting  the  claims  of  the  Universities  before  the 
public,  but  exhibits  them  as  highly  dangerous  to  their  continu¬ 
ance.  It  appears  that  the  development  of  University  Extension 
lectures  and  cheap  excursions  has  led  a  section  of  those  who  regard 
themselves  as  the  “workers  ”  par  excellence  to  visit  Oxford.  And 
as  to  visit  is  to  love,  and  to  love  with  many  is  to  covet,  the 
question  naturally  raised  in  their  minds  is,  “Why  should  not  we 
also  have  a  good  time  in  Oxford,  like  the  amiable  young  men  who 
seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  entertain  us  and  show  us 
round  the  place?”  There  inevitably  results  an  agitation  for 
“making  Oxford  accessible  to  the  workers.” 

Now  it  is  this  agitation,  not  necessarily  in  itself  a  bad  thing — 
though  it  may  mean  very  different  things — which  renders  our 
athletic-a}sthetic  modes  of  advertising  so  dangerous.  So  long  as 
they  merely  eclipsed  and  obscured  the  intellectual  functions  and 
achievements  of  our  universities,  and  were  to  some  extent  under¬ 
stood  to  be  an  ironical  pose,  no  irreparable  harm  was  done;  but 
when  there  arise  persons  who  take  them  in  bitter  earnest,  and 
are  encouraged  by  them  in  a  belief  that  the  universities  are 
merely  playgrounds  for  the  young  men  of  the  idle  rich,  which 
might  and  should  be  converted  into  business  premises  for  the 
“workers”  who  have  grasped  the  usefulness  of  knowledge  and 
are  willing  to  take  it  seriously,  the  situation  becomes  fraught  with 
the  gravest  possibilities  for  the  future  of  knowledge.  For  the 
spokesmen  of  the  workers  know  what  they  w’ant,  and  what  they 
want  is  destructive  of  progress  in  knowledge.  What  they  want  is 
an  education  for  their  purposes,  an  education  specifically  adjusted 
to  their  needs,  to  wit,  a  study  of  economics,  politics  and  history 
treated  from  the  trades  unionist  point  of  view,  up  to  the  point 
at  which  they  cease  to  be  relevant  to  their  interests,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  teachers  whom  they  have  themselves  selected  for 
their  willingness  to  teach  what  is  wanted.  Science  and  culture 
seem  worthless  or  worse  in  their  eyes,  except  as  they  contribute 
to  this  aim.  The  educational  issue  thus  raised  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  between  the  Greek  Sophists  and  the  philosophers  in 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  ;  for  the  difference  that  then  it  was  the  rich, 
while  now  it  is  the  poor,  who  demand  an  adjustment  of  education 
to  the  needs  of  their  class,  seems  unessential.  Was  an  education 
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to  prevail  that  equipped  men  merely  for  the  actual  needs  of 
political  life,  or  was  there  to  be  an  organisation  for  research  in 
order  that  knowledge  might  progress?  The  people  of  Athens 
preferred  the  former  alternative,  drove  the  researchers  into  a 
morbid  and  rabid  antagonism  to  useful  knowledge,  and  then 
found  that  neither  sophistic  nor  philosophic  instruction  was  in 
isolation  capable  of  advancing  knowledge  and  promoting  progress. 
The  universities  trace  their  descent  from  the  schools  of  the  re¬ 
searchers,  and  have  everywhere  to  some  extent  perpetuated  their 
vices,  their  estrangement  from  life,  their  love  of  sterile  quibbling, 
their  respect  for  the  merely  learned  man  who  can  neither  think 
nor  act ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  merely  political  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  still  more  fatal  to  the  springs  of  human  welfare. 

That  these  apprehensions  are  not  exaggerated  is  shown  by  a 
very  outspoken  Beport  as  to  the  view's  of  working  men  about 
Oxford  which  the  Oxford  authorities  have  printed.  The  mis¬ 
conceptions  as  to  the  functions  of  a  university  which  are  therein 
implied  are  all  the  more  pathetic  and  dangerous  for  being  plainly 
honest,  and  should  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  obtuse  to  the 
dangers  of  the  traditional  academic  pose,  and  awaken  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  most  complacent  to  their  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  situation. 

Of  course,  the  spokesmen  of  the  workers  fail  to  understand  the 
aesthetic  function  of  Oxford.  They  censure  the  cost  of  upholding 
it  as  “wasting  money  on  buildings  which  are  not  wmnted  and 
are  unnecessarily  expensive,”  and  hold  that  there  should  be  a 
central  authority  to  say  to  a  rich  College,  “You  must  not  spend 
so  much  on  buildings,  Ac.  ;  you  must  use  any  surplus  funds  you 
have  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.” 

The  athletic  aspect  of  the  university  is  equally  unintelligible 
to  them.  “Workpeople  cannot  understand  that  men  whose  chief 
interest  seems  to  be  ‘  play  ’  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  a 
University.”  They  would  doubtless  be  astonished  to  learn  that 
such  persons  occur  even  in  the  most  democratic  and  accessible 
universities  of  the  world,  those  of  America,  where  athletes 
may  be  found  willing  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  professor  of  English 
literature  and  listen  for  five  hours  a  w'eek  to  his  recitation  of 
Shakespeare,  while  devoting  another  five  hours  to  sitting  on  the 
heads  of  sick  horses  in  a  “veterinary  science”  class,  all  in  order 
to  qualify  as  representatives  in  the  Inter-University  sports.  And 
it  should  have  been  explained  to  them  both  that  the  Pass-man 
helps  to  pay  for  the  Honours  student,  and  that  the  great  bulk 
of  undergraduates  are  everywhere  Pass-men,  and  that  their 
percentage  in  Oxford  is  notably  smaller  than  in  other  such 
institutions. 
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They  are  to  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  having  failed  to  unravel 
the  complexities  of  University  accounts,  for  few  Fellows  wholly 
understand  even  those  of  their  own  College,  and  even  these  not 
without  extensive  research  into  the  statutes  and  history  of  the 
College.  But  it  should  be  remembered  also  that  there  are  many 
minds  to  whom  no  balance  sheet  can  ever  be  made  intelligible, 
and  that  where  the  facts  are  complex  a  show  of  simplicity  is 
delusive.  At  any  rate  the  “  workers  ”  should  have  avoided  some 
laughable  errors.  They  should  not  have  arrived  at  the  net 
revenue  of  a  College  by  deducting  from  the  total  in  “General 
Account  I.”  whatever  is  set  down  as  “Internal  Receipts,”  for  on 
the  one  hand  “External  Payments  ”  on  Estate  Repairs  and  Loans 
render  this  sum  very  far  from  “net,”  and  on  the  other  some  of 
the  items  under  “Internal  Receipts,”  such  as  Room  Rents,  repre¬ 
sent  a  return  on  the  property  of  the  College.  They  should  not 
attempt  to  gauge  the  educational  efficiency  of  Colleges  by  com¬ 
paring  their  income  with  the  number  of  undergraduates 
instructed,  nor  regard  All  Souls  as  an  abuse  because  only  a 
nominal  fraction  of  its  income  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  its 
four  Bible  Clerks ;  even  a  cursory  inspection  of  College  Statutes 
would  have  shown  that  the  sums  a  College  can  spend  on  the 
teaching  of  its  undergraduates  are  very  strictly  prescribed,  and 
that  the  rest  of  its  income  statutably  goes  to  the  University  or 
must  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  ways 
prescribed  by  statute.  The  Colleges  practically  cannot  unduly 
spend;  the  University  has  much  greater  powers  in  this  direction, 
because  it  can  not  only  build,  but  can  also  squander  money  on 
teaching  that  is  worthless,  and  not  needed ;  but  even  in  this  case 
it  would  often  be  most  unjust  to  gauge  the  social  value  of  a 
professor’s  services  by  the  numbers  of  those  he  taught.  It  is 
such  criticism  that  renders  the  suggestion  of  popular  control  so 
ominous. 

A  little  reflection  should  have  shown  the  workers  that  the 
problem  of  expenses  is  much  more  complex  than  they  imagine. 
It  is  unavailing  to  reduce  College  charges,  if  the  University  is 
simultaneously  raising  its  taxation  of  the  undergraduate,  as  it 
has  been  doing  ever  since  the  cry  of  lessening  the  cost  was  started. 
It  is  vain  to  declaim  against  the  luxury  of  college  life  without 
regard  to  differences  of  standard,  and  so  long  as  what  seems 
luxury  to  the  poor  may  seem  privation  to  the  rich.  And,  lastly, 
the  expenses  of  college  life  depend  largely  on  the  means  of  those 
who  frequent  it.  Where  there  are  a  number  of  wealthy  men 
they  will  set  a  standard  which  will  increase  the  cost  to  the  rest, 
or  entail  a  social  segregation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  This 
18  what  tends  to  happen  even  now,  both  as  regards  colleges  and 
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as  regards  “sets”  in  the  same  college.  The  logical  conclusion  is 
that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  really  cheap  course  for  poor  men,  there 
must  be  a  Poor  Man’s  College,  as  Lord  Curzon  suggested.  But 
this  solution  is,  characteristically,  repudiated  by  the  “workers”- 
a  demand  for  social  equality  is  included  in  their  demand  for 
“equality  of  opportunity,”  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  they 
w’ere  snobs  enough  to  find  a  chance  of  slapping  a  Lord  on  the 
back  in  their  cups  one  of  the  indispensable  attractions  of  college 
life. 

The  strictures  made  on  the  intellectual  value  of  Oxford  are  not 
well  founded.  The  belief  that  “much  of  the  teaching  of  Oxford 
is  biased  in  the  interest  of  property,”  and  does  not  “stimulate 
impartial  inquiry  into  those  departments  of  economic  and  political 
science  .  .  .  essential  to  the  w^elfare  of  the  nation,”  does  not 
come  well  from  those  who  apparently  enjoy  the  singular  privilege 
of  electing  their  tutors,  and  argues  more  eagerness  to  have  one’s 
owm  bias  confirmed  than  desire  for  scientific  impartiality.  The 
complaints  that  “the  University  is  of  no  use  in  the  serious 
business  of  life,”  that  “the  Professors  of  subjects  which  directly 
concern  the  life  of  the  nation  do  not  speak  with  authority  on 
their  subjects,”  and  that  “their  lectures  do  not,  as  for  example 
do  those  of  Paris  University,  attract  attention.  What  man 
anxious  about  the  wages  question  cares  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Professor  of  Economics?”  prove  the  imprudence  of  ignoring  the 
intellectual  side  of  the  University  in  dealing  with  the  public. 
The  remark  that  “the  University  has  done  nothing  for  Elementary- 
Education,  it  has  given  nothing  to  the  Teachers,  and  its  advice  is 
never  sought,”  though  not  strictly  correct,  hits  a  sore  point  in  the 
long  neglect  and  present  obscure  position  of  the  theory  of 
Teaching.  That  “its  best  men  should  show  more  missionary- 
fervour,”  and  stump  the  country,  betokens  crass  inability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  researcher  and  the  populariser,  unless  it  is 
assumed  that  the  latter  supplies  the  “best  men”  exclusively. 
And  one  is  moved  to  ask — if  the  teacher  is  to  teach  more,  both 
yvithin  the  university  and  outside,  and  to  be  docked  of  his  vaca¬ 
tions,  whence  is  he  to  get  either  the  strength  or  the  time  to 
learn,  and  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  his  subject? 

But  the  working  man’s  chief  grievance  against  Oxford  is,  it  is 
clear,  a  monetary  one,  and  what  he  really  wants  is  scholarships. 
It  is  quietly  assumed  that  the  university  endowments  were  left 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  without  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
in  so  far  as  this  was  historically  true  they  were  meant  for  the 
training  of  priests  and  not  of  trades  union  leaders.  But  the  main 
stress  does  not  fall  on  historical  argument.  What  is  essential  is 
the  demand  that  “the  scholarship  funds  should  be  used  to  make 
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it  easy  for  the  workers’  children  to  pass  to  the  University.”  Now 
this  phrase  is  very  ambiguous.  It  may  be  interpreted  in  such 
a  vvay  that  only  the  narrowest  class  prejudice  could  take  exception 
to  it.  It  may  also  be  interpreted  as  an  impudent  demand  for  the 
destruction  of  all  intellectual  standards  in  order  that  certain 
persons  may  obtain  emoluments  to  which  they  have  neither  a 
moral  nor  an  intellectual  right.  In  the  former  sense  the  demand 
is  for  the  construction  of  an  educational  ladder  by  which  able 
individuals  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain  what  is  held  to  be  the  best 
education.  In  this  sense  it  is  already  quite  “easy”  for  a  worker’s 
son  to  earn  his  education,  if  he  is  able  enough,  and  to  win 
scholarships  enough  to  pass  to  the  University.  Both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  at  the  present  time  contain  a  number  of  teachers  who 
began  their  careers  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  Colleges  to  elect  the  sons  of  artisans  to  scholarships, 
and  when  a  College  has  done  this  it  usually  contrives  to  see  them 
safely  through  their  university  career  by  dint  of  extra  subsidies. 
But  the  monies  it  can  use  in  this  way  are  mostly  rather  limited, 
and  it  would  be  w'ell  if  the  Colleges  were  endowed  with  greater 
powers  in  this  respect.  In  this  sense  and  way,  then,  the  univer¬ 
sities  are  already  accessible  to  the  poor  man.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  a  good  three-fourths  of  the  Scholars  are  in  need  of 
assistance  in  this  sense  at  least  that,  but  for  their  scholarships, 
they  would  not  have  come  up  to  the  university. 

The  second  interpretation  demands  that  it  shall  be  made 
"easy  ”  for  the  workers  to  wdn  scholarships  either  by  disqualifying 
their  competitors  or  by  lowering  the  standard  until  they  can  win 
them,  or  both.  And  it  logically  demands  also  a  similar  adaptation 
of  our  intellectual  training  and  tests  to  the  mentality  of 
“workers”  who  have  not  been  able  or  willing  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  systematic  study  by  a  severe  and  prolonged  course  of 
schooling.  We  are  requested  to  rearrange  our  teaching  and  our 
standards  so  that  such  men  can  do  w^ell  in  our  examinations,  and 
feel  that  they  are  learning  what  they  want  to  know. 

If  this  is  the  real  purport  of  the  workers’  demand — and  a  desire 
to  have  this  point  cleared  up  is  the  chief  aim  of  this  article — 
it  is  evident  that  higher  education  is  in  very  serious  danger.  It 
means  a  demand  for  a  disastrous  lowering  of  our  standards  and 
a  sacrifice  of  all  the  safeguards  of  educational  efficiency,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  resisted  to  the  utmost. 

The  existing  courses  of  instruction  presuppose  and  build  on  a 
long  previous  training,  to  which  most  of  those  who  take  them 
have  been  subjected.  Not  to  have  had  this  training  must  there¬ 
fore  be  a  severe  handicap,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
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comparatively  late  in  life  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  our 
existing  Scholars.  If  they  could,  it  would  be  conclusive  proof  of 
the  radical  rottenness  of  our  whole  system  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  could.  Not 
only  have  our  Scholars  had  more  and  better  training,  but  they 
must  almost  always  possess  the  further  advantage  of  having 
better  minds  to  start  with,  as  being  the  products  of  a  long  and 
severe  selection.  It  is  not  generally  recognised  how  very 
Darwinian  is  the  system  of  competitive  examination  which 
culminates  in  college  scholarships.  It  pounces  upon  cleverness 
in  every  rank  of  life,  and  stimulates  it  and  promotes  it.  It 
arouses  the  ambition  to  excel  even  in  the  well-to-do,  in  whom  the 
mere  prospect  of  pecuniary  prizes  would  not  overcome  natural 
indolence.  As  for  the  poor  boy,  he  is  enabled  and  encouraged  to 
win  for  himself  the  opportunities  for  the  most  expensive  forms 
of  education.  Even  Eton,  on  which  also  the  “workers”  have 
cast  their  democratic  eye,  is  not  inaccessible  to  him,  if  only  he 
is  clever  enough  :  for  the  Foundation  Scholars  of  that  aristocratic 
institution  have  everything  found  for  them  save  their  personal 
expenses.  And  wdien  we  note  how  all-pervasive  is  the  scholar¬ 
ship-system,  and  how  eagerly  schoolmasters  are  everywhere  on 
the  look-out  for  the  ability  that  gives  promise  of  such  prizes,  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  believe  that  there  exist 
untapped  reservoirs  of  intellectual  ability  among  the  workers. 
This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  practical  ability 
among  them.  For  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  no  system  of 
education  has  yet  been  devised  which  does  not  artificially  and 
unduly  favour  theorisers  at  the  expense  of  makers,  and  talkers 
at  the  expense  of  doers.  Our  own  system,  though  it  is  probably 
as  efficient  as  the  German  (but  in  a  different  way),  and  more 
efficient  than  the  American  (which  has  managed  so  to  repress 
intellectual  competition  that  it  has  diverted  emulation  and 
ambition  to  non-intellectual  interests),  is  not  perfect.  But  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  improved  but  by  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  understand  it  first. 

Above  all  it  is  necessary  to  get  clear  ideas  about  the  uses  of 
education.  The  old  universities  have  been  telling  the  public  for 
centuries  that  a  “liberal”  education  ought  to  be  useless,  and 
have  done  much  to  make  it  so,  by  privately  arranging  their 
courses  so  as  to  have  value  only  as  caste-marks  or  as  mark-getting 
devices  for  specially  constructed  examinations.  Thus  a  few 
years  ago  the  Cambridge  mathematicians  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
kill  their  study  :  the  papers  set  in  the  famous  Mathematical 
Tripos  had  become  series  of  artificial  puzzles  unrelated  to  any 
conceivable  application  of  mathematics  to  any  scientific  problem, 
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and  the  study  had  in  consequence  become  so  repulsive  that, 
despite  a  copious  endowment  with  scholarships,  the  Tripos  was 
dwindling  to  the  verge  of  extinction.  Fortunately  wiser  counsels 
prevailed,  the  Tripos  was  reformed  in  time,  and  recovered ;  but 
so  long  as  the  academic  world  believes  that  culture  studies  are 
useless,  it  will  tend  to  play  dangerous  tricks  of  this  kind  with 
what  it  is  intended  to  promote,  and  is  so  capable  of  thwarting,  viz. , 
the  handing  down  of  knowledge  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Nor  can  academic  pedantry  be  adequately  checked  by  protests 
from  without,  or  even  by  the  prescribing  of  exclusively  utilitarian 
topics  :  the  working  out  of  any  syllabus  must  always  be  left  to 
the  professors,  and  these  can  easily  reduce  it  to  futility. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  extreme  views  prevail  on  both  sides,  the 
struggle  between  the  advocates  of  a  wholly  “useless”  and  a 
directly  “practical”  education  will  go  on,  and  conduce  only  to  the 
general  inefficiency  of  both ;  the  true  solution  can  be  found  only 
in  a  middle  course  which  forms  an  honourable  compromise,  and 
besides  happens  to  be  the  scientific  truth.  “Utilitarian”  studies 
lose  most  of  their  utility  if  they  are  construed  too  narrowly,  and 
culture  studies  are  not  “useless”  in  any  sense  a  scientific  psycho¬ 
logy  can  sanction.  They  are,  in  fact,  socially  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  maintenance  of  civilisation,  and  often  indi¬ 
vidually  of  great  value  in  making  technical  knowledge  com¬ 
municable  and  susceptible  of  effective  statement.  It  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  impossible  to  preserve  a  somewhat  special 
emphasis  on  them  in  our  older  universities,  while  repressing  the 
excesses  of  the  fanatics  for  “useless”  knowledge,  and  so 
modernising  our  studies  that  it  is  not  the  relatively  useless  aspects 
of  them  which  are  specially  singled  out  for  honour — because  it 
is  academically  to  the  interest  of  the  teachers  to  exhibit  mastery 
in  these !  En  revanche  the  old  universities  need  not  hesitate  to 
leave  to  the  new  the  special  developments  of  technical  instruction , 
which  both  their  traditions  and  their  situation  render  it  difficult 
for  them  to  exploit  to  advantage.  It  ought  to  be  much  easier  for 
the  new  universities  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  educational  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  “workers,”  and  so  to  save  the  lily-likeness  of  Oxford 
from  the  hands  of  the  uprooter. 

The  last  great  problem  which  the  workers  raise  is  that  of  the 
governance  of  universities,  and  though  their  actual  suggestions 
are  crude,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  here  also  is  a  problem  of  great 
complexity  which  has  not  been  systematically  faced.  Some 
control  of  the  universities  is  plainly  necessary ;  for  it  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  human  nature  that  power  without  check  or  control 
always  breeds  abuses.  But  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  devise 
machinery  which  will  control  universities  without  spoiling  them 
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and  impeding  the  intellectual  activities  which  constitute  their 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

Historically  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
devised  and  fostered  by  the  Church.  But  the  nineteenth  century 
emancipated  them  pretty  completely  from  clerical  control,  and 
though  the  clergy  are  still  numerous  in  the  lists  of  Convocation 
and  the  Senate,  they  have  become  afraid  of  exercising  their  power 
and  do  not  struggle  to  preserve  it.  The  recent  surrender  of  the 
Theology  Degrees  by  the  academic  spokesmen  of  the  Church  was 
complete,  and  must  have  seemed  abject  to  every  clerical  stalwart. 
In  actual  fact,  therefore,  the  resident  teachers  act  for  the  univer¬ 
sities,  and  can  do  what  they  are  allowed  to  do  by  statute,  with 
very  little  interference  from  the  wider  democracy  of  M.A.’s,  w-hich 
is  theoretically  supreme.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  legalising  this  condition  and  making 
themselves  wholly  autonomous. 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  nation  will  give  its  assent  to  this 
ideal  of  local  self-government,  and  on  this  point  the  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  the  workers  is  significant.  Nor  is  it  desirable ;  for,  as 
has  been  hinted,  the  very  law  of  his  being  seems  to  impel  the 
specialist  to  kill  his  subject  educationally,  by  making  it  too 
technical.  Moreover,  those  who  watch  how  academic  self-govern¬ 
ment  works  foresee  that  if  some  of  the  constitutional  “  reforms  ” 
which  have  been  agitated  for  the  last  few  years  are  carried,  they 
will  result  in  the  formation  of  a  narrow  oligarchic  “ring,” 
which  would  stereotype  opinion  and  arrest  intellectual  progress. 
What  has  saved  us  hitherto  from  this  danger  has  been  precisely 
the  looseness  of  organisation  which  has  rendered  it  impossible  for 
any  one  ring  to  control  all  the  Colleges. 

The  enactment  of  more  elaborate  and  stringent  Statutes  may, 
of  course,  be  suggested.  But  Statutes  we  have  already ;  the  more 
stringent  they  were  the  more  they  would  hamper  progress,  and  we 
have  already  experienced  the  evils,  as  well  as  the  benefits,  of 
wTitten  constitutions. 

It  is  easy  also  to  suggest  direct  State  control  as  the  panacea. 
But  this  w'ould  have  to  be  exercised  through  a  body  of  officials, 
and  it  may  be  replied  that  the  problem  of  keeping  a  govern¬ 
ment  department  open-minded  and  progressive  is  still  more 
difficult  than  that  of  controlling  a  body  of  professors,  and  that  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  former  will  instil  these  valuable  qualities 
into  the  latter,  if  they  cannot  be  forced  to  cultivate  them  in 
themselves.  Moreover,  foreign  experience  does  not  show  that 
State  control  is  a  success.  In  France,  where  it  was  until  recently 
a  grim  reality,  it  prevented  the  development  of  a  real  university 
life,  and  reduced  the  professors  to  the  status  and  state  of  mind 
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of  mere  fonctionnaires.  In  Germany,  though  the  Minister  of 
Education  is  nominally  supreme,  the  universities  manage  in 
practice  to  elude  control  by  the  strongest  and  most  efficient 
bureaucracy  in  the  world,  and  the  German  professor  might  become 
a  danger  to  the  State  if  he  were  not  so  susceptible  to  the  charrus 
of  titles  and  decorations.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  as  a  Minister 
dare  do  if  he  occasionally  checks  one  of  the  grosser  abuses  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  German  university  system,  such  as  the  refusal  of 
the  existing  professors  to  allow  a  sufficiency  of  teachers  to 
“habilitate  ”  themselves  in  their  subjects,  lest  this  should  diminish 
their  gains  from  lecture  fees.  In  America  State  control  can  be 
prevented  from  suffocating  universities  in  the  mire  of  politics 
only  by  the  vigilance  of  “  alumni ’’-organisations  which  promote 
the  election  of  reasonable  “regents.” 

Control  by  trustees  is  comparatively  harmless  where  there  are 
written  constitutions  to  safeguard  the  position  of  the  teachers,  and 
where  the  trustees  can  be  taught  the  difference  between  a 
university  and  a  factory,  and  have  the  good  sense  not  to  interfere 
extensively.  But  how'ever  a  Board  of  Trustees  is  composed,  it 
is  essentially  an  oligarchic  thing,  and  the  proper  constitution  for 
the  Kepublic  of  Letters  is  a  democracy  with  a  pronounced  leaning 
to  anarchy.  For  intellectual  progress  cannot  be  secured  by  the 
rule  of  majorities  and  authorities  ;  the  majorities  are  always  wrong 
in  their  valuation  of  novelties,  and  the  authorities  are  always  old. 
and  both  are  always  disconcerted  by  discoveries,  which  necessarily 
start  in  a  minority  of  one. 

In  any  case,  however,  no  constitutional  device  will  operate 
adequately  unless  there  exists  a  vigilant  public  opinion  which  is 
interested  in  the  universities  as  intellectual  centres  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  intellectual  progress.  Herein  lies  the  great  lacuna  in  the 
relations  between  the  British  people  and  its  universities  :  it  is 
this  interest  which  we  have  not  adequately  fostered  either  in 
ourselves  or  in  the  public.  Nor  is  anything  more  astonishing 
than  that  in  all  the  talk  about  university  reform  it  is  never 
mentioned,  and  that  all  the  proposals  made  should  be  so  entirely 
confined  to  questions  of  money,  mechanism,  and  machinery.  Yet 
here  lies  the  root  of  the  matter.  Is  it  worth  wffiile  to  tinker 
piecemeal  and  at  haphazard  at  the  details  of  our  educational 
institutions  while  we  set  aside  as  irrelevant  the  question  whether 
they  are  animated  by  the  right  spirit  and  aim  at  the  right  ideals? 
How  can  such  tinkering  lead  to  anything  but  confusion  worse 
confounded,  until  it  is  realised  that  the  English  universities  are 
organically  related  to  the  whole  system  of  English  education,  of 
which  they  form  the  apex,  and  that  their  organisation  is  a  unique 
and  genuine  outgrowth  of  the  national  mind  and  character? 
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As  it  stands  the  system  works,  in  spite  of  its  inherent  defects- 
if  it  is  to  be  altered,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  alter  it  for  the  better,  and  by  a  thoroughly  thought-out 
scheme  of  educational  reform?  The  inquiries  which  such  a 
scheme  presupposes  will  have  to  be  prolonged  and  many-sided; 
they  cannot  be  improvised  in  a  day,  or  even  a  year.  A  Eoyal 
Commission  ought  to  face  the  whole  problem  of  the  aims  we,  as 
a  nation,  are  to  educate  for,  and  how  these  aims  are  related  to 
those  actually  pursued,  and  to  consider  how  these  aims  can,  in 
view  of  the  national  character  and  traditions,  best  be  attained. 
Such  an  inquiry  does  not  naturally  commend  itself  to  the  national 
habit  of  “muddling  through,”  but  the  right  regulation  of  educa¬ 
tion,  technical,  physical,  political,  and  moral,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  vital  to  national  welfare,  and  the  time  spent  upon 
preliminary  inquiry  will  be  w'ell  bestowed.  It  would  be  fatal  to 
yield  to  partisan  outcries  and  professional  bias ;  justice  must  be 
done  to  all  classes  and  to  every  side  of  every  subject,  and  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  accumulation,  as  well  as  for  the  trans¬ 
mission,  of  knowledge.  In  demanding,  therefore,  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  university  education  as  a  whole,  the  workers  are 
actuated  by  a  sounder  instinct  than  those  who  favour  a  partial 
inquiry  into  part  of  the  working  of  particular  functions  of 
particular  universities. 


F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 
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Crown’d  with  the  sparkle  of  a  star, 

And  throned  an  orb  of  ashen  white. 

It  is  a  relief  to  the  weary  soul  seeking  rest  from  the  strain  and 
stress  of  modern  life  to  turn  the  thoughts  now  and  then  towards 
the  calm  sublimity  of  the  heavens.  The  busy  haunts  of  men  are 
soon  left  far  behind,  and  the  mind  untrammelled  soars  aloft  to 
a  realm  where,  “There  is  neither  speech  nor  language;  but  their 
voices  are  heard  among  them.”  An  infinite  peace  descends  upon 
the  Earth ;  the  curtains  of  the  heavens  unfold,  disclosing  their 
hidden  glories — the  clustering  constellations,  the  twinkling  stars 
extending  far  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  Milky  Way ;  and 
the  Moon  in  her  season  exhibiting  her  varying  phases  from 
slender  crescent  to  full  round  orb.  At  such  moments  the  thoughts 
wander  eastwards,  to  the  land  of  hoary  tradition,  where  Earth’s 
early  inhabitants  first  awoke  to  the  wonders  of  the  starlit  firma¬ 
ment.  Their  conception  of  “things  seen  in  the  sky,”  though 
crude,  were  to  them  downright  realities,  for  they  had  in  full 
perfection  the  faculty  of  childhood  of  making  everything  out  of 
anything,  and  believing  with  a  large  and  implicit  faith  in  the 
creations  of  imagination.  The  pathless  comet,  with  shaggy  mane 
and  flowing  garments,  was  a  harbinger  from  the  gods  heralding 
the  decrees  of  offended  deity,  and  the  flash  of  meteors  athwart  the 
sky  told  of  warfare  raging  among  the  powers  above.  Out  of  these 
primitive  impressions  there  grew  a  wealth  of  myth  and  marvel 
that  has  made  their  conceptions  of  the  heavens  an  inexhaustible 
repertory  of  legends  and  superstitions  for  all  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions. 

But  uplifted  admiring  eyes  greeted  the  softened  splendours  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Night  as  she  sailed  forth,  calm  in  majestic 
radiance,  and  held  sway  amid  the  host  of  heaven,  whose  coming 
and  going,  because  of  their  regularity,  inspired  confidence  and 
repose.  We  should,  however,  be  led  far  from  our  scope  and 
purpose  were  we  to  dwell  upon  the  alluring  theme,  or  notice  a 
tithe  of  the  graceful  stories  woven  about  the — 

Orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  Moon. 

We  may  touch  but  lightly  on  these  things  as  we  pass  on  to 
consider  the  truths  the  telescope  has  revealed  to  the  patient 
interrogations  of  the  astronomer.  The  physicist,  indeed,  tells  us 
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that  she  is  the  veritable  offspring  of  the  Earth,  born  in  the  days 
when  Earth  was  young,  whirling  in  giddy  flight  about  her  lord 
the  Sun. 

And  this  child  of  the  Earth  has  a  history  that  carries  the 
thoughts  back  to  the  old-world  scenes  enacted  on  the  plains  of 
Chaldea,  where  the  priest-astronomer,  on  his  terraced  pyramid  of 
Belus,  casting  an  eagle  glance  athwart  the  heavens,  marks  out  in 
bold  outline  the  signs  by  which  we  to-day  recognise  the  con¬ 
stellations.^  Little  did  he  dream  while  devising  his  method  of 
foretelling  eclipses  of  the  Moon  that  he  was  observing  for  far- 
distant  posterity  ;  that  his  labours  were  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
structure  from  whose  summit  the  heavens  would  be  gauged  and 
their  mysteries  unravelled. 

Glancing  along  the  opening  vista  nomadic  tribes  appear, 
ranging  the  trackless  plains  of  Shinar,  who  look  upon  the  Moon 
as  a  friendly  guide  shedding  a  mild  radiance  on  their  wanderings 
by  night,  seeking  fresh  pasture  for  their  flocks.  Well  might  they 
gaze  in  mute  astonishment  upon  the  celestial  scene,  and  note  the 
movements  of  the  Moon  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  course  of 
time  the  Moon  became  the  goddess  Ashtoreth,  and  the  bride  of 
Belus,  the  Sun-god,  and  temples  were  erected  in  her  honour  in 
the  land  of  Ur,  the  birthplace  of  Abraham.  Here  she  was  wor¬ 
shipped  under  the  names  of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  War,  or  the 
Bright  One.  We  listen  in  thought  to  the  priests  chanting  her 
praises  to  the  tinkling  of  cymbals.  But  who  shall  lay  bare  the 
mystery  of  Isis,  on  w’hose  image  is  engraven,  “I  am  that  which 
is,  has  been,  and  shall  be.  My  veil  no  one  has  lifted”? 

Ages  roll  by  in  silent  forgetfulness ;  a  new  era  dawns  upon  the 
world  of  thought,  and  gradually  the  mystic  web  untutored  vision 
had  cast  about  the  Moon  fades  away.  Careful  inquiry  pierced  the 
veil,  revealing  glimpses  of  another  world  full  of  marvellous  possi¬ 
bilities,  a  world  peopled,  it  might  be,  by  living,  breathing, 
intelligent  beings  akin  to  ourselves.  A  new  field  was  thrown 
open  for  speculation,  wherein  imagination  found  refuge  from 
prosaic  fact  with  the  poet  and  the  romancer,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  weaving  stories  of  a  lunar  Arcadia. 

The  subject  became  much  too  fascinating  to  be  left  entirely  to 
the  dreamer  of  dreams.  Men  of  science,  with  primitive  spy -glass 
in  hand ,  refused  to  believe  that  the  new'  world  just  breaking  upon 
their  amazed  vision  was  a  lifeless  globe.  They  reasoned  that  the 
Moon  is  similarly  circumstanced  to  the  Earth,  made  up,  no  doubt, 

(1)  The  oldest  existing  representation  of  the  constellations  is  that  on  the 
Babylonian  black  stone  in  the  British  Mnseiim.  The  zodiacal  signs  found  in 
India  are  now  admitted  by  all  Sanskrit  scholars  to  be  of  modern  date.  Perhaps 
about  the  beginning  of  our  era. 
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of  similar  materials;  the  Earth  is  inhabited,  why  then  should  not 
the  Moon  also  be  inhabited?  A  good  glass  and  keen  eyesight, 
aided  with  just  a  little  imagination,  saw  the  outlines  of  mountain 
ranges;  therefore  must  there  be  valleys,  diversified  doubtless  with 
sylvan  scenery.  These  things  being  so,  does  it  not  folio W'  that 
there  must  be  rivers,  seas,  and  oceans ;  consequently,  blue  skies 
flecked  with  cloudlets?  Its  mountain  crags,  indeed,  may  afford 
foothold  for  many  a  baronial  mansion,  whose  lord  may  rule  over 
his  liegemen  in  true  feudal  fashion.  In  the  fulness  of  his  new¬ 
born  belief  one  enthusiast  (Butler)  declared  that  he  had  seen  an 
elephant  in  the  Moon !  And  in  those  days  no  one  could  say  him 
nay.  Nor  for  many  long  years  after  would  it  avail  to  say  that  all 
the  elephants  in  Africa  if  transported  to  the  Moon  and  herded 
together  w’ould  hardly  make  an  object  big  enough  for  detection 
on  Earth.  A  telescope  magnifying  a  thousandfold  would  still 
leave  our  satellite  240  miles  oft",  and  anyone  can  judge  what  could 
be  made  out  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  building  on  Earth — say 
the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt — at  that  distance. 

Here  we  touch  an  element  of  human  activity  always  present 
where  the  view  is  obscured  by  the  dim  or  doubtful  :  the  personal 
equation.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  resist  the  influence  of  those 
who,  inspired  wuth  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  tell  of  wonderful 
things  about  to  happen,  or  that  really  exist  all  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Their  child-like  belief  in  creations  of  the 
imagination  are  apt  to  carry  us  away,  until  something  tangible 
is  reached.  But  everyone  admires  the  genius  that  throws  a  halo 
of  romance  along  the  darkest  path — until  the  light  of  truth  breaks 
the  spell. 

There  are  others  who  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  whatever 
tends  to  cast  doubt  upon  old-established  beliefs ;  who  will  not 
surrender  their  faith  in  the  founders  of  science  for  the  vagaries 
of  a  new’  generation  bent  upon  seeing  things  which  the  telescope 
does  not  really  show.  Is  it  not  enough  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
should  have  said  that  comets,  for  example,  are  solid,  compact 
bodies  like  the  planets?  Why,  then,  accept  without  proof  the 
new  theory  that  they  are  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  meteor- 
stones? 

Then  we  have  the  orthodox  astronomer  who,  caring  only  for 
pure  science,  recognises  that  progress  is  not  so  much  of  flights 
of  genius  as  sustained,  patient  endeavour.  He  preserves  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  undisturbed  by  the  over-exuberant  w’ho 
find  traces  of  man’s  handiwork  in  the  Moon  or  in  Mars ;  nor 
does  he  heed  the  backward  ones  who  contentedly  lean  on  the 
past. 

The  telescope  is  a  great  disturber  of  fine  fancies  and  old  beliefs. 
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Before  its  piercing  eye  visions  of  men  in  the  Moon  melt  into 
air.  In  its  infancy,  however,  it  lent  form  and  colour  to  the  hazy 
and  indefinite,  helping  imagination  to  see  and  picture — the  things 
it  w'ished  to  see ;  for  what  is  desirable  easily  becomes  credible 
Galileo’s  impression  on  looking  at  the  Moon  with  his  primitive 
tube  was  that  her  face  was  greatly  overspread  with  freckles,  and 
they  were  large  ones.  He  compared  them  to  the  eyes  in  a 
peacock’s  tail !  Closer  scrutiny  led  him  to  think  that  possibly  its 
general  appearance  resembled  that  which  the  Earth  would  present 
to  an  observer  on  the  Moon.  This  was  in  1610,  and  was  the 
first  time  its  rugged  features  had  been  seen  with  a  telescope.  The 
event  roused  keen  curiosity  ;  a  vivid  expectation  of  new  knowledge 
about  the  Moon  stimulated  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  optical  instruments.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  name  of 
our  countryman,  Thomas  Harriot,  stands  among  the  first  to  adopt 
and  improve  upon  Jansen’s  contrivance  for  magnifying  distant 
objects.  He  had  received  one  of  the  new  instruments  from 
Holland,  and  at  once  set  to  work  grinding  lenses,  and  with  a 
success  that  enabled  him  to  produce  three  telescopes  which  were 
considered  to  be,  in  some  respects,  better  than  Galileo’s.  Un¬ 
happily,  at  this  stage  Harriot’s  health  failed  him,  and  his  work 
was  soon  forgotten.  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  six-inch  reflector  is  well 
known,  and  still  treasured  in  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Society. 
Acting  on  an  original  system,  he  constructed  a  telescope  which 
reduced  the  apparent  distance  of  objects  thirty-nine  times.  Now 
that  the  method  of  making  magnifying  glasses  was  understood, 
improvements  in  telescopic  power  w^ere  rapid  and  numerous. 
Among  the  many  who  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  optical 
science  the  names  of  John  Hollond,  of  Spitalfields,  and  James 
Short,  of  Edinburgh,  may  be  mentioned.  Dollond,  in  1758, 
invented  the  achromatic  lens,  removing  thereby  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  the  powers  of  refracting  telescopes ;  while 
Short  w^as  without  a  rival  in  the  construction  of  reflectors;  he 
brought  the  concave  mirror  system  to  unexampled  perfection. 
The  most  notable  improvements  in  enlarging  their  range  and 
increasing  their  space-penetrating  power  were  achieved  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  whose  energy  and  inventiveness  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  construction  of  telescopes.  His  efforts  culminated 
in  the  gigantic  forty-foot  instrument  completed  in  August,  1789, 
by  means  of  which  he  discovered  two  Saturnian  and  two  Uranian 
moons. 

Johann  H.  Schroter  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  one  of 
Herschel’s  telescopes,  with  which  he  made  such  good  progress 
in  the  topographical  survey  of  the  Moon’s  leading  features  that 
his  systematic  plan  of  observation  was  generally  adopted  by 
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astronomers  occupied  in  lunar  exploration  work.  His  inquisitive 
eye  was  soon  arrested  by  an  appearance  of  dark  lines  running 
across  a  great  part  of  the  Moon’s  surface,  of  a  character 
resembling  the  thread-like  lines  occasionally  seen  when  observing 
Mars,  and  which  are  commonly  called  “canals.”  Schroter  calls 
his  lines  “rills.”  In  the  course  of  several  years’  observation  he 
came  upon  eleven,  but  the  number  has  now  reached  about  a 
thousand.  They  are  wholly  without  terrestrial  analogy,  nothing 
like  them  in  number,  size  and  length  is  found  on  the  Earth, 
except,  perhaps,  the  great  Canons  of  North-Western  America, 
the  largest  of  which  is  550  miles  long.  Obviously  they  are  clefts 
in  a  rocky  surface,  differing  in  length  and  breadth;  while  some 
are  a  hundred  yards  deep  others  are  five  hundred  yards  deep,  and 
about  two  miles  across.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
found  in  the  part  marked  in  modern  maps  of  the  Moon,  Oceanus 
Procellarum,  or  Ocean  of  Storms,  near  the  mountain  called 
Aristarchus,  famed  for  the  brilliance  of  its  central  peak.  It 
terminates  in  a  ringed  plain  named  Herodotus.  These  clefts 
strike  out  in  straight,  curved,  and  branching  tracks,  varying 
in  length  from  a  few  miles  up  to  150  miles ;  some  cleaving 
mountain  walls,  some  forming  a  network  of  intersecting  clefts  or 
cracks.  In  all  probability  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  process  of 
contraction  of  the  Moon’s  surface  going  on  during  the  cooling 
stage,  for  her  radiation  of  heat  would  be  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  Earth’s,  whose  surface  is  protected  by  a  dense 
vaporous  atmosphere.  Here  we  are  reminded  that  gravity  on  the 
Moon  is  greatly  inferior  to  gravity  on  the  Earth.  On  the  Moon 
a  six-fold  displacement  in  height  or  distance  would  be  caused  by 
the  same  amount  of  force — that  is  to  say,  the  same  amount  of 
force  which  w'ould  throw  a  stone  a  mile  high  here  would  on  the 
Moon  throw  it  six  miles.  Placed  in  the  mathematician’s  scales, 
eighty-one  and  a  half  Moons  w'ould  be  required  to  balance  the 
Earth. 

In  1792,  and  for  several  consecutive  years,  Schroter  perceived 
a  delicately  tinted  light  hovering  about  the  mountain  tops  which 
suggested  faint  twilight.  He  concluded  that  the  appearance 
indicated  a  thin  atmosphere  about  twenty-nine  times  more 
tenuous  than  the  Earth’s  atmosphere.  This  was  rather  startling 
to  those  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  lunar  conditions 
resembling  ours.  How  could  its  inhabitants  breathe  air  so  fine 
and  live?  Confidence,  however,  was  restored  when  it  became 
known  that  Schroter  had  discovered  one  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Selenites !  The  revelation  was  hailed  with  delight  by  all  true 
believers  in  a  lunar  world  like  our  own.  Now  lay  before  them  a 
fair  prospect  of  becoming,  if  not  members,  perhaps  spectators  of 
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a  new  community  of  living,  intelligent  beings,  who  possibly  may 
be  waving  signals  to  attract  our  attention !  No  one  doubted  that 
the  Selenites  would  have  agreeable  residences.  Indeed,  Herr 
Gruithuisen,  of  the  Munich  Observatory,  did  not  despair  of  being 
an  eye-witness  some  day  of  festal  processions  in  the  IMoon.  The 
uplifted  doctor,  like  Swedenborg,  had  visions  of  planetary  life 
and  saw  in  the  phosiihorescent  gleam  (“Kiinstliclie  Feuer”) 
occasionally  seen  in  the  atmosphere  of  V enus  the  reflection  of  a 
grand  illumination  got  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  in 
celebration  of  some  periodically  recurring  event !  In  support  of 
his  belief  that  the  Moon  had  a  rich  store  of  the  first  elements  of 
life  he  would  point  to  the  grey-tinted  depressed  surfaces  lying 
between  latitudes  65°  North  and  55°  South,  telling  plainly  (to 
eyes  responsive  to  the  suggestions  of  a  lively  fancy)  of  several 
kinds  of  vegetation  which,  moreover,  preserved  in  shade  and 
colour  the  correspondence  observed  on  Earth  between  increasing 
latitude  and  elevation.  Looked  at  in  this  way  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  colour  of  these  walled-in  plains  may  be  due  to  some  sort 
of  plant-life,  though  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  thought  with 
the  conditions  known  to  be  present  on  the  Moon.  Professor 
W.  H.  Pickering’s  lunar  observations,  however,  lend  sup^wt  to 
the  belief  that  vegetable  life  may  exist  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
small  craters,  where  he  noticed  changes  in  minute  detail  which 
he  thought  indicated  the  presence  of  vegetation,  the  product, 
perhaps,  of  moisture  oozing  out  of  vents  in  their  sides.  There 
were  signs  plainly  visible  of  volcanic  activity.  Turning  to  the 
crater  named  Plato,  he  remarks,  “It  is,  I  believe,  more  active 
than  any  area  of  similar  size  upon  the  Earth.  There  seems  to  be 
no  evidence  of  lava,  but  the  white  streaks  indicate,  apparently, 
something  analogous  to  snow  or  clouds.  There  must  be  a  certain 
escape  of  gases,  presumably  steam  and  carbonic  acid,  the  former 
of  which,  prohahly,  aids  in  the  production  of  the  white  markings.” 
These  cautious  remarks  may  in  part  have  been  suggested  by  the 
views  of  earlier  observers  of  the  Moon.  Sir  William  Herschel 
had,  in  April,  1787,  expressed  similar  opinions  respecting  volcanic 
activity  in  the  Moon’s  crust.  Observing  our  satellite  in  that 
month,  he  says,  “I  perceived  three  volcanoes  in  different  places 
in  the  dark  part  of  the  Moon.  Two  of  them  are  already  nearly 
extinct,  or  otherwise  in  a  state  of  going  to  break  out.  The  third 
shows  an  eruption  of  fire,  or  luminous  matter.”  Kesuming  his 
observation  the  following  night,  he  adds,  “The  volcano  burns 
with  greater  violence  than  last  night ;  its  diameter  cannot  be  less 
than  three  seconds  :  hence  the  shining,  or  burning,  matter  must 
be  about  three  miles  in  diameter.  The  appearance  resembles  a 
small  piece  of  burning  charcoal  tohen  it  is  covered  with  a  very 
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thin  coat  of  white  ashes ;  and  it  has  a  degree  of  brightness  about 
as  strong  as  that  with  which  a  coal  would  be  seen  to  glow  in 
faint  daylight.” 

Before  yielding  implicit  acceptance  to  these  interpretations,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
minute  inspection  of  the  lunar  surface.  They  are  many  and 
troublesome  and  such  as  are  peculiarly  open  to  illusion.  Its  actual 
conformation,  for  example,  is  revealed  to  the  eyes  indirectly 
through  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  light  and  darkness. 
The  forms  of  its  elevations  and  depressions  can  be  inferred  only 
from  the  shape  of  the  intensely  black  shadows  cast  by  them ;  and 
these  shapes  are  in  constant  fluctuation,  partly  through  the 
change  in  the  angle  of  illumination,  partly  through  changes  in  our 
point  of  view,  caused  by  what  is  called  the  Moon’s  libration. 
Besides  these  changing  conditions,  there  are  always  present  air 
waves  or  quiverings,  even  in  the  purest  skies.  And,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  every  increase  of  optical  power  magnifies,  and  thereby 
increases,  these  atmospheric  troubles.  Feeble  manifestations  of 
interior  energy  had  long  been  suspected,  but  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  having  no  significance  other  than  as  the  lingering 
remains  of  the  early  convulsions  which  produced  its  present 
rugged  surface.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  low  stratum  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  or  moisture,  the  frequent  product  of  volcanoes, 
may  flow  down  the  sides  of  the  crater-like  formations,  but  that 
plant-life  must  necessarily  ensue  is  at  best  but  conjectural.  We 
are  here  brought  face  to  face  with  the  old  question  :  Is  life  in  any 
form  a  necessary  product  of  inorganic  matter,  be  the  combination 
of  elements  what  they  may?  All  the  theories  yet  advanced  to 
explain  the  origin  of  life  on  this  planet,  as  that  of  a  slow  spon¬ 
taneous  generation,  are  mere  fantastic  speculations  devoid  of 
scientific  foundation.  Among  the  more  curious  of  these  is  the 
conjecture  hazarded  by  H.  E.  Eichter  to  the  effect  that  life  came 
to  the  Earth  as  cosmic  dust  in  meteors  thrown  off  from  other 
worlds.  Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Sir  W. 
Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  and  H.  von  Helmholtz,  independently, 
raised  and  discussed  the  possibility  of  such  an  origin  of  terrestrial 
life,  laying  stress  on  the  presence  of  hydrocarbons  in  meteor 
stones.^  But  it  does  not  follow  that  life-germs,  vegetable  or 
animal,  should  be  present  in  these  ejects  from  far-off  stars  or 
neighbouring  planets ;  certainly,  the  chemist  has  found  in  them 
nothing  to  warrant  the  assumption.  When  the  insoluble  is 
reached,  the  idealist,  true  to  the  faith  within  him,  reverts  to  the 
old  doctrine  of  a  special  creation,  and  is  at  rest.  But  the 

(1)  See  the  article  “Biology,”  by  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  in  Vol.  16  of  the 
^ncycIojKvdia  Britannica,  11th  edition. 
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materialist  turns  into  another  path  and  resumes  his  prodding  and 
plodding  to  the  barren  end. 

That  the  Moon  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Earth,  as  the  early 
observers  had  fondly  believed,  became  more  and  more  doubtful 
with  every  increase  of  optical  power.  The  grey  spaces  thought 
to  be  seas,  and  still  so  named  for  convenience,  are  now  seen  to  be 
dry  open  plains.  Nor  is  there  much  on  Earth  to  compare  with  the 
giant  circles  supposed  to  be  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  some 
of  them  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  with  lofty  peaks  towering  high 
above  the  rings.  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  its  month  is  divided 
into  one  day  and  one  night ;  that  there  can  be  no  change  of 
seasons  there  as  with  us,  ushering  in  the  advent  of  spring  when 
all  nature  is  filled  with  gladness,  nor  summer,  nor  winter,  we  see 
how  very  different  lunar  conditions  are  from  those  of  Earth,  and 
how  improbable  it  is  that  life  such  as  we  know  of  can  ever  have 
existed  on  the  Moon. 

The  discovery  which  more  than  any  other  dissolved  the  pleasing 
vision  of  a  lunar  world  peopled  by  intelligent  beings  was  that  it 
had  no  appreciable  atmosphere.  Sir  John  Herschel  had  shown 
the  non-existence  of  any  air  on  the  Moon  having  1/1980  part  of 
the  density  of  the  Earth’s  atmosphere  at  sea-level.  And  the 
spectroscope  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Huggins  has  shown 
that  light  from  the  Moon  does  not  produce  the  dark  lines  due  to 
aqueous  vapour.  Curiously  enough,  the  most  striking  evidence 
of  the  absence  of  atmosphere  about  the  Moon  comes  from  the 
stars.  In  1865  it  was  noticed  that  the  Moon  passed  over  the  star 
e  Piscium  without  showing  any  sign  either  at  immersion  or 
emersion  of  selective  absorption  ;  the  light  of  the  star  went  out 
as  suddenly  as  if  a  slide  had  been  dropped  over  it.  If  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  had  surrounded  the  Moon  the  extinction  of  the  star’s  light 
would  have  been  gradual,  and  the  same  on  leaving  the  star.  The 
instantaneous  extinction  and  sudden  flashing  out  of  the  light  of  a 
star  occulted  by  the  Moon  is  a  sight  worth  sitting  up  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  night  to  witness.  An  occultation  of  Jupiter 
by  the  Moon  was  observed  by  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1892,  He  noticed  a  slight  flattening  of  the 
planet’s  disc  through  the  effect  of  lunar  refraction  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  possessing  only  1/4000  the  density  of  our  atmosphere. 
And  five  years  later  Professor  Comstock,  of  the  Washburn 
Observatory,  using  a  sixteen-inch  Clark  equatorial  telescope, 
found  that  the  displacement  of  occulted  stars  arising  from  refrac¬ 
tion  was  so  small  as  to  preclude  the  existence  of  a  permanent 
lunar  atmosphere  of  more  than  1/5000  the  density  of  the  Earth’s 
atmosphere.  The  kinetic  theory  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
effect.  Dr.  Stoney  has  shown  that  if  all  the  essential  elements 
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of  an  atmosphere — oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  water- vapour — originally 
existed  on  the  Moon,  they  would  slowly  escape  into  space,  be¬ 
cause  the  maximum  velocities  of  their  molecules  are  greater  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  per  second,  i.e.,  than  the  Moon’s  gravity  could 
retain.  All  the  occultations  of  stars  by  the  Moon  observed  up 
to  the  year  1909  have  been  practically  instantaneous. 

The  best  time  for  getting  a  good  view  of  its  surface  is  during 
the  first  quarter,  particularly  along  the  line  called  the  terminator 
—that  which  separates  the  illuminated  part  of  the  disc  from  the 
dark  part.  Good  eyesight  trained  to  minute  observation,  even 
without  a  telescope,  perceives  varieties  of  light  and  shade  :  here 
dusky  patches,  there  points  of  superior  brightness,  especially  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  quarters.  These  differences  are  due  to 
inequalities  on  its  surface.  The  appearance  suggests  mountains 
rising  high  above  the  plains  w'hich  catch  the  first  slanting  rays 
the  Sun  is  shedding  upon  the  Moon.  With  the  aid  of  the  gigantic 
telescopes  now  employed,  particularly  in  the  United  States  and 
at  Peru,  which  in  some  cases  magnify  six-thousandfold,  these 
features  come  prominently  into  view,  and  present  a  scene  of 
wondrous  complexity — of  weird  strangeness,  delicate  beauty,  and 
imposing  grandeur,  such  as  the  eye  of  man  never  before  rested 
upon.  Closer  scrutiny  brings  out  the  half-suspected  truth,  and 
reveals  mountain  peaks  illuminated  by  the  Sun  while  yet  it  is 
dark  in  the  valleys  below.  The  black  shadows  throwm  by  these 
gleaming  pinnacles  towering  upwards  like  the  spires  of  some 
majestic  cathedral  are  almost  startling.  At  first  they  are  very 
long,  then  as  the  Sun  ascends  above  the  horizon  the  lower  parts 
are  gradually  sw^athed  in  light.  There  are  some  cavities  in 
crater-like  formations  so  deep  that  no  ray  of  sunlight  can  ever 
penetrate  their  depths.  When  they  are  so  situated  that  the  Sun’s 
light  is  just  beginning  to  shine  into  them,  a  luminous  crescent 
comes  into  view  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  Sun,  while  a  deep 
black  shadow  is  cast  on  the  opposite  side.^  These  shadow's 
clearly  indicate  that  the  tops  of  the  “craters”  are  elevated  far 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground  from  w'hich  they  rise.  By 
glimpsing  these  shadow's  we  get  their  altitude.  Some  of  the 
mountains  lie  along  massive  chains  suggestive  of  the  Alps,  Apen¬ 
nines,  or  Andes.  Others,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  rise  abruptly 
from  plains  nearly  level,  and  present  an  appearance  somewhat 
like  Mount  Etna  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  Their  shadows  extend 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  half  across  the  plain  to  the  opposite 
ridges.  The  highest  are  in  some  places  more  than  four  miles  in 
perpendicular  altitude.  A  striking  feature  is  the  circular-shaped 

(1)  For  a  fuller  description  of  lunar  scenery,  see  Other  Worlds,  by  G.  P. 
fi'Tviss  (Hirschfeld  Bros.). 
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caverns  which  are  to  be  seen  on  almost  every  region  of  the  Moon’s 
surface,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  south-west  quarter,  where 
nearly  a  hundred  may  be  distinguished. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  that  the  rugged  features  which 
the  Moon  presents  are  the  product  of  lunar  volcanoes,  or  of  forces 
acting  from  within,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  tenable  after  a 
critical  examination  made  wdth  the  wonderful  optical  powers  of 
to-day.  Everyw’here  are  seen  evidences  of  the  operation  of  a 
force  acting  from  without.  For  example,  the  isolated  ring- 
mountains,  called  in  all  maps  of  the  Moon  “craters,”  present 
features  w^hich  do  not  correspond  to  craters  on  Earth.  Some 
are  situated  in  level  plains  of  an  oval  shape  enclosed  by  a  wall  of 
mountains ;  the  dark  grey  basin  called  Plato  is  an  instance  of  this 
peculiarity ;  it  stands  near  an  immense  mountain  uplift,  named 
the  Lunar  Alps.  There  are  mountain- walled  circular  chasms 
chartered  “craters,”  which  have  in  the  middle  of  their  depressed 
floors  a  peak,  while  their  inner  and  outer  walls  are  seamed  with 
ridges.  The  cavities  sink  in  some  cases  as  low  as  four  miles 
below  the  loftiest  points  upon  their  walls.  It  may  be  urged, 
further,  that  these  scars  on  the  Moon’s  face  differ  from  terrestrial 
craters  in  the  important  particular  that  while  craters  on  the 
Earth  are  hollow  on  a  mountain-top,  with  a  flat  bottom  high 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  those  upon  the  Moon 
have  their  lowest  points  of  depression  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  external  height  being  only  one-half,  or  a  third  of  the 
interior  depth.  Our  planet  offers  a  noteworthy  example  of  a 
supposed  volcanic  crater  formation  which  on  close  scrutiny 
has  proved  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  central  Arizona 
(U.S.A.)  there  is  a  crater-like  mountain  called  Coon  Butte, 
w'hich  rises  to  a  height  of  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  On  the  top  is  a  wide  circular  opening  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  540  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  about  400  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground  outside.  This 
yawning  chasm,  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  that  can  well 
be  conceived,  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  undoubted  remains 
of  a  once-active  volcano.  Two  men  of  science  undertook 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  place ;  Mr.  Barringer  (geologist) 
says,  “The  evidence  of  facts  do  not  leave  a  scintilla  of  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  this  mountain  and  its  ‘  crater  ’  were  produced  by 
the  impact  of  a  large  meteorite,  or  small  asteroid.”  Mr. 
Tilghmann  (physicist)  feels  “justified,  under  due  reserve  as  to 
subsequently  developed  facts,  in  announcing  that  the  formation 
of  the  locality  is  due  to  the  impact  of  a  meteor  of  enormous  and 
unprecedented  size.” 

Turning  next  to  Sir  George  Darwin’s  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
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the  Moon,  we  learn  that  in  the  far-off  past — an  approximate 
calculation  indicates  fifty-four  millions  of  years  ago — the  Earth 
was  revolving  on  its  axis  in  a  period  somewdiere  between  two  and 
four  hours ;  that  the  most  rapid  rate  of  rotation  of  a  fluid  mass 
of  the  Earth’s  average  density  consistent  with  equilibrium  is  two 
hours  twenty  minutes.  Quicken  the  movement  further  and  the 
globe  must  fly  asunder.  Hence  the  inference  that,  like  a  grind¬ 
stone  driven  at  too  rapid  a  rate,  a  portion  broke  away.  Then 
gravitational  influences  arising  out  of  solar  tidal  friction  held  the 
lesser  part  aloof  as  a  tributary  to  the  parent  orb.  Tracing  by 
analytical  methods  the  past  career  of  the  two  bodies.  Sir  George 
Darwin  arrives  at  a  period  when  the  two  bodies  were  in  very 
close  contiguity,  one  rotating,  the  other  revolving  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  time,  and  that  time  certainly  not  far  different 
from,  and  quite  possibly  identical  with,  the  critical  moment  of 
severance.  Summarising  his  investigation,  he  asks,  “Is  this  a 
mere  coincidence ,  or  does  it  not  rather  point  to  a  break-up  of  the 
primeval  planet  into  two  masses  in  consequence  of  a  too  rapid 
rotation?”  The  theory  rests  upon  the  sure  ground  of  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration,  and  is  now  generally  accepted.  Though 
Dr.  See  contests  it,  holding  the  opinion  that  the  ^Moon  reached 
the  Earth  from  the  outside  and  was  captured. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  namely,  the  marked  difference  of 
the  lunar  surface  formations  from  volcanic  craters  on  Earth,  the 
Earth’s  rotating  at  a  rate  so  swift  as  to  cause  the  portion  forming 
our  satellite  to  detach  itself,  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
we  have  the  origin  of  the  IMoon’s  rugged  surface  in  the  lesser 
portions  of  Earth-matter  which,  from  the  same  cause,  would  be 
thrown  off  in  the  same  direction  and  pierce  the  side  of  the  Moon 
turned  earthwards.  During  the  ]Nroon’s  plastic  period  meteors, 
too,  from  outer  space  may  have  added  greatly  to  the  marring  of 
Lady  Cynthia’s  features. 

Thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  mathematician’s  inward  eye,  we  are 
able  to  witness  the  birth  of  our  Moon,  destined  in  the  fulness  of 
time  to  illuminate  our  evening  skies ;  to  keep  the  waters  of  the 
great  deep  fresh  and  sw’eet  by  raising  tidal  waves  laving  the  sea¬ 
shores,  and  so  contributing  largely  towards  making  this  Earthly 
dwelling-place  of  ours  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

Ed.  Vincent  Reward. 


AT  THE  FAIR. 


The  selling  has  been  done  and  the  buying.  All  the  dues  from 
both  sides  have  been  gathered,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  home. 
But,  gatekeeper,  dost  thou  ask  for  thy  toll?  Fear  not,  I  have 
still  something  left  to  my  share.  My  fate  has  not  cheated  me 
of  my  all. 

The  lull  in  the  wind  threatens  storm,  and  the  lowering  clouds 
in  the  west  bode  no  good.  The  hushed  water  waits  for  a  fray. 

I  hurry  to  cross  the  river  before  the  night  overtakes  me.  0 
ferryman,  thou  wantest  thy  fee !  Yes,  brother,  I  have  still 
something  left  to  my  share.  My  fate  has  not  cheated  me  of 
my  all. 

In  the  wayside  under  the  tree  sits  a  beggar.  Alas  !  he  looks  at 
my  face  with  a  timid  hope  !  He  thinks  I  am  rich  with  the  day’s 
profit  after  bargains  and  barterings.  Y"es,  brother,  I  have  still 
something  left  to  my  share.  My  fate  has  not  cheated  me  of 
my  all. 

The  night  grows  dark  and  the  road  lonely.  Fireflies  gleam 
among  the  leaves.  Who  art  thou  that  folio  west  me  with  stealthy 
silent  steps?  Ah,  I  know^ ;  it  is  thy  desire  to  relieve  me  of  all  my 
gains.  I  will  not  disappoint  thee  !  For  I  still  have  something 
to  my  share  and  my  fate  has  not  cheated  me  of  my  all. 

It  was  midnight  when  I  reached  home.  My  hands  were  empty. 
Thou  w^ast  alone  with  anxious  eyes  at  my  door,  sleepless  and 
silent.  Like  a  timorous  bird  thou  didst  fly  to  my  breast  with 
eager  love.  Ay,  ay,  my  God,  much  remains  still  to  my  share. 
My  fate  has  not  cheated  me  of  my  all. 

Translated  by 

R.\bindr.4N.ath  Tagore,  from  his  original 
poem  in  Bengali. 


THE  SOUL  OF  A  SUFFRAGETTE. 


She  was  just  Una  Blockley — a  militant  suffragette.  As  she  stood 
up  in  the  Court  to  receive  her  sentence  in  the  midst  of  an  unfriendly 
crowd,  an  unfriendly  bar,  and  a  judge  who  only  just  succeeded  in 
tempering  his  unfriendliness  by  a  strict  sense  of  justice,  she  looked 
a  poor  thing  enough,  perhaps  at  most  thirty  years  of  age,  rather 
thill  and  meagre,  with  a  wistful  prettiness  of  her  own  and  the  blue 
eyes  of  an  idealist,  chin  and  nose  equally  obtrusive,  and  rather 
hue  and  expressive  hands.  She  had  said  very  little  in  the  course 
of  her  trial,  for,  indeed,  what  was  there  to  say?  The  evidence 
against  her  was  overwhelming.  She  had  been  taken  red-lianded  in 
the  act  of  throwing  a  bomb  through  the  window  of  a  Cabinet  Minister’s 
house,  whereby  she  had  grievously  endangered  the  lives  of  a  caretaker 
aud  his  wife,  living  in  the  basement  (the  Cabinet  Minister  being 
away  from  London),  together  with  two  cats  and  a  canary.  it 
was  not  much  of  a  bomb  and  it  made  an  ineffective  sort  of  explosion. 
Xo  one  was  killed;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  Una  Blockley, 
who,  for  aught  she  knew  to  the  contrary,  might  have  brought  the 
existence  of  the  Cabinet  Minister’s  caretaker  to  a  summary  end.  A 
mad,  reckless,  diabolical  act — so  it  was  argued  by  the  prosecution 
aud  echoed  by  the  judge — of  which  only  a  Maenad  could  have  been 
capable.  Suffragettes  of  this  criminal  militancy  must  be  taught  what 
such  awful  disregard  of  laws  human  and  divine  really  meant.  They 
must  be  dealt  with  like  anarchists  and  enemies  of  the  human  race. 
And  so  to  the  prisoner,  who  stood  with  lips  tightly  closed,  blue  eyes 
wide  open  and  staring,  and  clasped  hands — expressive  hands,  as 
has  been  already  said,  which  could  not  help  but  tremble — came 
the  sentence  of  the  Court,  delivered  in  icy  tones  by  the 
offended  majesty  of  the  Law.  Two  years’  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  Something  between  a  gasp  and  a  cry,  succeeded  by  a  faint 
suggestion  of  applause,  and  then  Una  Blockley  disappeared  from 
the  view  of  the  spectators  to  endure  the  sentence  which,  according 
to  general  opinion,  she  had  so  richly  deserved. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  had  come  at  last — the  martyrdom  of  which  Una  Blockley  had 
dreamed,  and  towards  which  she  had  aspired  through  many  anxious 
mouths.  She  had  long  since  felt  the  call,  ever  since,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  had  listened  to  a  woman  with  a  quiet,  patient  face  and 
grey  hair,  who  had  explained  £o  her  and  many  others  of  her  sex  in 
Hyde  Park  what  was  the  imperative  duty  resting  on  womanhood.  All 
the  conditions  of  the  time,  she  heard,  were  wrong,  and  unjust  to 
women — the  social  conditions,  the  political  conditions,  the  economic 
conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  legal  enactments  which  man  had 
uiade  in  his  own  behoof  and  without  any  thought  of  the  partners  who 
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were  joined  to  him  by  such  inequitable  bonds.  How  came  it  that 
women’s  work  was  paid  so  badly?  How  was  it  that  woman  was 
defrauded  of  the  proper  reward  of  her  toil?  Not  because  she  was 
inefficient,  not  because  her  work  was  not  as  good  as  anyone  else’s 
but  because  there  were  so  many  women,  and  women’s  work  was 

a  drug  in  the  market.  And  this,  too,  she  understood  in  some  dim 

fashion,  was  the  fault  of  man,  who,  in  the  guise  of  careless  and 
reckless  fatherhood,  had  added  carelessly  and  recklessly  to  the 
population,  and  even  where  he  had  not  neglected  the  education 

of  his  girls,  had  sent  them  out  into  the  world  far  less  equipped 

for  the  struggle  than  his  male  offspring.  How  came  it  that  woman 
was  so  indifferently  represented  on  all  those  Boards  which  were 
supposed  to  look  after  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  community’ 
How  canae  it  that  in  some  prisons  there  were  only  one  or  two  female 
warders — far  too  few,  at  any  rate,  to  look  after  female  prisoners? 
At  police  stations  the  case  was  far  worse,  for  there  only  rougli 
men  were  ever  in  attendance,  short-tempered,  more  than  a  little 
brutal,  apparently  devoid  of  all  feelings  of  compunction  or  pity. 
And  then  there  were  the  marriage  laws,  which  weighed  so  heavily 
on  women.  And  the  whole  machinei’y  of  law,  which  was  designed, 
it  w’ould  appear,  altogether  in  the  interest  of  the  male,  inasmucii 
as  it  had  been  created  by  the  colossal  egotism  of  the  masculine 
intelligence. 

Una  Blockley  listened  to  all  this,  and  many  other  suggestions, 
with  greedy  ears.  She  did  not  understand  all  that  was  said,  nor 
had  she  any  experience  or  knowledge  to  check  or  control  afterwards 
the  eloquent  words  of  the  orator.  But  her  soul  was  set  on  fire 
with  the  idea  of  a  championship,  a  cause,  a  wonderful  new  gospel 
for  femininity,  something  which  would  redress  the  uneven  balance 
and  bring  greater  justice  and  fairer  dealing  in  the  world.  And 
there  w^as  one  thing  which  strangely  appealed  to  her  warm,  emotional 
nature.  The  path  to  the  future  reform  led  through  much  present 
suffering,  and  the  women  who  took  the  burden  on  their  shoulders 
were  not  only  apostles  of  the  new  evangel,  but  also  only  too  likely 
to  be  martyrs.  That  was  something  glorious,  to  suffer  in  the  cause 
of  humanity !  Una  dreamed  of  a  great  sisterhood,  united  in  aims, 
fervent  and  unwearied  in  welldoing,  always  ready  for  sacrifice,  never 
leaving  one  another  in  the  lurch,  struggling  with  whatever  bodily 
weakness  or  disadvantage  they  possessed,  but  also  with  unfailing 
resolution  towards  a  distant  and  shining  goal. 

She  w'as  the  daughter  of  a  successful  shopkeeper  at  Wandsworth, 
and  she  was  quite  aware  that  all  the  influence  of  the  great  middle- 
class  that  surrounded  her  was  dead  against  her.  What  her  father 
had  said,  with  no  little  coarseness,  when  he  heard  that  she  intended 
to  become  a  suffragette,  what  her  brother  had  said,  with  still  greater 
plainness  of  speech,  when  he  learnt  that  she  was  prepared  to  break 
windows  in  public  thoroughfares,  what  her  mother’s  tears  and 
expostulations  had  meant — of  all  this  she  was  fully  aware.  But  she 
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was  prepared  to  take  the  risk,  as  she  had  already  counted  the  cost. 

In  her  youth  she  had  fed  greedily  on  biographies — biographies,  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  Saints,  of  great  women  like  Saint  Teresa  and  Joan  of 
Arc,  or  great  heroines  like  Berengaria  and  Queen  Eleanor.  She 
mixed  them  all  up,  these  great  women  of  the  olden  time,  and 
dimly  conceived  them  as  feminists  and  suffragettes,  prematurely 
bom  to  kindle  the  torch  for  their  far-off  successors.  Dimly  there 
worked  in  her  little  brain  visions  of  what,  even  in  this  dull  and 
drab  century,  might  be  done  by  fervent  and  enthusiastic  and  great¬ 
hearted  saints  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  things  and  realise  the 
millennium. 

Once,  too,  she  was  transported  utterly  beyond  herself.  She 
listened  to  a  young  girl  speaking  from  a  platform  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
a  fair,  beautiful  girl,  with  a  wonderfully  persuasive  eloquence,  who, 
heckled  by  the  crowd,  answered  them  back,  and  in  her  quiet  self- 
possession  seemed  to  be  greater  than  all  those  who  surrounded  her. 

A  bom  leader  of  women,  she  said  to  herself,  and  if  circumstances 
helped  her  and  stubborn  hearts  were  changed,  even  a  bom  leader 
of  men.  This  slim,  fair  orator  of  the  Square,  standing  on  the 
pedestal  of  Nelson’s  column,  had  told  her  and  the  rest  of  the 
audience  that  the  one  thing  necessary  for  feminine  salvation  was 
the  possession  of  the  vote.  Equal  electoral  facilities  for  women — 
that  was  the  beginning  of  the  grand  and  beneficent  revolution. 
Then  Woman  would  have  her  hand  on  the  great  machinery  of 
Parliament,  and  become  in  reality  a  fully  qualified  citizen  of  the 
State.  That  wms  clearly  the  thing  to  work  for,  Una  Blockley  said 
to  herself.  It  was  the  necessary  preliminary  for  all  the  future 
stages  of  progress,  because  the  vote  meant  pow'er,  and  electoral 
power  would  lead  to  several  other  things,  perhaps  even  a  share 
in  the  Government  itself. 

So  Una  sat  and  dreamed  at  home,  and  nursed  her  great  ambitions, 
which  she  dared  not  share  with  any  of  those  who  were  her  kith 
and  kin.  She  felt  strangely  uplifted,  as  though  a  mandate  had 
come  to  her  from  some  great  spiritual  energy.  She  was  young  and 
inexperienced;  she  had  not  read  much,  nor,  indeed,  was  she  capable 
of  much  consecutive  thought;  but  she  had  a  great  heart  and  a 
wonderful  capacity  for  dreams.  What  were  the  ordinary  ambitions 
of  her  sex  compared  with  aspirations  like  these?  Love,  marriage, 
motherhood — these  w’ere  elements  in  a  fatal  bondage,  means  by 
which  crafty  man  had  hitherto  ensnared  all  womankind.  The  New 
Woman  had  nothing  to  do  with  these,  or,  at  least,  could  put  them 
away  into  some  dim  background  while  the  great  drama  was  being 
played.  That  was  a  drama  indeed,  a  drama  of  liberty  and  emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  deliverance  from  slavery,  the  enlightenment  and  the 
uprising  of  the  greater  half  of  humanity  itself.  Thus  Una  Blockley 
enrolled  herself  a  member  of  the  militant  section  of  the  W.S.P.U. 
and  waited  for  its  commands. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  troubled  her  with  a  palsying 
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doubt.  Would  she  ever  have  the  courage  to  go  through  the  test*’ 

It  was  all  very  well  to  have  splendid  visions,  but  in  the  actual 
moment  of  danger,  when  something  had  to  be  done  before  the 
very  eyes  of  an  authority  prompt  to  coerce  and  punish— surely  that 
must  be  a  terrible  ordeal.  It  meant  a  physical  trial,  and  she  was 
more  than  a  little  doubtful  of  her  physical  strength.  She  might 
be  able  to  train  her  muscles,  but  coidd  she  control  her  nerves'^ 
Would  she  not  die  of  fear  and  behave  like  a  craven  when  the  pinch 
came?  This  was  an  agonising  thought  with  which,  in  the  early 
days  of  her  novitiate,  she  struggled  through  many  anxious  hours 
“If  I  can  imagine  what  it  would  be  like,”  she  said  to  hersjlf,  “and 
try  to  realise  exactly  what  might  happen,  surely,  then,  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  at  anything,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  brave.”  But. 
in  her  secret  heart  she  was  dimly  aware  that  courage  is  not  a 
matter  of  pre.vision  and  forethought,  but  a  question  of  temperament, 
of  instinct,  of  prompt  answ'er  to  stimulus,  which  can  only  be  possessed 
and  cannot  be  acquired.  How  terrible  it  would  be  if  she  should 
fail !  And  once  she  did  fail.  She  was  part  of  a  crowd  of  women 
trying  to  force  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons,  seeking  an 
interview  with  a  Cabinet  Minister.  For  a  while  all  went  well.  The 
women  were  in  a  compact  body,  and  each  could  support  her  neigh¬ 
bour.  Then  came  ugly  rushes  on  the  part  of  a  jeering  crowd  of 
spectators,  and  skilful  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  the  police  who 
were  breaking  up  their  army  into  little  isolated  detachments.  In 
one  horrible  moment  Una  Blockley  found  herself  alone.  By  some 
miracle  she  eluded  the  grab  of  a  policeman,  and  then  she  turned 
and  fled.  “Cow'ard,  cowmrd,  cowmrd,”  she  murmured,  when  at  last 
she  found  herself  in  safety ;  “  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  bear  the  burden 
and  wdn  the  crown  ?  ”  She  could  have  beaten  herself  for  very 
shame. 

Yet  once  she  had  managed  affairs  not  so  badly.  With  many 
others  she  had  been  ordered  to  patrol  Bond  Street,  and  to  watch 
her  opportunity  of  doing  as  much  dam.age  as  she  could  to  the 
shop-windows.  It  was  after  five  on  a  winter’s  afternoon ;  the  lights 
had  been  lit  for  some  time  and  there  wms  some  fog  in  the  air. 
The  orders  were  that  the  women  should  distribute  themselves 
throughout  the  street  so  that  at  half-past  five — the  time  that  had  been 
arranged — simultaneous  attacks  should  take  place  at  intervals  of 
about  twenty  yards.  Each  woman  carried  a  muff  or  a  bag  In 
which  a  hammer  was  concealed.  If  possible,  the  women — who  were 
straitly  enjoined  not  to  wear  suffragette  colours  and  to  dress  as 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  as  they  could — were  to  rendezvous  at 
six  o’clock  at  a  given  place  of  meeting,  so  that  they  might  report 
w'hat  they  had  done.  But,  of  course,  if  they  w'ere  pursued,  they 
were  to  take  their  own  course  to  avoid  capture. 

Una’s  heart  w'as  beating  fast  as  she  took  her  stand  opposite  a 
fashionable  haberdasher’s  shop,  pretending  to  look  wdth  interest 
at  the  scarves  and  gloves  and  w’hite  shirts  displayed  in  the  windows, 
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while  her  hand  was  nervously  playing  with  the  hammer  in  her 
jQuft.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  clock  inside  the  shop. 
Would  the  time  never  come  ?  And  would  her  nerves  play 
her  the  same  trick  as  they  had  done  on  a  previous  occasion?  She 
set  her  teeth  hard,  and  her  square,  obtrusive  little  jaw  was  rigid 
aud  tense  with  emotion.  Slowly  the  minute  hand  reached  the 
half-hour,  and  then  Una,  with  a  half-suppressed  cry,  pulled  out  the 
hammer  aud  dealt  one  resounding  blow  on  the  plate-glass.  How 
hard  and  tough  it  was !  She  struck  again  and  again  with  vicious 
and  determined  blows,  but  even  so  she  only  managed  to  make  a 
great  star  on  the  window-pane  with  cracks  reaching  here  and 
there  from  the  centre  of  the  impact.  Meanwhile  she  heard  around 
her  a  growing  cry  of  excitement  and  anger :  the  men  were  coming 
out  from  the  shop :  the  crowd  were  collecting  round  her :  there 
were  loud  shouts  for  the  police.  Everywhere  the  signs  of  danger  were 
nianilest:  yet  Una  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  paralysed  and  numb, 
wholly  incapable — so  it  seemed  to  her — of  taking  a  single  step. 
What  happened  then?  She  hardly  knew.  She  was  conscious  of 
some  strong  arms  round  her,  of  some  loud  voices  of  anger  and  hate, 
to  which  her  preserver  made  quick  reply.  And  then  she  was  bundled 
anyhow  into  a  cab — she  was  distinctly  aware  that  it  was  a  hansom 
and  not  a  taxi — and  was  rapidly  driven  off  down  some  side  street. 
She  was  safe  at  all  events.  Harassed  and  confused  as  she  was, 
she  realised  that  she  was  delivered  from  the  danger  of  capture  and 
that  the  man  who  had  saved  her  was  sitting  beside  her,  urging  the 
cabman  to  still  greater  speed.  That  was  something  to  be  grateful 
for.  It  was  curious  how  kind  an  individual  man  could  be,  albeit  that 
men  as  a  whole  were  so  horrid  and  hateful !  For  this  man,  whoever 
be  might  be,  had  clearly  interposed  himself  between  her  and  the 
deadly  imminent  peril.  And  she  felt  that  the  least  she  could  do 
was  to  thank  him. 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  was  a  silence  between  the  pair  for  some  time,  as  the 
liansom  was  driven  rapidly  westwards.  At  last  Una  became  con¬ 
scious  that  brown  eyes — soft  brown  eyes,  as  she  subsequently 
confessed  to  herself — were  bent  upon  her  in  a  serious,  investigating 
gaze. 

“Forgive  me,”  said  a  kindly  voice,  “but  whither  are  we  driving?  ” 

She  looked  up,  startled.  Evidently  her  senses  were  keenly  alert 
to  every  impression,  for  she  noted  the  little  pedantry  of  the  word 
“whither.”  It  pleased  her  somehow,  as  a  possible  indication  of 
refinement.  But  the  situation  was  so  absurd  that  she  could  not 
help  smiling.  Here  were  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  had  never  met 
until  ten  minutes  ago,  driving  together  into  space,  without  a  thought 
as  to  destination. 

“Oh,  forgive  me,”  she  said.  “Take  me  to  any  Tube  station — 
Marble  Arch  will  do.  Or  perhaps  we  might  go  up  to  Edgware  Hoad 
station.  That  would  be  still  more  convenient.”  She  never  knew 
how  it  came  about,  but  in  a  minute  or  two  she  found  herself  talking 
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quite  easily  and  readily  with  this  stranger.  He  had  told  her  that 
he  was  a  schoolmaster — “Ah,  that  accounted  for  ‘whither,’”  she 
said  to  herself.  And  she  had  told  him  that  she  lived  in  a  suburb 

“It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  what  your  interests  are,”  he  said,  in  his 
even,  pleasant  voice.  “1  suppose  you  are  very  keen  about  this 
Suffrage  movement.” 

“It  is  my  religion,”  she  said,  simply. 

He  passed  the  answer  over,  without  comment.  “Well,  1  hope 
if  you  are  again  in  trouble  it  may  be  my  good  fortune  to  rescue 
you  again.” 

“It  is  our  duty  to  get  into  trouble,”  she  answered.  “We  have 
to  do  what  our  leaders  tell  us  to  do.” 

He  looked  a  little  pained,  she  thought,  or  perhaps  it  was  merely 
that  he  was  sympathetic. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  not  ask  what  is  the  next  item  in  your 
programme  ?  ” 

“Nothing  very  serious  just  at  present,”  Una  replied.  “Let  me 
see.  Oh,  I  go  on  Monday  to  the  usual  meeting  of  the  W.S.P.U. 
at  the  Pavilion.” 

“The  Pavilion?”  He  arched  his  eyebrows.  “Surely  that  is 
a  music  hall  ?  ” 

“Yes;  in  Piccadilly  Circus.  We  Usten  to  speeches  and  pass 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Cause.” 

“ I  wonder  if  I  might  come?  ” 

“Anyone  can  come  who  is  sympathetic,”  she  replied. 

“I  mean,  may  I  come  with  you?” 

She  wondered  afterwards  why  she  said  “  Yes  ”  so  simply,  with¬ 
out  thinking.  But  reflection  came  very  soon.  How  could  this 
stranger,  whose  name  she  had  learnt  was  Tom  Bateson,  accompany 
her?  Where  were  they  to  meet?  What  business  had  she  to  suppose 
that  he  was  interested  in  the  Movement?  They  were  close  to 
Edgware  Road  station  and  she  looked  perplexed.  Tom  Bateson 
grasped  the  knotty  problem  in  his  quiet  way. 

“  Perhaps  I  may  come  to  call,  if  you  will  give  me  your  address,” 
he  said.  “  I  live  at  Harrow.  And  you  ?  ” 

“85  Acacia  Road,  Wandsworth.”  She  spoke  without  hesitation. 
Probably  it  was  because  the  hansom  was  drawing  up  in  Chapel 
Street,  and  that  the  ride  was  so  obviously  finished,  that  she  gave 
the  desired  information  so  easily. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said.  “Let  me  see,  to-day  is  Tuesday.  I  will 
call  on  Thursday  afternoon.” 

“Will  you  let  me  pay  half  the  cab  fare?”  said  Una,  hesitatingly 
and  nervously.  “You  must  remember  that  I  believe  in  equal  rights 
between  men  and  women.” 

Bateson  laughed  out  at  this,  a  rich,  comfortable  laugh. 

“Certainly,”  he  said.  “I  will  take  a  shilling.  For,  after  all,  I 
forced  you  into  the  cab,  which  makes  my  contribution  to  this  journey 
stand  at  one-and-six — as  compared  with  yours  at  a  shilling.” 
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For  some  reason  she,  too,  laughed  joyously  as  she  gave  him  the 
coin. 

Altogether  a  strange  experience  for  Una  Blockley — especially  as 
a  sequel  to  a  window-breaking  foray. 

*****  * 

The  odd  intimacy  between  Tom  Bateson  and  Una  Blockley,  begun 
in  so  unexpected  a  fashion,  seemed  to  progress  of  its  own  accord 
(luring  the  next  few'^  days.  When  Bateson  duly  presented  himself 
at  Acacia  Road,  he  was,  to  his  oum  surprise,  received  with  open 
arms.  There  was  in  reality  nothing  astonishing  in  this,  however 
much  the  recipient  of  the  welcome  might  have  wondered  at  the 
proffered  cordiality.  For  Bateson  seemed  to  represent  the  dawn  of 
conimoiisense,  the  return,  for  the  much-afflicted  home  circle  in 
.\cacia  Road,  of  something  approaching  sanity  and  right  reason. 

If  Una  had,  in  the  eloquent  phraseology  of  her  brother  Sam,  “picked 
up  a  young  man,”  then  it  was  obvious  that  she  could  not  be  so 
abnomial  after  all.  Mrs.  Blockley,  who  had  often  wept  in  secret 
over  her  daughter’s  aberrations,  felt  quite  a  flutter  of  maternal 
interest  over  Una’s  “young  man.”  She  had  always  maintained  that 
if  Una  were  left  alone  and  not  w'orried  by  excessive  domestic 
criticism,  she  would  be  sure  to  “come  right,”  and  fall  in  love  with 
some  decent  male  who  added  to  his  other  recommendations  the 
possession  of  an  adequate  balance  at  his  banker’s.  John  Blockley, 
provision  merchant,  a  Conservative,  a  Tariff  Reformer,  and  a  stout 
opponent  of  Lloyd-Georgeism  in  all  its  prodigal  varieties  of  mischief, 
naturally  included  among’  the  patent  signs  of  national  decadence, 
which  obsessed  his  mind  whenever  he  could  spare  time  to  think 
about  them,  the  portentous  phenomenon  of  women  clamouring  for 
the  vote  and  accompanying  their  demands  by  open  violence.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Blockley  that  a  young  man  was 
to  be  imported  into  the  family  circle,  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  Providence  had  specially  interposed  on  his  behalf.  He  laughed 
noisily  and  boisterously.  “A  young  man,  did  you  say,  Maria?  A 
young  man  come  after  Una?” — he  shook  his  portly  sides — “Thank 
Eaven,  say  1!  I  hope  he  will  knock  all  this  damned  nonsense 
out  of  her  head — though  w’hat  any  young  man  can  see  in  Una,  with 
all  her  whims  and  fandangoes,  fairly  beats  me.  She  is  a  plain¬ 
looking  article,  too — not  half  so  good-looking  as  you  were,  Maria, 
at  her  age  !  ”  And  he  laughed  again. 

Mrs.  Blockley  smiled,  and,  delighted  to  fled  her  lord  in  so 
unusually  good  a  temper,  carefully  refrained  from  saying  anything. 

Thus  Tom  Bateson  w’as  greeted  with  marked  kindness  and  warmly 
pressed  to  look  in  whenever  he  found  himself  “round  this  way.” 
It  was  not  his  custom,  of  course,  to  visit  Wandsworth  with  marked 
frequency,  but  that  was  a  misfortune  which  could  easily  be  remedied. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  that  the  greater  the  cordiality  of  the  family, 
the  greater,  also,  grew  the  discomfoi't  of  poor  Una.  For  she  could 
not  mistake  the  reason  of  the  welcome — especially  as  her  brother 
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Sam  did  not  fail  to  improve  the  occasion  by  many  winks  and  sly 
witticisms.  She  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Bateson  would  realise  the 
situation :  and  she  was  so  piteously  anxious  that  he  should  not 
confuse  her  attitude  towards  him  with  that  of  her  kinsmen  that 
her  natural  shyness  often  made  her  manner  cold  and  awkward 
He  did  not  seem  to  notice  anything,  however,  or  if  he  did  he 
kept  his  own  counsel.  Una  Blockley  interested  him — partly,  it 
must  be  confessed  as  a  psychological  curiosity,  and  only  partly  as 
a  woman.  How,  out  of  such  surroundings,  could  so  strange  a 
product  of  idealism  and  dreams  have  been  evolved?  Was  this 
really  a  specimen  of  the  New  Woman,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
much  ?  And  was  it  true  that  modem  femininity  had  thrown  behind 
itself  all  the  old  trivialities  of  romance  ?  Or  perhaps  transferred  the 
romance  from  persons  to  a  Cause?  The  analysis  of  so  strange  a 
soul  piqued  his  curiosity — stirred,  possibly,  some  dumb,  unconscious 
instinct  in  him  of  masculine  assertiveness.  It  might  be  that  the 
New  Woman  was  only  the  Old  Eve,  metamorphosed  a  little  by  the 
passage  of  the  centuries.  Besides,  he  liked  what  he  had  seen  of 
Una :  he  liked  her  simple  faith,  her  warm-hearted  enthusiasm,  her 
Quixotry.  Therefore,  without  hesitation,  he  did  his  best  to  improve 
the  acquaintance.  The  family  might  think  what  it  pleased,  and 
if  Blockley  pere  treated  him  with  a  familiarity  which,  in  the 
circumstances,  was  quite  uncalled  for,  and  Mrs.  Blockley  some¬ 
times  looked  at  him  in  a  melting  mood,  with  actual  tears  in  her 
eyes,  he  could,  at  all  events,  be  quite  frank  and  open  with  Una. 
She  certainly  could  not  mistake  his  friendliness  for  any  warmer 
feeling.  He  always  was  bon  camarade,  a  “pal”  and  nothing  more. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  her  shyness  wore  off,  and  their  intimacy  grew 
apace.  She  did  not  reveal  all  her  secrets  to  him,  but  she  told 
him  a  good  deal,  and  in  many  ways  learnt  to  depend  on  his  obvious 
sincerity  and  straightforwardness. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  she  gave  him  unpleasant  shocks.  One  day, 
while  they  were  walking — they  had  got  into  the  habit  of  taking  walks 
at  least  once  a  week — they  wandered  close  to  a  golf  course.  Over 
the  hedge  they  could  see  one  of  the  greens,  disfigured  by  straggling 
black  marks  roughly  indicating  the  legend  “Votes  for  Women.” 
These  had  evidently  been  burned  by  some  corrosive  acid,  and,  as 
obviously,  the  work  of  destruction  was  due  to  militant  suffragettes. 
Tom  Bateson  stopped,  pointed  to  the  ruined  green,  and,  with  a  note 
of  sternness  in  his  voice,  said,  “Do  you  defend  that  sort  of  thing?” 

Una  hesitated  a  moment.  They  had  been  talking  about  theatres 
and  operas,  and  her  companion  had  interested  her  deeply  in  some 
of  the  Wagner  stories  and  the  Russian  Ballet.  It  seemed  such  a 
pity  that  their  conversation  should  be  abruptly  suspended  by  so 
untoward  and  ugly  an  accident — so  far  removed  from  the  glittering 
regions  of  Romance.  But,  after  a  pause,  she  answered  bravely 
enough. 

“Yes;  I  have  myself  helped  to  do  similar  things.” 
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Bateson  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently. 

“And  to  destroy  or  deface  other  people’s  letters  in  a  pillar-box, 

1  suppose  you  think  that  a  legitimate  game  also  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Una  meekly. 

“Look  here,  Una” — in  his  excitement  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
had  called  her  by  her  Christian  name,  but  she  winced  and  blushed — 
“I  have  found  you  a  reasonable  and  level-headed  woman,  with  whom 
it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  converse  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  But 
really,  if  you  defend  this  kind  of  thing,  you  remind  me  of  what 
I  heard  a  man  say  once  about  your  sex,  which  at  this  moment 
seems  to  me  profoundly  true.  Asked  to  explain  why  a  woman  did 
some  extraordinary  or  unusual  thing — I  forget  what  it  was  at  this 
moment — he  said :  ‘  You  must  remember  that  the  average  woman 
is  not  a  gentleman.’  That  seems  to  me  to  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.” 

“What  precisely  do  you  mean?”  asked  Una  coldly. 

“Well,  according  to  our  masculine  code,  there  are  some  things 
that  are  fair  and  some  that  are  unfair.  Even  if  you  dislike  a  man, 
you  must  not  say  evil  about  him  behind  his  back.  If  you  are 
having  a  fight,  you  must  not  hit  below  the  belt.  Wars,  even,  are 
conducted  according  to  certain  principles  of  courtesy  and  chivalry. 
When  your  enemy  is  badly  wounded  he  ceases  to  be  your  enemy 
and  becomes  your  friend,  and  you  staunch  his  wounds  and  carry 
him  on  your  back  out  of  the  zone  of  danger.  In  a  properly  conducted 
club,  the  man  who  talks  lightly  or  scandalously  about  a  woman  is 
held  to  be  a  cad.  But  you  women  seem  to  have  no  code  of  honour. 
You  want  the  political  vote,  and  therefore  you  try  to  spoil  a  purely 
social  sport.  You  want  to  have  the  right  to  elect  members  of 
Parliament,  and  therefore  you  destroy  quite  harmless  people’s 
correspondence.” 

Bateson  had  worked  himself  up  into  quite  a  temper. 

Una  looked  at  him  a  little  forlornly.  There  was  a  suspicion  of 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  she  said.  "No — don’t  interrupt  me, 
let  me  speak.  First,  as  to  myself.  I  am  a  soldier  in  an  army  and 
I  must  carry  out  orders.  No  one  knows  better  than  you  that 
an  amiy  is  useless  for  offensive  purposes  unless  it  has  strict  discipline. 
What  would  happen  if  private  soldiers  began  to  question  and  discuss 
the  commands  given  them  by  their  leaders?  It  is  not  my  business 
to  argue.  I  have  been  enrolled  in  a  militant  force,  and  I  should 
be  a  deserter  if  I  refused  to  obey.  Next,  as  to  the  character  of 
the  campaign — which  I  can  discuss  with  you,  of  course,  though 
not  with  my  superior  officers.  Every  extension  of  the  franchise 
in  this  country — and  probably  also  in  others,  but  England  is  good 
enough  for  my  purpose — has  been  won  by  violence.  It  has  been 
extorted  out  of  the  ruling  caste,  it  has  never  been  voluntarily  con¬ 
ceded.  The  pohtical  kingdom,  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
‘  suffereth  violence  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.’  The  democracy 
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of  England  lias  gained  the  right  to  help  in  the  government  of  the 
country — by  what?  By  burning  castles,  by  pulling  down  park 
railings,  by  widespread  destruction  of  all  kinds — in  short,  by  making 
itself  a  nuisance  and  so  at  last  enforcing  attention  to  its  needs.  We 
w'omen  are  not  physically  strong  enough  to  pull  dowii  railings, 
like  you  men.  But  we,  too,  can  make  ourselves  a  nuisance  in 
whatever  way  is  open  to  us.  And  as  to  your  fine  codes  of  honour 
in  fighting  and  never  hitting  below  the  belt — w'ell,  w'e  women  believe 
ourselves  to  be  more  logical,  if  not  so  romantic.  Do  you  remember 
how  the  peasants  fought  against  the  knights  in  the  Peasants’  War 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ?  It  was  the  etiquette  in  fighting  against  a 
knight  to  strike  only  at  the  horseman.  But  the  peasants  had  no 
silly  scruples  of  this  sort.  They  struck  at  the  horses — and  down 
came  the  knights !  That  is  how  w'e  carry  on  our  campaign.  We 
know  that  real  fighting  is  not  done  with  kid  gloves  and  that 
revolutions  are  not  made  wdth  rose  water.  We  don’t  hesitate  to 
break  eggs  for  our  omelette !  ” 

Una  spoke  passionately.  Her  friend  had  touched  a  sore  point 
and  she  was  up  in  arms  to  defend  her  creed.  There  was  silence 
for  a  few  seconds.  Then  Bateson  spoke  gravely. 

“Very  w’ell.  We  must  agree  to  differ,  I  suppose.  Our  walk  is 
spoilt,  anyhow’ — ^like  (he  smiled  grimly)  those  golf-greens.  I  will 
see  3’ou  home.” 

They  walked  side  by  side  without  saying  a  word. 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦  * 

Tom  Bateson  kept  aw’ay  for'tw’oor  three  weeks  after  this  episode, 
nursing  his  resentment,  or  perhaps  thinking  that  the  medicine  ot 
absence  would  not  hurt  either  of  them. 

It  was  then  that  Una  suddenly  discovered  to  her  dismay  that 
this  man  counted  for  something  in  her  life,  and  that  she  had  learned 
to  depend  on  his  friendly  companionship.  She  w’as  shocked  at  her¬ 
self  :  the  discovery  of  her  weakness  was  a  keen  humiliation  for  her. 
Was  she,  despite  her  years  of  self-discipline,  only  an  ordinary  w’omati 
after  all?  And  her  gospel  of  militancy — could  it  be  that  it  was  not 
so  sacred  a  thing  as  she  had  thought?  No — no — a  thousand  times 
no !  She  prayed  on  her  knees  that  she  might  never  lose  faith, 
never  play  the  cow^ard,  never  abandon  the  holy  cause  of  womanhood. 
She  even  prayed  that  some  trial  might  be  vouchsafed  her,  some 
test  of  her  constancy  and  her  courage,  so  that  she  might  the  better 
surmount  her  weakness.  The  answer  to  her  prayer  came  sooner 
than  she  expected.  At  the  very  next  meeting  of  the  W.S.P.Ih 
a  call  was  made  for  volunteers  for  a  particularly  difficult  and 
dangerous  piece  of  w’ork.  It  had  been  decided  that  a  bomb  should 
be  thrown  into  a  Cabinet  Minister’s  house  during  his  temporary 
absence  from  town.  There  was  no  intention  of  destroying  life— 
for  this^was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  campaign.  But  there  was 
quite  sufficient  peril  in  the  adventure,  an  obvious  I’isk  of  immediate 
capture,  and  the  practical  certainty  of  a  severe  sentence  if  the 
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offender  was  brought  up  in  a  court  of  law.  Una,  without  hesitation, 
sent  in  her  name  with  three  others.  The  names  were  drawn  by 
lot,  and  it  was  hers  which  was  selected.  With  something  like 
exultation  Una  accepted  the  responsibility.  She  thanked  Heaven 
that  she  had  not  been  considered  too  unworthy  to  have  this  great 
honour  entrusted  to  her.  In  ten  days’  time  the  deed  had  to  be 
done  and  it  was  with  a  glow  of  triumphant  pride  that  the  girl  made 
her  way  home. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  The  spirit,  indeed,  was  willing,  but 
the  flesh  was  weak.  The  horrible  interval  of  ten  days’  inaction 
was  more  than  she  could  bear.  If  only  she  could  have  done  the 
thing  at  once,  how  much  easier  it  would  have  been!  But  this 
period  of  waiting  was  agonising.  The  necessary  preparation  for  the 
deed,  the  instructions  of  her  leaders,  the  practice  required  for  throw¬ 
ing  a  heavy  weight,  and  finally  the  actual  acquisition  of  the  bomb 
and  its  careful  secretion — all  these  things  became  a  positive  torture 
for  her  nerves.  She  could  not  sleep,  she  could  scarcely  eat.  Hei- 
hands  shook  with  apprehensive  tremors,  her  breath  came  quick  with 
prescient  dread.  And  then  suddenly  she  thought  of  Tom  Bateson. 
.\t  least,  now  that  her  fate  was  fixed,  she  might  see  him  once  more. 
Perhaps  he  would  come  to  her  if  she  wrote  to  him.  She  had 
better  not  tell  him  anything,  of  course,  but  she  could  see  him,  at 
all  events,  and  talk  to  him  and  hold,  if  even  for  a  moment,  his 
hand — his  loyal,  manly  hand — in  hers.  She  longed  for  a  sight  of 
his  frank  face  :  she  remembered  how  good  and  kind  he  had  been 
to  her.  He  was  her  best,  her  only  friend.  Surely,  she  had  a  right, 
on  the  ground  of  their  friendship,  to  see  him  again.  He  would  not, 
he  could  not,  refuse.  So  the  letter  w’as  sent,  a  strangely  cold  little 
letter,  for  she  was  afraid  of  giving  herself  away.  “Please  come  and 
see  me  next  Tuesday,  if  you  find  it  possible.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  can.  Next  Tuesday  at  4  would  suit  me,  and,  I  hope,  you 
also.’’  That  was  all.  It  was  not  exactly  a  love-letter,  but  Una  felt 
uncomfortable  about  it,  after  it  had  been  posted.  However,  it 
fulfilled  its  purpose.  At  the  appointed  hour  Tom  Bateson  came. 
*****  * 

Of  course,  she  had  decided  to  say  nothing  to  her  visitor  of  the 
enterprise  that  lay  before  her.  But  such  self-denial  was  impossible. 
Tom  Bateson  came  to  her,  the  embodiment  of  health  and  sanity  and 
good  temper,  on  a  day  which  seemed  to  afford  the  natural  sunny 
background  to  his  high  spirits.  He  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the 
misfortune  of  their  last  encounter  and  to  be  determined  to  prove 
to  Una  that  not  a'  single  cloud  had  ever  chequered  their  happy 
relationship.  Poor  Una  struggled  to  keep  her  secret  to  herself,  but 
that  was  a  heroic  resolve  which  transcended  her  strength. 

“I  can’t  say  you  are  looking  very  well,”  he  said. 

“No,  I  have  been  sleeping  badly,”  she  returned. 

“Dyspepsia  or  Conscience?”  he  asked,  gaily. 

“Both,  I  think,”  said  Una,  with  a  wan  smile. 
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Bateson  suddenly  looked  grave.  “Not  something  to  do  with  the 
Cause?”  (a  pause).  “Won’t  you  tell  me?  (another  longer  pause) 
“Come,  come,  little  woman,”  and  his  hand  sought  hers.  Indeed 
he  had  never  been  so  affectionate  before.  “You  might  tell  your  old 
friend.” 

“No,  no,”  she  wailed.  “I  must  not,  I  must  not!  ” 

And  then  she  told  him.  Bit  by  bit,  the  whole  story  was  revealed- 
and  while  her  hand  still  rested  in  his  she  even  went  back  to  their 
quarrel  and  explained  how,  in  her  penitent  remorse,  she  had  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  great  adventure — to  prove  her  faith  and  her  loyalty. 

His  face  grew  very  serious  before  she  had  finished.  She  looked 
so  white  and  fragile,  so  inadequate  an  instrument  to  carry  out  a 
woman’s  vengeance  upon  a  stubborn  Cabinet,  that  he  longed  to 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  ask  her,  then  and  there,  to  relinquish  all 
her  dreams  and  be  his  wife.  But  in  the  back  of  his  head  he  knew 
that  any  such  action  on  his  part  would  startle  and  wound  her,  and 
perhaps  defeat  the  very  object  he  had  in  view. 

“Una,”  he  said,  and  his  voice  w'as  tender  and  quiet,  “if  you  must 
do  this,  will  you  let  me  come  with  you?” 

She  smiled  faintly  at  this.  “What  about  your  own  creed?”  she 
said. 

“My  own  creed  be  blowed!  ”  he  cried  heartily. 

She  looked  at  his  eager,  flushed  face,  and  then  she  knew,  with  a 
sudden  pang  at  her  heart,  that  she  loved  him.  But  she  could  not 
say  a  word. 

“Look  here,  Una,”  he  went  on — the  name  had  become  quite 
familiar  on  his  lips  by  this  time — “you  know  you  are  not  strong 
enough  to  do  what  they  ask  of  you.  There  must  be  stronger  women 
than  you,  much  better  fitted  for  violence  of  this  kind.  Say  you 
are  ill,  say  that  you  are  kept  a  prisoner  at  home,  say  anything  you 
like,  but  get  out  of  this.  You  really  must!  I  suppose  you  could 
not  say  that — that — your  heart  fails  you?” 

Una  shook  her  head.  She  felt  terribly  weak  and  every  pulse  in 
her  body  was  beating  and  jarring  in  a  sort’  of  agony,  but  she  would 
not  confess  that  she  was  a  coward.  But  how  good  and  kind  he 
was  to  her,  how  infinitely  tender !  Some  women  in  this  topsy-turvey 
world  must  be  very  lucky  if  they  owned  a  friend,  a  brother,  a 
husband  like  this ! 

Then  he  made  his  great  appeal. 

“Dear  Una,”  he  spoke  just  above  a  whisper  and  his  brown  eyes 
looked  straight  into  her  “  blue  eyes  of  an  idealist,”  while  he  clasped 
her  hand  in  both  of  his,  “  I  will  not  say  that  this  act  of  yours 
is  a  folly.  I  wdll  not  utter  one  word  of  criticism.  I  will  not  rebuke 
those  leaders  of  yours  who  have  condemned  you  to  this  horrible 
trial.  On  their  conscience  be  it,  wuth  all  its  only  too  probable 
consequences.  No — I  am  going  to  make  this  a  personal  matter- 
something  just  between  you  and  me.  I  am  your  friend  and  you 
are  my  friend.  We  have  been  loyal  and  frank  comrades,  have  we 
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not?  And  our  comradeship  is  very  dear  to  both  of  us.  In 
the  name  of  our  friendship,  I  ask  you  not  to  do  this  thing.  Una — 
Una,  will  you  refuse — for  my  sake?” 

She  was  terribly  shaken  and  her  breast  was  rent  with  sobs.  Her 
piteous  tears  ran  down  her  face  and  dropped  on  his  hands.  “I 
must,  I  must!  ”  she  moaned.  “I  must  keep  my  oath!  ” 

“For  my  sake,  Una,  for  my  sake,”  he  pleaded.  ‘‘Will  you  not 
refuse,  just  because  I  ask  you?  It  is  not  because  I  am  selfish,  dear. 
If  you  like,  I  will  not  see  you  again.  But  I  want  to  save  you,  to 
know  that  you  are  safe — because — because  you  are  dear  to  me !  ” 

The  sweetness  of  his  manner,  his  face,  his  words,  went  through 
her  like  a  dividing  sword.  The  burden  of  her  oath  and  her  allegiance 
to  the  Cause  seemed  impossible  to  bear.  She  shivered.  But  her 
little  heart  was  brave.  ‘‘For  the  sake  of  Womanhood  no  sacrifice  is 
too  great,”  she  murmured — the  words  that  her  great  leader  had  given 
her  to  help  her  in  times  of  trial.  And  when  she  said  them  once 
more  aloud,  Tom  Bateson  knew  that  his  appeal  had  failed. 

.4  few  days  later  the  bomb  had  been  thrown,  and  Una  Blockley, 
militant  suffragette,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  had  become  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  ‘‘Votes  for  Women.”  At  her  special  request 
Tom  Bateson  had  absented  himself  from  the  proceedings  before  the 
magistrate  and  the  subsequent  trial,  and  only  in  the  evening  new's- 
papers  had  learnt  that  for  the  crime  of  bomb-throwung  his  friend  had 
been  condemned  to  tw’^o  years’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  *  * 

There  is  much  waste  in  Nature  and  in  Life.  Wastefulness  is 
indeed  Nature’s  characteristic  method  in  carrying  out  her  evolu¬ 
tionary  processes.  Just  as  she  squanders  hundreds  of  acorns  in 
order  to  produce  a  single  oak,  so  too  many  human  lives  are  sacrificed 
in  the  effort  to  secure  an  isolated  reform.  Who  shall  say,  therefore, 
that  fanatics  are  wrong  or  martyrs  thrown  away  in  the  great  pro¬ 
cesses  whereby  Humanity  or  the  Immanent  Will  works  out  its 
obscure  destinies? 

Did  Una  Blockley  w’aste  her  life? 

The  usual  dreary  incidents  followed  her  incarceration — hunger- 
strike,  forcible  feeding,  the  long  struggle  between  the  authorities 
and  the  audacious  rebel.  Then  came  the  doctor’s  report  and  the 
Home  Secretary’s  order  to  set  her  free.  Many  friends  greeted  her 
on  her  release  from  prison — Tom  Bateson  among  the  foremost. 
But  they  could  hardly  recognise  the  anaemic,  emaciated  woman,  who 
came  out  from  her  great  adventure  with  her  health  hopelessly 
impaired  and  nothing  to  look  forward  to  except  the  pitiful  career 
of  the  chronic  invalid.  Did  Una  Blockley  throw  away  her  life? 
Did  she  do  aught  to  help  the  Woman’s  Cause?  She  never  knew. 
Perhaps  it  did  not  matter  very  much,  after  all.  For  examples  count 
for  something  in  this  world.  At  least  she  had  proved  the  rare 
constancy,  the  ardent  faith  which  could  illumine  a  Suffragette’s  Soul. 

Walter  Lennahd. 


THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH: 

A  COMEDY. 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  painter’s  CONTRITION, 

“CoRSO  Regina  Elena,  Firenze. 

“8  March. 

“Dear  Miss  Merton, — 

“Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  your  charming  letter.  I 
was  delighted  to  get  it,  and  devastated  to  hear  of  the  destruction 
of  the  crocuses.  Considering  the  matter  critically  and  after  a  great 
effort  of  imagination,  I  think  I  see  Sir  Ralegh’s  point  of  view.  He 
would  deem  it  rather  a  homely,  lower  middle-class  sort  of  thing 
to  put  any  words  into  the  grass;  and  if  I’d  arranged  ‘God  is 
Tjove  ’  or  ‘We  Avant  the  Vote,’  he  would  have  resented  it  equally. 

.A  severe  and  chaste  design  he  might  have  tolerated — nothing 
else;  and  to  make  a  bald  statement  of  an  everyday  fact — familiar, 
of  course,  to  the  whole  Avorld,  no  doubt  struck  him  as  banal  and 
bourgeois  to  a  degree.  Probably  he  is  right.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
argue  about  it  or  justify  my  conduct.  I  merely  apologise.  It  is  all 
so  long  ago,  and  I  am  so  young.  Besides,  you  mustn’t  apply  English 
standards  to  me.  Here  the  thing  would  hardly  have  led  to  a  duel. 

“My  valued  friend,  Amedio  Barsi,  the  painter,  will  send  you 
two  more  Forli  angels  as  he  can.  For  the  moment  the  poor  man  is 
in  a  hospital,  sick.  But  he  will  soon  be  well  again,  and  only  too 
glad  to  return  to  his  dear  angel.  The  angel  is  curiously  woven  into 
his  life  as  a  part  of  it.  He  calls  her  his  Guardian  Angel,  and  is 
quite  idolatrous  about  her. 

“I  rejoice  to  know  that  you  are  coming  out,  and  am  working 
like  three  men  in  consequence,  that  I  may  spare  you  a  few  hours 
with  a  good  conscience  w'^hen  you  do  come.  My  ‘  demon  ’  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  an  angel,  but  a  horrible,  tireless  fiend  that  makes  me 
crave  for  work  as  other  men  crave  for  pleasure.  It  is  mean  and 
rather  contemptible,  this  lust  for  making  things  morning,  noon, 
and  night;  but  I  cannot  escape.  I  am  dominated,  and  if  I  play 
about  for  long  and  let  the  things  that  cry  to  be  made  remain 
unmade,  their  fleshless  ghosts  soon  begin  to  punish  and  torture 
and  torment  me.  People  say,  ‘  How  joyful  always  to  be  turning 
your  dreams  into  realities’;  but  I  am  doubtful  about  the  joy. 
It’s  a  battle,  and  the  victories  are  few,  and  the  spirits  of  many 
failures  haunt  your  path  and  shake  their  dismal  locks  at  you.  I’m 
always  thankful  the  critics  and  people  never  see  my  dreams ;  because 
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if  they  did,  no  kind  word  should  I  have  for  the  things  done — they 
fall  so  far  short  of  the  things  seen. 

“Well,  Art? 

“I’m  glad  you  can’t  keep  away  from  it;  and  I  shall  go  on  my 
knees  to  see  the  sonnets  that  Firenze  is  to  inspire ! 

“It  was  a  son  of  the  soil,  Benedetto  Croce  (you  must  read  him), 
who  said  the  vital  word  and  swept  so  many  wrong  ideas  into  limbo. 
From  the  great  concept  that  art  is  expression,  he  reached  higher 
to  the  evangel  that  all  expression  is  art.  This  is  to  say  ‘  good¬ 
bye  ’  to  rules  and  laws  and  critical  paraphernalia — ‘  the  prattle  of 
chambermaids,’  as  Montaigne  called  them  a  long  time  ago.  Every¬ 
thing,  then,  stands  or  falls  by  itself;  everything  belonging  to  the 
individual  work  lies  inside  it — a  fact  that,  of  course,  disposes  of 
the  trashy  criticism  that  comes  to  a  work  of  art  vitiated  by 
religious  or  ethical  or  other  domestic  predispositions.  But  though 
a  modem  writer  has  said  that  no  critic  of  authority  now  tests  art 
by  the  standard  of  ethics,  he  is  unfortunately  mistaken.  If  he  had 
said,  ‘  no  critic  of  knowledge,’  he  might  have  been  right,  but  authority 
is  represented  by  the  journal  in  which  the  critic  writes,  and  many 
authoritative  journals  publish  art  criticism  saturated  with  religious 
or  other  prejudice.  We  even  submit  to  economic  dictation  in  the 
matter,  and  pictures  cannot  be  exhibited  or  books  circulated,  if  in 
the  opinion  of  certain  tradesmen  it  would  be  ‘  bad  business  ’  to  do 
so.  Modem  criticism  must  be  an  ignorant  and  insincere  and  feeble 
mess  so  long  as  there  is  no  man  brave  enough  to  denounce  this 
infamous  scandal,  or  big  enough  to  be  heard  if  he  did  so. 

“‘We  must  interpret  expression,’  says  an  honest  critic — Spingarn, 
the  American ;  and  another  good  thing  he  says :  that  taste  must 
reproduce  the  work  of  art  within  itself,  to  understand  and  judge. 
Then,  at  that  supreme  moment,  aesthetic  judgment  itself  rises  into 
the  empyrean  of  creative  art.  That’s  what  great  criticism  means, 
and  that’s  what  it  ought  to  do ;  but  where  is  such  criticism  written 
to-day?  Such  criticism  is  art;  but,  when  all  is  said,  Spingarn  knows 
very  well  that  a  gulf  is  fixed  between  the  critic  and  the  creator — a 
gulf  about  as  wide  as  that  between  a  god  and  the  universe  that  he 
has  made.  ‘Intellectual  curiosity,’  he  says,  ‘may  amuse  itself  by 
asking  its  little  questions  of  the  silent  sons  of  light,  but  they 
vouchsafe  no  answer  to  art’s  pale  shadow,  thought.’ 

“If  art’s  shadow  was  really  thought,  though — pale  or  red — we 
might  get  forwarder.  I  should  like  to  hear  how  many  modem  critics 
do  think,  or  are  concerned  to  tell  us  workers  in  large,  general  terms 
what  we  want  to  learn  and  ought  to  know.  Art  should  be  compact 
of  reticence  and  sacrifice,  but  who  is  tempted  to  reticence  or  sacrifice 
by  the  critics  of  to-day?  They  miss  the  reticent  work,  just  as  the 
public  misses  it ;  they  share  the  rush  and  hurry  and  over-production 
and  shouting  and  struggling  for  foothold.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  simply  haven’t  got  time  to  bother  about  us.  Art  is 
just  as  much  outside  them  as  it  is  outside  the  rest,  and  criticism 
is  merely  their  living,  not  their  life. 
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“The  attitude  of  the  wofld  to  artists  is  rather  interesting,  and  it 
would  be  amusing  if  it  wasn’t  so  offensive.  It  doesn’t  come  to  us 
to  learn  from  us;  it  comes  to  see  its  own  stupid,  owlish,  clownish 
ideas  and  opinions  and  values  and  points  of  view  reflected.  It 
doesn’t  want  us  to  show  it  anything  it  can’t  see  for  itself,  or  make 
it  think  anything  it  hasn’t  already  thought.  If  one  has  some  mean 
trick  of  painting  mist  or  imitating  marble,  or  some  sickly,  senti¬ 
mental  knack  of  story-telling,  or  some  broadly  comic  power  of 
rendering  the  outside  of  mankind,  that  is  enough.  The  world  then 
recognises  you  for  a  brother ;  your  eyes  see  with  the  same  focus  as  its 
own,  and  you  can  paint  mist,  or  marble,  or  fuzzy-headed  children 
for  ever,  and  take  your  place  among  the  great  and  good.  But 
justify  your  existence;  show  the  world  what  it  cannot  see  for  itself; 
render  form  and  colour,  as  found  and  understood  by  you  after  years 
of  patient  labour  and  devotion;  mix  your  medium  with  loyal  courage 
to  noble  ideals,  and  the  world  will  either  snigger  or  swear. 

“Of  artists,  then,  it  may  indeed  be  said  that  only  ‘their  soul’s 
light  overhead  ’  leads,  or  will  ever  lead  them.  They  answer  to 
their  mistress,  but  the  mart  understands  them  not.  Their  work 
is  translated  into  cash  by  the  world  afterwards;  who  knows  or 
cares  about  the  austerities  and  penances  that  went  to  make  it? 
The  only  question  is  w'hether  the  dead  man’s  achievement  is  a 
good  investment — whether  his  fame  is  waxing  or  waning. 

“  And  they  who  batten  in  the  porches  of  art  and  get  their  living 
there — by  criticising  or  selling — what  do  they  care  or  know  about 
the  men  who  made,  and  still  make,  the  food  on  which  they  feed 
and  grow  fat?  No,  w'e  are  alone — each  absolutely  and  magnificently 
alone  :  public,  critics,  middlemen — all  misunderstand  us — not  wil¬ 
fully,  but  simply  because  it  is  their  nature  to.  So  I  ask  you  to 
begin  with  a  kindly  view  of  the  creators.  Come  to  them  here  as 
one  who  feels  some  sense  of  their  labours  and  immense  difficulties 
and  disappointments  in  the  life-long  battle  to  which  they  were 
called.  And,  from  that  standpoint,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  comprehensible  they  grow,  for  sympathy  is  the  mother  of 
understanding. 

“  Read  the  lives  of  the  Renaissance  men  as  a  start.  They  must 
interest  you  very  much,  and  be  the  right  foundation  to  build  upon 
before  you  come  here. 

“I  can’t  talk  about  Bergson,  just  for  the  above  reason,  that  the 
sympathy  and  the  understanding  don’t  belong  to  me.  He  says 
somewhere  that  ‘  physics  is  but  logic  spoiled.’  His  mind  is  photo¬ 
graphed  in  that  proposition.  He  thinks  it  a  dreadful  ‘  come  down 
for  Ideas  to  be  scattered  into  a  physical  series  of  objects,  and  for 
events  to  be  placed  one  after  the  other.  Of  course,  I  should  put 
it  just  the  reverse  way,  and  say  that  logic  is  mind  stuff  spoiled  and 
the  most  deadly  waste  of  time  possible  for  a  human  intellect. 

“He  is  very  fine  at  times,  and  I’m  an  artist  too,  and  recognise 
it.  His  idea  of  life  as  a  wave  swooping  down  upon  matter,  creating 
a  vortex  of  the  opposition,  yet  rushing  on  at  one  point  to  man 
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that ’3  a  great  artistic  inspiration;  and  he’s  full  of  things  like  that— 
rhetoric  and  purple.  But  science  scorns  such  stuff,  and  so  must  T 
in  connection  with  philosophy.  Because  I’m  a  monist  (just  at 
present),  and  Bergson’s  a  dualist,  and  a  deadly  dualist  too.  Take 
his  ‘Meaning  of  Evolution.’  After  some  gorgeous  poetry,  that  I’ve 
mentioned  before,  about  how  life  differs  in  different  worlds,  and 
how  it  appears  whenever  energy  descends  the  incline  and  a  cause 
of  inverse  direction  retards  the  descent — after  showing  that  we 
carbon  people  needn’t  think  we  are  everybody,  but  that  a  lovelier 
and  a  livelier  folk  may  easily  be  imagined  as  dwelling  in  lovelier 
and  livelier  planets  than  this — what  does  he  do? 

"He  hoirifies  me,  smothers  me,  and  strangles  my  most  cherished 
ideas  by  saying  that  consciousness  and  brain  are  only  as  the  knife 
and  the  sharp  knife-edge,  and  that  they  are  no  more  co-extensive 
than  the  knife  and  the  knife-edge !  Can  you  think  the  edge  away 
from  the  knife?  No,  I’ll  swear  3'ou  can’t — or  anybody  else.  Can 
you  think  the  sharpness  away  from  the  edge  ?  Only  if  you  substitute 
bluntness. 

“Then — worst  of  all — leaving  me  flattened  out,  dished  and  diddled 
and  undone,  he  actually  asserts  that  the  difference  between  the 
conscious  and  the  unconscious  brain  is  the  difference  between  the 
closed  and  the  open — a  difference,  not  of  degree,  but  of  kind !  So 
much  for  his  Evolution!  Now  that’s  not  metaphysics  at  all,  but 
physics  naked  and  unashamed;  and  as  a  monist  I  simply  shriek 
with  horror,  and  turn  up  the  whites  of  my  eyes,  and  lift  imploring 
hands  to  science  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

“Bergson  asserts  that  a  difference  of  kind,  not  degree,  separates 
man  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  world;  and  that’s  a  statement  to 
be  swiftly  slain  by  those  qualified  to  slay  it.  Indeed,  it’s  already 
done.  Sir  Kay  Lankester  w'as  the  executioner. 

“Professor  Bergson  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon — an  intellect 
turned  against  intellect,  toying  with  instinct,  lifting  a  faculty  that 
he  calls  ‘  intuition  ’  to  a  higher  throne  than  human  reason,  and 
keeping  it  there  by  the  exercise  of  almost  superhuman  reason.  He’s 
a  king  in  the  tw’openny-halfpenny  realm  of  metaphysics,  no  doubt; 
but  I  wish  that  he  had  served  in  the  heaven  of  art  rather  than 
ruled  in  that  stuffy  little  hell.  An  anti-rationalist  with  such  a 
brain!  Isn’t  it  a  puzzle?  A  worse  enemy  even  than  those  of 
Science’s  own  household — I  mean  the  few'  men  of  science  who 
spend  their  spare  time  in  seeing  ghosts  and  hankering  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

“Of  course,  such  men  w'ill  weep  tears  of  joy  on  Bergson’s  neck, 
because  he  asserts  explicitly  that  the  destiny  of  consciousness  is 
not  bound  up  with  the  destiny  of  cerebral  matter,  and  declares  that 
consciousness  is  not  only  free,  but  freedom  itself!  That’s  meta¬ 
physics  again,  and  no  living  man  knows  what  it  means,  just  because 
It  means  nothing;  but  as  the  destiny  of  cerebral  matter  is  dust, 
then  the  destiny  of  individual  consciousness  is  to  go  out,  as  the 
flame  of  the  candle  when  the  oil  is  spent.  The  oil  is  the  life,  the 
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wick  is  the  cerebral  matter  that  exploits  it,  the  flame  is  the  con¬ 
sciousness.  That’s  rational,  because  all  will  admit  that  by  its  light 
we  can  remember  the  candle,  and  by  their  works  you  shall  remember 
men;  but  when  the  workman  dies — he  dies  indeed,  and  Nature  is 
perhaps  clearer  on  that  subject  than  any  other. 

“Of  course,  women  adore  Bergson,  and  they  are  right  to  do  so 
for  nobody  will  deny  that  they  have  more  intuition  than  reason,  and 
he  rates  it  higher.  Intuition  is  mind  itself — so  he  says;  therefore  it 
follows  that  you  have  the  mind,  we  merely  the  intellect.  And  you 
can  bend  to  us;  but  we  cannot  rise  to  you.  Metaphysics,  Miss 
Loveday  Merton,  is  a  set  of  showy  and  very  efficient  manacles  for 
the  thing  we  call  life.  Thrust  life  into  them,  and  it  cannot  move 
hand  or  foot  in  any  direction  whatever.  It  cannot  walk,  run,  or 
dance.  It  atrophies;  it  petrifies.  The  hungry,  energetic,  creative 
soul  turns  from  metaphysics  in  horror;  and  of  metaphysicians  them¬ 
selves,  there  is  not  one  who  ever  abided  by  his  convictions,  or  mis¬ 
took  his  stone  for  bread,  when  it  came  to  the  practical  business  of 
being  alive. 

“  A  Bergson  can  no  more  live  on,  or  by,  his  philosophy  than  a 
Bradley ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  them  :  Bergson  claims 
to  offer  us  a  course  of  sustaining  diet;  Bradley,  more  subtle  and 
much  more  far-seeing,  promises  nothing.  Moreover,  he  gives 
physics  a  wide  berth,  and  plays  the  game  with  the  proper  tools. 
Bergson  is  shipwrecked  in  an  attempt  to  make  an  impossible  voyage. 

“I  shall  be  tremendously  interested  to  hear  if  Bergson  strengthens 
Sir  Ralegh’s  Christianity  and  appeals  to  him  as  a  sure  rock  and 
tower  of  defence.  How  people  surprise  us  I  He  was  shocked  to 
find  me  an  out-and-out  bounder;  and  I  am  surprised  beyond  measure 
to  hear  that  he  is  a  metaphysician ! 

“Tell  him  that  I  am  much  cast  down  about  the  crocuses  (I  sup¬ 
pose  you  botanists  call  them  ‘  croci  ’ — more  shame  to  you  if  you  do). 

“I  did  like  getting  your  letter,  and  hope  that  you’ll  have  time, 
between  debauches  of  Crowe  and  Cavacaselle,  to  write  to  me  again 
presently. 

“Most  truly  yours, 

“  Bertram  Dangerfield. 

“P.S. — But  remember,  as  Rodin  says  somewhere,  to  love  the 
masters  and  not  label  them.  Go  to  them  for  joy  and  inspiration, 
and  don’t  repay  their  gifts  by  treating  them  like  bottles  in  a  chemist’s 
shop.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DEPARTURE. 

So  large  was  the  company  assembled  at  Chudleigh  Station  to  see 
liOveday  Merton  start  upon  her  travels,  that  another  passenger  was 
quite  overlooked;  but  while  she  stood  in  a  crowd,  and  her  maid  and 
her  uncle’s  man  bustled  with  the  luggage,  there  entered  the  train 
elsewhere  Mr.  Hastings  Forbes  and  his  kit-bag.  He  travelled  in  a 
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amoking-camage,  and  concealed  himself  as  quickly  as  possible 
behind  the  Morning  Post ;  for  he  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  or  ques¬ 
tioned  at  this  moment.  At  the  station  were  Sir  Ralegh  Vane, 
Admiral  Champernowne,  Nina  Spedding  and  her  brother  Patrick, 
Walter  Ross,  the  bailiff  of  Vanestowe,  and  Adam  Fry,  the  gardener, 
with  a  bouquet  of  hothouse  flowers.  Loveday,  immensely  surprised 
and  gratified  at  such  a  farewell,  became  quite  emotional. 

“Good  gracious!”  she  said,  “it’s  like  a  princess,  or  somebody, 
starting  on  a  journey.  It’s  lovely  of  you,  Patrick,  and  you,  Nina! 
And  Uncle  Felix  would  get  up,  though  he  hates  getting  up  as  mucli 
as  you,  Pat.” 

“Forbes  is  in  the  train,”  said  young  Spedding,  who  had  marked 
the  secretary  of  the  golf  club.  ‘‘Early  rising  isn’t  in  his  line  either. 
Perhaps  he’s  going  to  find  something  to  do.  Shall  I  scare  him  up’.^  ” 

“No,”  said  Loveday.  ‘‘I’ve  got  Marguerite.  She’s  going  to 
travel  with  me.” 

Marguerite.  Hetich  was  a  Swiss,  and  more  than  a  servant  to 
Loveday.  She  had  w’orked  as  a  sewing-maid  in  the  school  at  Paris 
where  iMiss  ]Merton’s  education  w'as  supposed  to  be  completed;  and 
when  she  returned  home,  Loveday  brought  the  girl  with  her. 

“Write  about  the  rhododendron.  Fry,  and  tell  Mrs.  Stacey  to  let 
me  know  all  about  her  baby  w'hen  it  arrives,”  said  the  traveller. 
Then  she  shook  hands  wfith  them,  kissed  her  uncle,  Nina 
Spedding,  and  her  betrothed,  and  w’aved  her  handkerchief  to  them 
as  she  departed. 

At  Newton,  Marguerite  joined  her  mistress,  and  two  hours  later 
they  met  Hastings  Forbes  in  the  luncheon-car. 

He  was  agreeable,  but  evasive,  and,  as  he  told  Loveday  nothing 
of  his  plans,  she  did  not  mention  hers. 

But  a  time  was  coming  when  the  man’s  enterprise  could  no  longer 
be  concealed,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  Miss  Merton,  when  she 
arrived  at  Victoria  with  the  Neill-Savages  to  catch  the  boat-train 
on  the  following  morning,  there,  once  moi’e,  was  Mr.  Forbes  pur¬ 
suing  his  journey. 

She  saw  him,  but  not  until  a  later  hour  of  the  day  did  he  see  her. 

Stella  and  Annette  were  travellers  of  experience,  and  hesitated 
not  to  make  their  friend  and  her  maid  useful  in  every  possible 
manner. 

“The  crossing  is  foretold  as  ‘medium,’”  said  Miss  Neill-Savage, 
“and  that  means  discomfort.  We  will  have  a  cabin,  I  thmk. 
Annette  is  a  good  sailor;  I  anr  uncertain.” 

They  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  engine,  and  directed  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  windows  and  disposal  of  the  hand-luggage.  They  were 
dressed  alike,  in  tailor-made  gowns  with  violet  hats;  and  they  each 
earned  a  little  bag  of  violet  leather,  which  contained,  amongst  other 
things,  small  silver-topped  bottles  holding  egg-flip  and  brandy. 

“I  hope  w'e  shall  all  lunch  together  on  the  train;  but  one  never 
knows,”  said  Stella.  “Is  you  maid  a  good  sailor?  The  Swiss  rarely 
are.  I  hope  she  will  keep  well  and  useful.  It  is  a  great  bother 
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when  servants  collapse  on  these  occasions,  as  they  so  often  do 
They  lack  our  spirit  and  pluck  to  face  physical  catastrophes.” 

“She’s  a  splendid  sailor,”  declared  Loveday.  “She’s  never  been 
ill  in  her  life,  and  she’s  greatly  excited  at  the  thought  she’ll  go 
through  Switzerland  to-morrow  morning.” 

A  stiff  breeze  fretted  the  grey  sea  with  foam,  and  Miss  Neill- 
Savage  frowned  as  the  train  ran  between  Folkestone  and  Dover. 

“I’m  afraid  ‘  medium  ’  was  not  the  word,”  she  said.  “We  must 
hope  for  a  turbine  boat  and  a  swift  crossing.” 

Then  followed  the  roar  and  bustle  at  the  quay ;  the  swingin'^ 
cranes  and  hooting  steam- whistles,  the  white  cliffs  sinking  into  the 
grey,  and  the  steady  swirl  of  the  seas  as  the  Pas  de  Calais  set  forth 
to  churn  them.  Again  Loveday  met  Mr.  Forbes,  and  he,  now  per¬ 
ceiving  that  some  sort  of  explanation  was  demanded,  and  knowing 
that  the  girl  went  in  charity  with  all  men  and  women,  confessed  his 
proceedings. 

“How  perfectly  extraordinary!”  she  said.  “Of  course,  I  don’t 
mean  what  you  tell  me — that’s  splendid — but  that  you  are  travelling 
in  our  train  all  the  way  1  ” 

He  was  gratified  at  her  reception  of  his  difficult  news. 

“I  am  awfully  glad.  I  may  be  useful;  in  fact,  I  must  be  useful. 
Command  me.  We’ll  lunch  together.  It  will  be  a  better  lunch  than 
yesterday.  The  food  on  English  trains — well,  one  doesn’t  like  to 
think  about  it.  In  fact,  I  always  take  my  own  from  home;  but 
yesterday  I  left  in  a  hurry,  and  hadn’t  time.  You’ll  enjoy  your 
lunch  to-day,  however.  My  only  objection  to  the  Simplon  express  is 
the  vibration.  Avoid  red  wines;  the  white  are  quite  possible  mixed 
with  apollinaris.” 

At  Calais  he  made  himself  of  service,  and  since  Miss  Neill-Savage, 
as  she  had  feared,  proved  unequal  to  lunching,  he  brought  to  her 
presently  a  little  fruit  and  a  French  roll. 

“  I  am  fortunate,”  he  observed,  as  he  sat  in  the  Neill-Savage 
“  supplement  ”  and  watched  the  lady  toy  with  a  bunch  of  loquats. 
“I  am  distinctly  lucky,  for  my  compartment  has  nobody  in  it  but 
myself.  One’s  convenience  is  enormously  increased  when  that 
happens.  You  haven’t  got  to  climb  up  that  hateful  little  ladder, 
for  one  thing,  which  you  always  must  if  doubled  up  with  an  older 
man,  and  you  have  more  room  to  undress,  and  can  take  your  own 
time  to  get  up  and  shave  when  the  train  is  at  rest  at  a  station,  and 
so  on.” 

“The  dressing  is  a  difficulty,”  she  confessed.  “Doing  one’s  hair 
is  the  most  complicated  business  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.” 

“Doubtless,  doubtless,”  he  answered.  Then  boldly  he  mentioned 
his  wife. 

“  Una  always  hated  these  trains  when  we  went  to  the  Kiviera. 
She  has  a  passion  for  air.  She  would  ride  on  the  front  of  the 
engine  if  she  could.  A  draught  is  essential  to  her  comfort  in  a 
railway  carriage;  but  it  is  quite  destructive  of  mine.  We  generally 
travelled  by  difierent  trains  accordingly.  To  rush  at  high  speed 
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through  every  sort  of  weather  in  a  motor-car  is  her  highest  bliss — 
to  me  the  car  is  nothing  but  a  complication  to  life — a  nuisance.  It 
enormously  increases  one’s  circle  of  friends,  and,  of  course,  one 
cannot  live  in  the  country  without  it.  A  necessity,  I  grant;  but  not 
a  luxury,  in  my  opinion.” 

Stella,  who  knew  not  the  purpose  of  the  other’s  pilgrimage,  but 
was  familiar  with  his  recent  misfortune,  felt  some  surprise  to  hear 
him  mention  the  lady  and  observe  his  contentment  and  cheerful 
aspect. 

“How  he  keeps  up !  ”  she  said  to  Loveday,  when  they  sat  together 
after  luncheon,  and  Mr.  Forbes  had  withdrawn  to  smoke  a  cigar. 

Then  the  younger  explained,  and  Stella  started  with  such  indigna¬ 
tion  that  her  air-cushion  gave  a  shiver. 

“Miserable  thing!  ”  she  said. 

“Don’t  quarrel  with  him  yet,  however,”  advised  Annette.  “He 
may  be  very  useful  between  here  and  Florence.” 

“Quarrel  with  him?  No;  but  after  to-morrow  I  shall  certainly 
not  know  him;  and,  of  course,  you  will  not  either.  Preposterous 
wretch !  It’s  hard  to  imagine  anything  quite  so  shameless !  ” 

Loveday  changed  the  subject. 

“How  nice  it  is  not  to  see  any  hedges,”  she  said.  “The  hedges 
make  dear  little  Devonshire  so  stuffy — they’re  such  silly  things,  and 
spoil  views  and  turn  us  into  a  sort  of  irritating  patchwork.  Just 
look  out  at  this  great  rolling  country.  I  always  love  it.  Now  I’m 
going  to  sit  at  the  window  and  make  tremendous  notes  for  my  first 
letter  home.” 

CHAPTER  XV. 

LOVEDAY  TO  RALEGH. 

“  Hotel  Athena,  Firenze. 

“My  dear,  dear  Love, — 

“Here  we  are  at  last,  and  I  write  where  1  can  lift  my 
eyes  to  the  great  dome  of  the  cathedral,  seen  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
street  of  houses  and  lifting  to  its  cross  against  the  blue  sky.  The 
journey  was  not  too  long,  for  we  came  through  miles  and  miles  of 
loveliness,  and  I  quite  sympathised  with  Marguerite,  when  she 
broke  down  at  the  morning  glory  over  her  native  land.  But  to  me 
the  real  glory  began  after  the  Simplon  Tunnel.  Once  in  Italy,  I 
felt  the  feeling  that  I  have  only  once  felt  in  my  life  before — when 
you  told  me  you  loved  me  and  wanted  to  marry  me — a  sort  of  holy 
feeling  that  makes  you  shake  all  over,  and  opens  windows  all  through 
you  to  let  in  a  river  of  new  light.  Italy  pulls  at  me  with  a  thousand 
beautiful  hands,  and  sings  to  me  a  new  song.  There  was  the  great 
lake  first — Maggiore,  with  islands  like  little  jewels  dotted  on  it;  and 
then  Milan,  where  we  stopped  and  lunched  at  the  Hotel  Bristol. 
It  looked  so  absurd  to  see  the  hideous  word  ‘  Bristol  ’  out  here  I 
But  Stella  and  Annette  have  stayed  there  before,  and  they  never 
lose  a  chance  to  renew  old  acquaintance  and  refresh  the  memories 
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they  have  left  behind.  They  were  greeted  with  respect,  but  no 
enthusiasm,  I  thought.  Then  the  cathedral,  which  put  me  in  mind 
of  Dorothy  Champemowne’s  wedding-cake — you  remember.  I  didn’t 
know  whether  1  ought  to  like  it  or  not,  but  I  didn’t.  The  inside  is  far 
more  beautiful  to  me  than  the  outside — gloomy  and  solemn,  with 
most  noble  pillars,  and  a  roof  that  you  think  is  glorious  till  you 
find  it  is  a  painted  sham.  Then  you  rebound  and  hate  it.  I  always 
hate  anything  that  pretends,  and  I  know  you  do. 

“We  didn’t  go  to  the  Leonardo  picture,  or  the  Brera,  as  there 
wasn’t  time;  but  I  went  to  the  great  gardens,  and  thought  and 
longed  for  you,  because  the  taxodiums  are  most  wonderful  and 
huge.  They  live  with  their  feet  in  the  water,  and  tower  up  into 
mighty  trees.  I  wish  your  taxodium  in  the  Lodge  plantation  could 
see  them :  they  might  make  it  ambitious,  and  tempt  it  to  grow  a 
little. 

“Then  off  again  through  the  Lombardy  plains,  where  they  were 
saving  their  hay  in  roasting  sunshine.  The  waggons  were  drawn 
by  pairs  of  great  white  or  mouse-coloured  oxen — gentle-looking 
monstere,  that  would  have  made  you  frantic,  because  they  went  so 
slowly.  Between  the  little  strips  of  hay  they  grow  hemp  and  com 
and  lupins;  and  the  grape-vines,  all  full  of  a  glad  delicious  green 
now,  seem  to  join  their  beautiful  arms  and  dance  round  and  round 
the  mulberry  bush — miles  and  miles  of  them — at  least,  they  look 
like  mulberry  bushes  that  they  hang  upon.  The  farms  are  scattered 
over  the  land,  and  streams  run  through  it;  and  here  and  there 
are  large  patches  of  shallow  water,  where  they  grow  rice.  You  see 
rows  of  women  wading  along,  like  bright  aquatic  birds,  planting  the 
rice  in  the  water  as  they  go. 

“And  then  to  Bplogna  at  dusk,  and  Stella  knew  that  1  was  fainting 
with  hunger,  and  sent  Marguerite  to  the  restaurant  with  exact 
directions  for  food. 

“  ‘  You  will  find  chicken,  cold  meat,  fruit,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
rolls,’  she  said.  ‘  And  they  will  put  them  into  a  big  blue  bag  for 
you,  and  give  you  paper  napkins  to  go  with  them.  Buy  also  a  bottle 
of  Chianti.’ 

“It  all  happened  just  as  Stella  foretold,  and  we  ate  greedily,  and 
I  drank  more  wine  than  ever  I  drank  before,  for  Stella  and  Annette 
liked  oranges  better,  and  said  they  were  ‘  more  quenching.’ 

“We  climbed  up  and  up  and  up  into  the  dark  Apennine,  through 
endless  tunnels,  and  then  rushed  down  the  other  side;  and  there, 
stopping  at  a  station,  the  loveliest  thing  of  all  happened,  for  out  of 
a  wood  a  nightingale  sang,  and  across  the  darkness  little  flashes  of 
light  trailed  and  flickered,  like  tiny  fairy  lanterns  being  waved  to 
each  other.  It  was  a  most  magical  moment,  and  the  dear  fire-flies 
seemed  to  be  signalling  a  welcome  to  me.  They  lived  in  a  garden  of 
olives,  but  it  was  too  dark  for  me  to  know  that  then.  The  next  day 
I  saw  the  olives,  and  found  that  they  were  easily  the  loveliest  trees 
in  the  world.  They  look  as  if  they  were  moulded  out  of  silver,  but 
really  they  are  ‘  greener  than  grey  and  greyer  than  green,’  as  a 
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poem  about  them  says.  They  are  fearfully  difi&cult  to  paint,  and 
Mr.  Dangei’field  tells  me  that  not  Sargent  himself  can  touch  them; 
though  Sargent,  he  admits,  has  conquered  the  cypress  and  painted 
it  in  a  most  heavenly  manner,  with  all  the  golden  sunshine  caught 
in  its  darkness.  And  so  we  got  to  Firenze — for  Mr.  Dangerfield 
simply  orders  me  to  call  this  place  ‘Firenze,’  and  not  ‘Florence,’ 
which  word  is  based  upon  the  ancient  name  of  the  city.  He  thinks  it 
absurd  for  different  nations  to  have  different  names  for  the  same 
countries  or  capitals.  Take  the  Italian  name  for  London — Londra. 
Well,  as  he  truly  says,  the  real  name  fits  the  place — it’s  just 
‘London,’  but  a  charming,  musical  wwd  like  ‘Londra’  no  more 
belongs  to  it  than  a  hard  word  like  ‘  Florence  ’  belongs  to  Firenze. 

“You’d  hate  the  noise,  and  think  the  Italians  rather  undignified 
as  a  race.  But,  somehow,  to  me  their  lack  of  self-consciousness  is 
most  delightful.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  here  before,  and  nothing 
surprises  me  in  the  least.  As  I  write,  a  puff  of  wind  has  just  blown 
fifty  picture  postcards  into  the  air  off  a  kiosk  in  the  piazza.  They 
are  flying  about  in  the  air  like  a  flock  of  little  birds;  but  the  people 
aren’t  an  atom  cross.  Children  are  running  about  picking  up  the 
cards,  and  everybody  stands  and  laughs  at  the  joke.  The  men 
crack  their  whips  like  pistols  at  every  comer;  the  trams  ring  bells 
ceaselessly;  the  motors  hoot  or  play  octaves;  the  eternal  bicycles 
jangle ;  and  everybody  shouts  and  makes  as  much  noise  as  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  with  or  without  an  excuse.  But  the  noise  seems  to  become 
second  nature.  It  goes  on  night  and  day,  and  you  soon  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  I  believe  I  shall  actually  like  it  before  long. 

“Mr.  Dangerfield,  of  course,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  this  new 
world  to  me. 

“For  instance,  in  answer  to  some  question  I  put  to  him,  he  told 
me  there  was  no  such  thing  as  public  opinion  in  Italy.  You  can’t 
manufacture  a  hard-and-fast  thing  like  public  opinion  in  a  mere  fifty 
years  or  so,  and,  of  course,  United  Italy  is  only  fifty  years  old  or 
thereabout.  But  we  English,  who  come  out  here  soaked  in 
centuries  of  public  opinion,  are  very  much  puzzled  to  find  none, 
and  instantly  offer  our  own  brand,  bottled  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  United  Italy ;  and  seem  quite  astonished  to  find  the  Latins  cannot 
see  with  our  stupid  Anglo-Saxon  eyes.  We  think  that  Italy  would 
be  perfect  if  it  were  run  on  English  lines — just  as  though  the  Italians 
in  London,  instead  of  doing  what  they  are  told  and  conforming  in 
every  way,  were  to  begin  putting  London  right  and  criticising  every¬ 
thing  from  the  Constitution  to  the  baking-powder  I  They  are 
wonderfully  patient  with  the  English  and  Americans  in  Florence. 
But  only,  I  should  think,  because  it  pays  them  to  be  so. 

"I  am  going  to  leam  Italian,  Ealegh,  or  begin  to.  I  feel,  somehow, 
that  Italian  belongs  to  me  and  is  waiting  to  come  into  my  head. 
Mr.  Dangerfield  has  an  Italian  friend — a  young  man  at  one  of  the 
libraries — who  is  a  genius  at  teaching.  I  really  seem  to  have  found 
myself  here,  and  if  you  were  only  here  it  would  be  heaven.  But 
you  will  have  to  come;  and  I  believe  you’ll  have  to  come  a  great 
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deal,  for  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  my  life  must  never  be  quite 
drawn  away  out  of  Italy  again — not  altogether. 

“I  would  a  million  times  sooner  have  a  villa  here  than  a  flat  in 
London.  In  fact,  you  know  that  was  only  a  child’s  idea.  But 
a  villa  here — oh,  my  own  precious  Ijove,  I  believe  after  you  got 
over  the  strangeness  and  began  to  see  Italians  from  the  proper 
angle,  which  isn’t  English  in  the  least,  that  you  would  feel  it  was 
a  great  additional  joy  to  life.  The  colour  and  the  light,  and  the 
teeming  life,  and  the  gay,  joyous  feeling — it  is  all  like  nothing  else 
in  the  world.  It  seems  specially  a  country  for  those  who  are  still 
young  and  happy. 

“But  I’ve  written  enough  for  one  letter.  This  is  only  to  say 
that  I’ve  got  here  safely,  and  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  excited, 
and  feel  as  if  I  were  finger-tips  all  over — to  touch  and  welcome  each 
new  impression  that  is  to  come  to  me. 

“The  concierge  knows  Marguerite’s  people  at  Territet.  Our  train 
stopped  there  for  a  moment  coming  out  in  the  early  morning,  and 
she  W'ould  alight,  so  that  her  feet  might  touch  the  earth.  Wasn’t 
it  nice  of  her?  I  shall  give  her  a  holiday  going  home,  and  let  her 
stop  in  Switzerland  for  a  week  or  two. 

“I’m  going  to  work  like  a  slave  here — at  pictures  and  Italian. 
Mr.  Dangerfield  is  most  kind,  and  has  put  his  automobile  at  our 
service — an  act  that  has  entirely  won  Stella  and  Annette  to  him. 
But  he  is  a  tremendous  worker  himself,  I  find,  and  hates  loafing  and 
idleness.  We  are  to  see  his  studio  presently. 

“You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mr.  Forbes  has  found  it  possible 
to  forgive  his  wife,  who  is  here  in  a  lovely  villa  at  Fiesole.  It  seems 
that  it  was  all  a  sort  of  mad  hallucination,  and  the  dentist  has  gone 
back  to  his  patients — though  whether  they  will  all  go  back  to  him 
is  doubtful,  I  suppose.  But  I  expect  they  will,  because  he’s  such  a 
genius.  People  forgive  genius  everything.  The  whole  affair  seems 
quite  different  out  here — not  so  terribly  important.  At  any  rate,  1 
always  rather  liked  her,  and  I’m  going  to  see  them  presently.  Mr. 
Forbes  travelled  by  our  train,  in  response  to  an  urgent  telegram 
from  her;  and  he  was  exceedingly  kind  and  useful  on  several 
occasions  coming  out. 

“  My  heart  sinks  when  I  look  through  the  list  of  introductions 
that  I’ve  brought.  They  read  so  stuffily.  Probably  I  shall  not  use 
half  of  them,  for  I’m  really  here  to  work,  and  six  weeks  or  two 
months  is  nothing. 

“You  shall  have  another  letter  next  Sunday  from  your  devoted 

“  Loveday. 

“  P.S. — Coming  through  France,  where  the  poplars  were  all  in  their 
spring  clothes,  all  wearing  the  latest  thing  in  hobble  skirts,  I  decided 
that  hedges  are  a  mistake.  You  must  send  out  orders  to  have  all 
yours  pulled  down ! 

“P.S.  2. — I  hope  you  are  having  ‘  tight  lines  ’  and  killing  a  lot  of 
trout.” 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

F  1  R  E  N  Z  E — S  UNSET. 

The  sun  was  sinking  where  marble  mountains  hollowed  to  receive 
it,  and  earthward  flowed  the  light,  mingling  afar  off  with  delicate 
hazes  that  hid  the  horizon.  Faint,  colourless  forms  stole  there — 
the  crowns  of  forests  and  the  heave  of  hills;  but  beneath  them, 
under  the  sunset,  breaking  as  it  seemed  from  a  matrix  of  western 
gold  and  formed  from  the  substance  of  that  splendour,  there 
trembled  out  a  city. 

Like  a  green  snake  a  river  ran  through  the  midst  of  her,  and 
above  her  walls  of  amber  and  old  ivory  the  rusty  warmth  of  a 
myriad  roof-trees  shone.  Her  domes  were_  overlaid  with  light  and  her 
pinnacles  fretted  with  flame;  yet  all  was  kneaded  with  the  gracious 
breath  of  the  hour,  so  that  no  single  spark  of  fire  or  plane  of  light 
flashed  out  to  break  the  universal  glow ;  for  evening  misted  over  the 
city  and  washed  her  with  cooling  airs,  that  spread  a  tangible  medium 
between  light  and  shadow  and  melted  them  into  harmonious  mosaic. 
She  was  a  jewel  of  many  facets.  Green  things  flowed  in  upon  her 
to  right  and  left,  mingling  their  verdant  bosses  and  dark  spires  with 
her  architecture,  billowing  above  the  russet  roofs  and  carrying  spring 
into  her  heart.  The  chestnut  brought  flowers  to  her;  the  olive 
wound  like  a  veil  of  smoke  through  the  fringe  of  her  garment ;  the 
cypress  rose  above  the  dim  rainbows  of  roof  and  gateway,  marked 
her  boundaries  and  precincts,  mourned  above  the  places  of  her  dead. 

Many  a  dome  and  tower,  and  one  campanile,  that  rose  like  a 
bilver  ghost  among  ponderable  things,  broke  the  deep  breast  of  her, 
and  fortune  so  ordered  the  disposal  of  these  lofty  works  that  each 
lance  of  stone,  each  turret,  rotunda,  bell-chamber,  sprang  aloft  in 
just  relation  to  the  rest — disposed  with  happy  fitness  to  meet  the 
thirst  of  the  eye,  even  as  the  bridges  symmetrically  spanned  the 
river,  where  it  wound  over  the  heart  of  the  city.  There  the  green 
waters  flushed  to  rose,  then  faded  and  thinned  and  twinkled  away 
under  the  sunset,  to  flash  forth  again  and  again,  like  a  string  of 
golden  beads. 

Cry  of  birds  was  in  air,  where  the  swifts  circled  and  loved  high 
overhead;  and  from  beneath,  great  and  little  bells  throbbed  inter¬ 
mittently,  now  near,  now  far. 

“Firenze!”  said  Dangerfield.  “Look  at  it  and  love  itl  You 
don’t  want  me  yet.  I’ll  come  back  in  half  an  hour.” 

He  strolled  off,  and  left  Loveday  on  the  balcony  of  the  Piazza 
Michelangelo  under  San  Miniato.  He  had  brought  her  up  in  his 
automobile  and  not  let  her  look  until  now.  She  stood  with  her 
white  dress  fluttering,  her  hands  held  tight  on  the  parapet,  her  lips 
just  parted,  her  bosom  lifting,  and  the  light  in  her  eyes.  Then, 
not  gradually,  but  with  a  sudden,  triumphant  gest,  the  stupendous 
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vision  sank  into  her  heart.  She  gasped;  her  eyes  grew  dim  before 
the  wonder  of  it;  tears  broke  the  reflection  and  turned  all  into  a 
whirling  conflagration  of  colour.  They  fell,  and  the  city  resumed 
her  steadfast  splendours.  For  a  time  Loveday  looked  almost  help¬ 
lessly  upon  it;  then  her  mind,  having  paid  the  first  natural  tribute, 
swiftly  hungered  after  knowledge.  Interest  began  to  share  her  spirit 
with  enthusiasm.  She  felt  unutterably  happy,  and  desired  to  express 
her  joy  to  some  fellow  creature.  She  looked  round  for  the  artist,  and 
he  saw  her  do  so,  where  he  strolled  tw'o  hundred  yards  away.  Then 
he  returned  to  her. 

“It  was  nice  of  you  to  go  away,”  she  said.  “I  suppose  you 
know  how  this  makes  anybody  feel  w'hen  they  see  it  for  the  first 
time  ?  ” 

“What  d’you  think  about  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ve  not  thought  yet;  you  can  only  feel  first. 
It’s  like  a  great  cup  to  me,  a  cup  built  up  of  w'onderful  rare  stones, 
and  gold  and  silver,  and  coral  and  every  precious  gem;  and  the 
sunset  is  poured  into  it,  like  golden  wine,  to  make  the  bright, 
beautiful  thing  still  more  bright  and  beautiful.” 

He  nodded. 

“I  like  to  pull  it  down  sometimes,  and  then  turn  back  the  cen¬ 
turies  as  you  turn  the  pages  of  a  book.  I  like  to  go  back  and 
back  and  back  to  the  beginning,  when  the  valley  was  a  great 
lake  and  man  hadn’t  arrived.  One  mighty  gleam  of  far-reaching 
waters  under  the  Apennine;  but  that’s  been  drained  away  for 
millions  of  years,  I  suppose.  Then  there  rose  forests,  and  hunger 
‘drove  wolven  from  the  brake,’  and  deer  fled  before  them.  Wild 
beasts  haunted  the  woods,  and  great  fish  filled  the  river.  The  fore¬ 
fathers  of  Firenze  arrived  at  this  time — hunters  and  fishers  who 
roamed  wild  Tuscany,  from  Latium  below  to  Lombardy  above. 
Thousands  of  years  sped,  and  turned  the  hunters  into  merchants, 
and  destroyed  the  forests,  and  lifted  a  busy  city  of  trade  beside 
Amo,  where  the  river  and  the  great  roads  came  together  and  made 
a  centre  of  might  and  power.  And  more  years  passed,  and  Florentia 
grew  into  a  merchant  queen ;  but  for  you  and  me  it  was  the  re-birth 
that  put  the  diadem  on  her  forehead.” 

“She’s  unspeakably  beautiful.  And  she  seems  so  kind  and  wel¬ 
coming,  But  shall  I  ever  know  her?” 

“No,”  he  said.  “You’ll  certainly  never  know  her.  No  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  Teuton,  or  Celt  can  ever  know  her.  There  are  infinite 
subtleties  that  belong  to  her — age-bom  things  that  run  through  her 
very  blood.  We  can’t  be  her  children,  and  yet  we  can  be  her  foster- 
children — well  content  and  happy  to  be  numbered  with  her  people. 
Her  story  one  can  easily  learn,  because  she’s  not  like  Venice  or 
Eome,  that  make  you  despair  by  the  length  and  complexities  of 
their  histories.  One  can  master  her  to  that  extent — just  the  history 
of  her  facts;  but  underneath  them — like  a  subterranean  river — 
moves  the  mystery  of  her  life — the  Tuscan  spirit,  the  thing  that 
made  her  so  unique  and  wonderful.  It  springs  of  Dionysus,  and  was 
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born  out  of  the  woods  and  mountains.  It  is  unmatched  in  Italy, 
and  pagan  in  essence;  it  held  its  way  through  the  centuries,  and 
Christianity’s  self  couldn’t  smother  it.  Be  thankful  for  that!  ” 

“Talk  about  the  things  that  I  can  see  here  underneath  us,”  she 
said.  “It’s  so  beautiful  to  feel  that  everyone  of  them  stands  for 
some  chapter  in  the  story.” 

“They  do.  When  I  come  up  here,  I  always  seem  to  see  the  ghosts 
of  the  big  fellows  brooding  over  the  place,  like  bright  exhalations. 
At  dawn  or  evening  I  feel  them  in  the  shining  clouds;  by  night 
the  moonlight  shows  them  to  me.  They  are  ever  so  grand  and 
splendid,  yet  I  know  they  have  the  spirit  of  youth  in  them  still — 
they  are  so  joyous,  so  busy  about  the  stupendous  things  that  they 
are  making,  so  ignorant  of  the  air  of  the  re-birth  that  they  breathe 
and  that  is  purifying  the  very  blood  in  their  veins.  They  look  like 
happy  children  through  the  mists  of  time;  and  I  like  to  think  of 
them  so  when  I’m  up  here,  and  dwell  on  their  joys  and  triumphs 
rather  than  their  sorrows  and  tragedies  and  disappointments.  But 
they  were  artists  before  everything;  so  they  suffered  the  least  as 
well  as  the  greatest — suffered  as  only  artists  can  suffer.” 

“And  rejoiced  as  only  artists  can  rejoice,”  she  said. 

They  talked  on  till  the  dusk  was  down,  and  he  answered  the 
questions  she  rained  on  him. 

It  was  understood  that  he  would  give  her  a  general  education  on 
the  pictures — “just  to  peg  out  the  ground  of  her  mind,”  as  he  said. 

“But  no  doubt  you’ll  begin  as  keen  as  mustard,  and  then  gradually 
cool  off — like  everybody  else,”  he  added. 

She  was  indignant  at  this,  and  would  not  hear  of  it. 

“If  you  only  knew  how  I’m  longing  to  begin  and  how  hard  I 
worked  at  them  before  I  came  out,  you  wouldn’t  say  that,”  she 
declared. 

Loveday  felt  supremely  happy,  and  when  she  was  happy  she 
generally  became  confidential. 

She  talked  to  the  man  as  they  drove  swiftly  back  to  her  hotel. 

“I’m  glad  I’m  late  for  dinner,”  she  said.  “It  will  show  Stella 
that  I  am  going  to  be  absolutely  independent  here.  This  is  my  home. 
This  is  my  air  and  food — everything  proper  to  my  nature !  You’ll 
say  it’s  too  soon  to  talk  like  that;  but  I  feel  it  through  and  through 
me;  and,  still  stranger,  I  knew  I  should  feel  it  before  I  came.  Now 
I  understand  thousands  of  mysteries  that  I  didn’t  understand  in 
England — why  I  puzzled  people,  for  instance,  and  why  the  things  I 
said  and  the  things  I  laughed  at  often  horrified  Lady  Vane  and 
worried  Ralegh.  But  I  shan’t  worry  and  horrify  people  here.  I 
belong  here,  just  as  you  belong  here.  I  feel  as  if  the  life  wasn’t 
new  to  me,  as  if  even  the  language  wasn’t  absolutely  new.  It’s 
like  coming  home.” 

He  listened  to  this  outburst  and  cautioned  her. 

“Don’t  let  Italy  run  away  with  you.  And  don’t  fall  in  love  with 
her  if  you  can  possibly  help  doing  so.  Remember — oh,  all  sorts  of 
things — Vanestowe,  and  duty,  and  so  on.” 
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“You  won’t  (lamp  me,”  site  said.  “You  won’t  alter  me.  It’s 
down  deep,  deep  in  me!  ” 

“  I  know  just  how  you  feel — I  went  through  it  all.  But  that  was 
different.  I  was  free — you’re  not.  You  can’t  be  a  foster-child  of 
Italy,  so  it’s  too  late  to  wish  it.” 

She  laughed. 

“I  am  already — whether  I  wish  it  or  not.” 

“  Then  what  about  Sir  Ealegh  and  the  future  ?  ” 

“I  see  that  quite  clearly,”  she  answered.  “We  women  can’t 
escape  our  fate ;  nor  can  our  future  husbands.  Instead  of  a 
flat  in  London,  which  was  a  sort  of  dream  of  my  youth,  I  must  have 
a  villa  at  Firenze.  And  there  you  are!  ” 

“  .\nd  his  opinion  ?  ” 

“  Could  any  living  creature  see  what  we  saw  to-night  and  not  want 
to  spend  at  least  half  of  his  life  in  reach  of  it?” 

“But  does  it  not  strike  you  that  the  hills  of  Haldon  on  a  nice, 
rainy,  hunting  morning  would  be  far  more  beautiful  to  Sir  Ealegh 
than  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Paradise  itself,  let  alone  this  place?” 

“At  present,  yes;  but  surely  he  can  learn?  We  can  all  learn. 
You  are  going  to  educate  me;  then  I’m  going  home  to  educate  him. 
What  could  be  simpler?” 


CH.\PTER  XVII. 

FORGIVEN. 

“He  has  forgiven  me,”  said  Una  Forbes. 

Loveday  had  called  upon  her  without  telling  anybody,  and,  as 
happens  in  these  cases,  found  herself  received  with  open  arms. 
Mrs.  Forbes  was  a  large,  flaxen-haired,  handsome  woman,  with 
telling  eyes,  and  a  big  mouth  whose  lips  were  never  still.  She  spoke 
volubly,  but  had  a  light  touch  in  conversation.  One  word  set 
listeners  gasping,  yet  before  they  had  time  to  ponder  the  utter¬ 
ance,  the  speaker  was  off  again.  The  thin  ice  on  which  she  chose 
to  perform  never  cracked. 

“Thank  God,  you  have  the  artist’s  soul,  Loveday,  and  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  joy  of  life !  Here  in  Italy  one  knows  what 
it  means;  and  yet  there  is  another  side.  If  one  can  be  happy,  one 
can  suffer  dearfully  too.  Hastings  is  a  man  in  a  thousand.  You 
w’^ouldn’t  think  him  a  great  student  of  character,  but  he  is.  And 
such  philosophy!  I’ve  never  been  a  real  Christian,  you  know;  but 
henceforth  I  shall  be — a  strenuous,  living  follower!  Oh,  Loveday, 
the  large  charity  of  that  man !  He  comprehended !  He  wept  when 
he  came  back  to  me.  Don’t  let  it  go  further,  but  you  always  charm 
confidences.  He  felt  it  fearfully.  When  he  entered  this  room  I 
saw  him  aged.  But  my  tears  will  soon  wipe  out  the  furrows  on  his 
face.  People  don’t  talk  about  these  things,  simply  because  they 
have  not  the  courage.  But  the  Latin  mind  is  different.  Here  there 
is  a  far  deeper  understanding  of  human  nature.  You  will  soon 
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realise  that.  Men  will  follow  you  in  the  streets  if  you  walk  about 
alone.  It  is  the  Italian  instinct  for  beauty.  I^abourers  sing  grand 
opera  at  their  work.  You  may  pass  a  man  mending  the  drains  and 
warbling  ‘  La  Traviata  ’  correctly  at  any  moment.  Would  it  pain 
you  if  I  mention  Mr.  Wicks,  or  do  you  feel  that  you  would  rather 
I  didn’t?” 

“I  know  just  what  you  mean  about  Italy  being  different,”  said 
Loveday.  “It’s  in  the  air.  At  home  it  would  be  sure  to  pain  me 
fearfully  if  you  had  mentioned  Mr.  Wicks.  Here  I  shan’t  mind  in 
the  least.” 

“That  sounds  flippant,  but  still — how  true  to  nature  and  Italy! 
It’s  in  the  air,  as  you  say  so  delightfully — everything  is  larger  and 
more  genial,  and  gentle  and  beautiful.  So  we  get  larger  and  more 
genial,  and  even  more  beautiful  ourselves.  I  think  beautifully  here. 
When  Hastings  put  his  arm  round  my  shoulder  and  said,  ‘  I  forgive 
you,  Una!’  I  felt  like  a  poem  by  Carducci.  I  wasn’t  surprised; 
but  I  glowed,  because  I  knew  that  this  blessed  country  was  working 
its  magic  on  him  too.  I  have  taken  the  villa  for  six  months.  There 
are  relics  of  the  Medici  here,  and  other  interesting  associations. 
They  are  comforting,  but  there  has  been  agony  for  me  in  this  place 
— great  agony.  Arthur  Wicks  was  a  man — how  shall  I  say  it?  In 
a  word,  he  was  in  love  with  love — not  with  me.  So,  at  least,  it 
struck  me,  though  he  would  never  allow  it.  He  suffered  too.  He 
is  a  dreamer  and  an  inarticulate  poet.  iMoreover,  he  has  uncertain 
health — a  fact  he,  concealed  from  me.  In  the  first  joy  and  wonder 
of  finding  that  I  loved  him,  his  health  improved.  He  explained  his 
psychology  to  me — the  earliest  rapture  of  his  passions.  It  was  very 
interesting  and  beautiful,  and,  of  course,  sacred.  I  need  hardly  ask 
you  to  regard  it  as  sacred,  Loveday.  In  a  word,  my  love  filled  him 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  as  it  has  been  beautifully  called 
by  somebody.  Such  was  his  joy  at  finding  the  world  so  much  more 
interesting  than  his  profession  had  led  him  to  expect,  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  perfect  well  of  philanthropy  hidden  in  his  own  nature, 
and  did  many  kind  and  generous  things,  and  doubtless  astonished 
his  friends  by  such  a  sudden  and  beautiful  development  of  character. 
Then  he  felt  the  world  well  lost  for  me,  and  we  threw  in  our  lots 
together  and  came  here,  and  lived  for  each  other  for  several  months. 
I’m  not  boring  you?” 

“It’s  fearfully  interesting,”  said  Loveday.  “All  real  life  is,  Una.” 
“He  got  a  cold  on  his  chest.  Heal  life  again!  It  seems  stupid 
to  put  it  in  that  bald  way ;  but  a  cold  on  the  chest  is  a  cold  on 
the  chest;  and  I  found  that  he  was  not  very  brave  physically.  In 
fact,  he  thought  that  he  was  going  to  die,  and  he  dwelt  a  good  deal 
on  the  subject  of  his  married  sister  at  Paignton.  Fancy  talking 
about  Paignton  at  Florence  I  It  seems  a  desecration,  doesn’t  it? 
‘  Arthur,’  I  said  to  him,  as  he  tossed  and  coughed  and  kept  feeling 
his  pulse,  ‘  Arthur,  you’re  home-sick !  ’  Though  my  voice  must 
have  rung  with  reproach,  he  didn’t  contradict  me.  He  is  a  man 
of  exquisite  sensibilities  when  in  good  health ;  but  illness  revealed 
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another  side  to  his  nature.  It's  no  use  denying  tiiat  he  was  snappy 
with  me.  Artists  are  bad  patients,  as  a  rule;  their  nerves  and 
emotions  are  always  so  far  finer  than  common  men’s.  He  recovered 
of  course — I  nursed  him  devotedly,  though  I  hate  and  loathe  sick 
nursing.  I  hate  it  almost  as  much  as  I  hate  the  thought  of  death 
In  fact,  it’s  all  in  the  same  line  of  thinking,  because  illness  is  really 
the  assault  of  the  King  of  Terrors,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  cold  on 
the  chest.  And  I  am  sensitive,  too,  and  fearfully  capable  of  feeling. 

A  pin-prick  to  me  is  worse  than  a  tooth  out  to  some  people.  And 
talking  of  teeth,  one  comes  to  the  next  phase.  Arthur,  as  I  think 
I  told  you,  is  an  artist.  He  called  his  profession  a  craft,  but  he 
had  really  elevated  it  to  a  fine  art.  He  deals  in  ivory  and  gold  and 
precious  workmanship.  He  has  made  many  a  woman’s  mouth 
beautiful  as  Solomon’s  temple — on  a  small  scale,  of  course.  And 
when  he  got  better,  the  artist  in  him  began  to  cry  out — dumbly 
at  first,  then  audibly.  He  scraped  acquaintance  with  the  English 
dentist  here,  and,  rather  to  my  surprise,  invited  him  to  dinner. 
And  they  talked  shop !  Dentists’  shop !  That  opened  my  eyes, 
but  I  •w'on’t  pretend  to  say  I  was  sorry,  because,  while  still  devoted 
to  the  man,  I  felt  very  sure  that  love  never  could  be  his  whole 
existence,  as  it  is  mine.  I  found  The  Dental  Journal,  or  some  such 
thing,  began  to  come  regularly  by  post  from  England;  and  by  a 
thousand  other  little  indications  I  saw  his  ruling  passion  rise  again 
and  tower  steadfast  above  the  roseate  clouds  of  love — so  to  speak. 
Dentistry,  in  fact,  was  his  morning  star,  not  I.  He  put  his  art 
first. 

“They  all  put  something  first,”  said  Loveday.  “If  it  isn’t  art, 
it’s  games,  or  sport,  or  politics,  or  publicity.  We  only  fit  into 
niches;  we’re  never  the  temple.” 

“That  doesn’t  hold  always.  Hastings — oh,  my  God,  the  golden 
heart  of  that  man  I  He  has  lived  in  widow'hood.  He  has  known 
me  all  these  months  better  than  I  knew  myself.  He  has  felt  that 
it  was  merely  a  midsummer  madness;  for  while  a  man  of  great 
continence  and  coldness  in  his  own  nature,  yet  he  has  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  understand  that  I  am  kneaded  with  fire.  Yes,  he,  too, 
though  none  guesses  it,  is  an  artist  in  his  way.  A  most  beautiful 
life,  though  it  appears  lethargic  to  the  outer  world.  There  is  more 
— far  more  in  him  than  meets  the  eye.  He  has  made  only  one 
stipulation:  that  we  don’t  go  back  to  Chudleigh.  Needless  to  say, 
I  am  entirely  of  his  opinion.  I  marvel  sometimes  how  I  could 
endure  the  place.  Here  one  feels  wings  springing  from  one’s 
shoulders — one  is  buoyant — and  so  forgiving  to  everybody.  It’s  the 
sun.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that?  You  can’t  forgive  people 
if  you’ve  got  cold  feet;  but  when  you’re  glowdng  through  and 
through,  then  you  realise  w'hat  human  nature  really  is — how  forgiv¬ 
able  and  pathetic.  I  ought  not  to  say  so,  but  the  poor  here  love  me 
already.  I  have  the  imagination  to  see  the  difference  betw'een  my 
state  and  theirs.  A  lira,  as  you  know,  is  tenpence.  Well,  for  ten- 
pence  you  can  bring  a  flash  of  pure  joy  into  the  life  of  about  nine 
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people  out  of  every  dozen  who  pass  you  In  Italy !  Is  not  that  a 
great  thought?  But  Arthur — I  am  forgetting  him.  Not  that  I 
shall  ever  forget  him  really,  though  already  he  figures  in  my  mind 
as  a  bright  but  unsubstantial  vision.  It  is  perfectly  extraordinary 
the  tricks  the  mind  plays  us,  Loveday.  What  do  you  suppose  is 
the  most  vivid  impression  that  he  has  left  upon  me?  His  cough- 
mixture.  It  was  peculiarly  horrid,  and  I  can  still  see  myself  waking 
punctually — I  can  always  wake  or  sleep  at  a  moment’s  notice;  it  is 
a  gift — waking  punctually  and  pouring  it  out  every  three  hours,  and 
making  him  drink  it.  I  can  still  smell  the  abominable  stufi.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  artist  temperament — so  near  akin  to  the 
child’s — that  he  always  ate  a  grape  afterwards — to  take  away  the 
nasty  taste.  The  dim  night-light,  the  rustling  olive  logs  on  the  fire, 
the  smell  of  the  medicine,  and  Arthur’s  unshaved  chin  and  miser¬ 
able  eyes — it  is  a  picture  I  shall  never  forget.” 

“And  he’s  gone  back  to  Exeter?”  said  Loveday. 

“He  has  gone  back.  I  made  him  go  back  finally.  Towards  the 
end  he  weakened  and  talked  about  setting  up  here;  but  I  would 
not  allow  that.  Our  love  was  dead.  It  had  burned  itself  out,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  he  was  equally  conscious  that  all  was 
over,  only  far  too  chivalrous  to  say  so.  But  I  made  him  go  home 
and  face  the  music.  I  heard  from  him  only  three  days  ago.  He 
wrote  coldly,  and  seemed  to  think  his  life  was  clouded.  His  sister 
at  Paignton  has  evidently  said  some  strong  and  unkind  things  about 
me.  A  sister  at  Paignton  would.  No  doubt  there  are  mean  sort 
of  patients  who  won’t  return  to  him.  But  not  the  nice  ones.  They’ll 
flock  back,  and  be  thankful  to  do  so.  But  I  run  on  so  fast.  It  is 
because  I  am  so  happy — no  doubt  happier  than  I  deserve  to  be.  It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  it’s  more  blessed  to 
forgive  than  be  forgiven.  I  think  Hastings  feels  that.  He  is 
recovering  his  self-respect.  He  is  a  good  listener  and  lets  me  talk. 
1  think  he  feels  that  he  has  really  done  the  big  thing.  And,  in  a  sort 
of  way,  he  has  been  rewarded.  It’s  only  a  worldly  accident,  but  it 
has  increased  our  power  of  well-doing.  My  old  uncle  Jackson  died  a 
month  ago — my  father’s  brother.  He  was  always  ridiculously  fond 
of  me — I  amused  him — and  he  left  me  fifty  thousand  pounds !  ” 

“You’ve  given  it  to  your  husband!  ”  cried  Loveday. 

“How  clever  of  you  to  think  that!  But — no.  My  Hastings 
wouldn’t  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  it.  His  simple  tastes  and 
needs — ah,  no — it  would  bother  him  to  death.  He  know's  that 
everything  I  have  is  his — everything,  and  a  wife’s  love  and  worship 
as  well;  but  capital  would  only  inconvenience  him.  Besides — you 
never  know.  Will  you  come  to  dinner  to-night? — to-morrow%  then? 
I  see  the  Neill-Savages  are  at  the  ‘Athena.’  Of  course,  you  are 
stopping  with  them.  Have  they  said  anything  about  me?  Hastings 
tells  me  that  you  all  came  out  together.” 

“No,  they  haven’t  said  anything  w'orth  repeating.  They  were 
very  grateful  to  Mr.  Forbes  on  the  journey.” 

“Ah!  His  heart  was  full.  He  was  glad  to  let  his  happiness 
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take  shape.  But  now  yourself — your  dear,  lovely  self!  You’ll 
glory  in  Italy  and  art,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  shall  meet  at 
parties.  Say  nothing  about  my  affairs.  Until  now  I  have  lived  a 
very  secluded  life,  and  there  was  a  vague  impression,  outside  the 
villa,  among  the  few  who  called,  that  Mr.  Wicks  was  an  invalid 
brother.  I  did  not  contradict  the  rumour,  fortunately,  and  as  soon 
as  we  found  that  we  must  part,  I  let  it  flash  out  that  1  was  expecting 
my  husband.  Of  course,  plenty  of  people  knew  the  facts,  but  none 

that  matter.  Speak  of  us  kindly  among  the  nice  people* _ for 

Hastings’  sake.  There  ai*e  plenty  of  pleasant  men  here,  though 
they  tend  to  be  elderly.  I  want  to  stop  on  for  two  months  yet; 
then  go  north.  We  probably  shan’t  come  home  again  for  some  time 
— a  year  or  more.” 

Loveday  rose,  and  Una  Forbes  accompanied  her  to  the  garden- 
gate,  plucked  a  bunch  of  roses  for  her,  and  kissed  her  hand  at 
parting. 

“Thank  you  for  coming,”  she  said.  “You  have  brought  a  cup 
of  water  to  thirsty  lips.  You  may  meet  Hastings  ascending  the 
hill.  No,  you  won’t;  he’ll  be  in  the  tram.  Good-bye — fix  your 
own  night  for  dinner  and  bring  a  friend — an  artist,  if  you  know  one. 
God  bless  you  !  ” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EDUCATION  .ATTEMPTED. 

“I’m  at  that  exciting  stage  of  my  career  when  youth  desires  to 
teach  before  it  knows  anything  itself,”  said  Bertram.  “I’m 
ridiculously  dogmatic — you’ll  have  observed  that.  It  is  only  the 
people  who  know  practically  nothing  that  are  in  such  a  devil  of  a 
hurry  to  teach.  If  ever  I  learn  anything  myself  really  worth 
knowing,  doubtless  I  shall  be  greedy,  and  keep  it  to  myself.” 

“You  know  more  than  I  do,  at  any  rate,”  answered  Loveday. 
“And  I  trust  you.” 

They  began  with  Giotto,  and  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Pisano  on 
the  Campanile  to  the  imitators,  Taddeo  and  Agnolo  Gaddi  and  the 
more  original  Giovanni  da  Milano.  Bertram  Dangerfield  showed  as 
best  he  could  the  clash  of  Sienese  and  Florentine  characters  in 
Milano ;  but  Loveday  was  not  quick  to  appreciate  subtleties  of  style, 
and  the  painter  soon  noticed  it.  She  wanted  to  hurry  on  to  the 
things  she  already  loved,  and  learn  if  he  loved  them  too.  Day  after 
day  he  passed  over  precious  treasures  in  church  and  gallery,  and 
showed  not  by  a  glance  or  flutter  of  eyelid  that  he  marked  them;  but 
such  concentration  was  foreign  to  the  girl.  Sometimes  she  differed 
from  him,  and,  finding  that  he  was  not  contemptuous,  spoke  her  mind. 
Then  he  discovered  that  it  was  difficult  to  change  her  opinion,  and 
appreciated  her  courage.  When  Loveday  said,  “I  like  it,”  he  soon 
perceived  that  no  word  of  his  would  make  her  dislike  it.  But  his 
logic  was  always  frankly  admitted,  and  she  never  quarrelled  with 
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his  knowledge.  “Yes,”  she  would  say,  “I  see  it’s  quite  out  of  the 
upward  stream  and  not  the  work  of  a  fii-st-class  mind,  and  not  Ruler 
Art  in  the  least  bit,  but — I  like  it.” 

As  an  example  of  their  differences,  she  approved  the  realism  of 
the  aforesaid  Giovanni  da  Milano,  whereas  Bertram  did  not. 

In  the  Rinuccini  Chapel  at  Santa  Croce  was  a  “Raising  of 
Lazarus  ”  with  men  holding  their  noses,  which  Dangerfield  resented ; 
but  she  found  no  fault  in  it. 

“That  way  death  lies,”  said  he,  “death,  now  as  then.  Art,  and 
not  only  painting,  is  full  of  people  holding  their  noses  to-day.  Look 
what  the  modem  Italian  painters  are  doing,  for  instance.” 

“What  would  you  have?  Why  shouldn’t  they?  ”  she  asked.  “It’s 
true.  We  held  our  noses  going  over  that  ditch  yesterday,  and  you 
shuddered  too.” 

“Giotto  wouldn’t  have  done  it.  Giottesques  are  all  dust  beside 
Giotto,”  he  declared.  He  relented  at  the  Carmine,  however,  and 
praised  Giovanni’s  noble  but  ruined  “Virgin  Enthroned.”  Giottino 
he  slighted,  and  turned  to  Andrea  Clone,  the  mighty  Orcagna. 
“He  was  in  the  true  line  and  the  greatest  from  Giotto,”  said  Love- 
day’s  guide.  “He’s  always  severe  and  always  simple — no  Sienese 
affectations  about  him.  Even  more  human  to  me  than  Giotto 
himself.” 

“I’m  sure  he  was  human,  because  he  was  so  humble,”  she 
declared.  “D’you  remember  the  debate  as  to  who  was  the  greatest 
from  Giotto,  and  none  named  him?  You  would  have,  if  you  had 
been  there.  Yet  he  wasn’t  hurt  at  their  silence.” 

“Hurt!  Rather  not — like  almost  all  very  big  men,  he  never 
dreamed  that  he  was  doing  splendid  things.  Would  he  have  raised 
the  question  if  he  had  thought  that  his  own  name  might  be  the 
answer?  Still,  he  was  far  the  greatest  sw^ell  since  the  Tuscan 
shepherd.  I  love  him  because  he’s  on  our  side :  he  cares  for  youth 
and  happiness — a  joyous  master.” 

They  visited  the  great  tabernacle,  and  Bertram  mourned  its  site. 

“It’s  choked  and  smothered  here,”  he  said.  “Like  the  Welling¬ 
ton  monument  by  Stevens  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  of  Orcagna  in  Stevens.  I  suppose  England  will  discover  what 
Stevens  was  in  the  remote  future — the  very  greatest  and  grandest 
master  of  design  she  has  ever  entertained — like  an  angel,  unawares.” 

Occasionally  the  pictures  took  them  into  abstract  channels  of 
thought,  and  they  chattered,  forgot  their  work,  and  wasted  their  time. 

Of  Spinello  he  told  her  the  legend,  how  that  painter  was  frightened 
to  death  by  his  own  Lucifer;  and,  of  course,  the  story  led  to  ideas. 

“It’s  interesting  beyond  anything,”  he  said,  “to  think  what  effects 
an  artist’s  work  may  have  on  the  artist  himself.  We  make  things 
and,  meantime,  they  make  us — for  good  or  evil.” 

“Not  only  painters,  but  any  sort  of  artists?”  she  asked. 

“Yes — any  creator.  It's  a  criterion  in  a  way.  The  second-raters 
are  influenced  by  the  world’s  opinion  of  their  work,  and  perhaps, 
unconsciously,  if  they  find  they  can  give  the  world  w'hat  it  wants, 
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they  go  on  doing  so,  and  are  very  properly  damned  in  consequence- 
the  first-raters  only  answer  to  their  own  ideals,  and  the  clamour  of 
the  world  is  nothing  to  them.  They  give  the  world  what  it  needs 
But  even  the  strong  man — be  he  grim  or  gay — is  as  sure  to  be 
influenced  by  his  work  as  other  people — influenced  for  good  or  evil 

In  fact,  he’s  more  certain  to  be  influenced  than  anybody  else _ just 

as  fathers  and  mothers  are  hugely  influenced  by  their  children 
Take  this  age — why,  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  simply  dominated 
and  put  in  the  corner  by  their  children.  Nobody  has  considered 
what  the  environment  of  a  long  family  means  to  the  character  of 
parents — except  those  who  have  faced  it  and  felt  it.” 

“What  did  you  do  for  your  unfortunate  father  and  mother?”  she 
asked. 

“I  did  my  mother  good,”  he  declared,  “and  my  father  harm.  I 
enlarged  my  mother’s  mind  and  made  her  tolerant  of  ideas  that  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  hate;  but  1  spoiled  my  father’s  temper, 
which  was  quite  decent  till  I  reached  the  age  of  seventeen — poor 
man.  If  he’d  only  lived  till  I  was  twenty-three,  I  should  have 
gone  on  my  knees  to  him  for  forgiveness.  But  he  didn’t,  and  died 
despairing  of  me.” 

“The  fathers  create  the  children,”  said  Loveday;  “and  then  the 
children  go  on  helping  the  fathers  to  create  themselves.” 

“Helping  or  hindering.” 

“You  were  rather  a  little  opinionated  wretch,  I  expect.” 

“I  was;  but  we’re  digressing.  The  artist  is  influenced  by  his 
work — that’s  the  text.  Well,  of  course  he  is — it’s  evolution  in  a 
nutshell.  Evolution,  in  the  grand  style,  is  merely  God  trying  to  go 
one  better;  and  we  artists  are  all  little  godlings  and  all  trying  to  go 
one  better;  so  naturally  our  own  work  influences  our  characters. 
And,  if  there  is  a  God,  His  work  must  influence  Him.” 

“Perhaps  it  does.” 

“A  big  speculation,  but  likely.  Leibnitz  defines  God  as  the 
Substance  that  has  no  point  of  view.  Pretty  good  for  a  meta¬ 
physician.  At  any  rate,  if  He  has.  He’s  always  shifting  it.” 

“That’s  flippant,”  she  said. 

“Not  at  all — merely  a  scientific  observation.  The  Substance 
changes  its  mind  as  often  as  a  woman;  it  may  be  feminine,  for  all 
we  know  to  the  contrary.  I  believe  the  wisdom  of  the  East  came  to 
that  conclusion  at  one  time.  Anyway,  you  and  I  shouldn’t  be  what 
we  are,  and  you  wouldn’t  be  thinking  as  you  are  thinking,  and  1 
shouldn’t  be  making  the  things  I’m  making,  were  it  not  for  what 
we’ve  been  thinking  and  making  in  the  past.  We  ripe  and  ripe, 
and  the  live  things  w'e  make  are  the  foundations  of  the  things  to 
come,  until  we  get  to  high-water  mark.  But,  thank  Nature,  we 
artists  never  exactly  know  when  we’ve  reached  the  summit,  and  so 
go  happily  on,  and  rot  and  rot,  and  never  know  it,  and  still  toil 
while  our  withered  old  hands  can  hold  our  tools  and  our  w’ithered 
old  brains  direct  them.” 

Loveday  was  w'eary  of  the  Carmine  before  her  teacher  had  done 
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with  Masaccio  and  Masolino ;  but  he  inflicted  his  natural  and 
boundless  enthusiasm  lor  these  masters  upon  her,  and  strove  to 
make  her  share  his  love  for  the  younger  and  later  painter. 

“Remember  when  he  worked,  and  that  he  was  only  as  old  as  1 
am  when  he  died,”  said  Bertram.  “And  yet  he  built  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  greatness  of  the  whole  Florentine  School.  He  solved 
mysteries  that  none  had  solved.  I  think  he  re-discovered  what  the 
Greeks  probably  knew.  He  stands  as  much  alone  as  Turner: 
‘terrible,’  as  they  call  him  here — a  giant,  as  great  in  his  own  way 
as  Michelangelo,  and  died  almost  a  boy !  ” 

He  fixed  a  gulf  between  his  favourite  genius  and  the  lesser  man. 

“Masolino  you  can  link  at  a  distance  with  Angelico,”  he  said, 
“and  you  must  go  to  Angelico  alone.  You  don’t  want  me,  or  any¬ 
body,  between  you  and  the  sweetest  genius  that  ever  spread  pure 
colour  to  the  glory  of  his  God.  His  piety,  unfortunately,  makes  me 
feel  like  the  fiend  when  there’s  holy  water  about — uneasy.  Give 
me  my  Masaccio.  We  should  have  been  happy  together.” 

Therefore  Loveday  went  to  Fra  Angelico  alone,*  as  he  bade  her, 
and  was  joyful  and  unhappy  by  turns. 

“He  made  me  want  to  forget  thousands  of  things  you  have  told 
me,”  she  said.  “He  made  me  feel  full  of  human  kindness  and 
long  to  say  my  prayers  again — as  I  used  to  say  them  when  I  was 
small.” 

“Say  them  to  him,  then,”  suggested  Bertram.  “He’d  love  to 
listen,  and  feel  ever  so  sorry  that  you  had  not  been  a  blessed  nun 
to  be  painted  into  a  masterpiece  in  his  day.  But  I  would  not  have 
had  him  paint  you.  Ghiidandajo  was  the  man.  How  proudly  you 
had  footed  it  among  his  grand  ladies  at  Santa  Maria  Novella !  ” 

(To  he  continued.) 
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OBSCURANTISM  IN  SCIENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  “The  Fortnightly  Review.” 

Sir, — When  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  is  engaged  in  his  favourite 
pastime  of  attacking  the  supernormal  he  is  liable,  in  the  midst  of 
much  legitimate  insistence  on  his  own  hostile  attitude,  to  mis¬ 
represent  an  opponent  occasionally  by  quoting  a  sentence  or  part 
of  a  sentence  in  a  false  context.  He  probably  thinks  that  the 
end  aimed  at  by  him  is  of  such  supreme  value  as  to  justify  the 
means;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  a  fair  procedure,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  I  ask  permission  to  cite  the  actual  passage  in  my  writings 
which,  not  for  the  first  time,  he  has  endeavoured  to  ridicule. 

The  passage  occurs  in  an  article  or  paper  contributed  to  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  in  the  year  1894,  when  I  was 
attacking  this  question^:  — 

“What  is  the  source  of  the  intelligence  manifested  during  epochs  of  clair¬ 
voyant  lucidity,  as  sometimes  experienced  in  the  hypnotic  or  the  somnambulic 
state,  or  during  trance,  or  displayed  automatically  ?  ’ 

The  circumstance  which  demanded  notice  was  the  curious  fact 
that  results  of  value,  and  even  an  extra  kind  of  lucidity,  are  some¬ 
times  obtained  from  persons  in  a  semi-conscious  or  half-asleep 
condition — a  kind  of  curious  lucidity  not  attained  by  people,  say, 
in  a  keen  business  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Clodd  chooses  to  imagine,  or  to  persuade  others  to  think, 
that  this  statement  of  fact  applies  not  to  the  semi-entranced  mediums 
who  are  referred  to,  but  to  the  critics  and  explorers  of  the 
phenomenon;  he  suggests,  in  fact,  that  I  have  said  that  a  hazy 
state  of  mind  is  best  suited  to  an  investigator  or  examiner  of 
obscure  mental  facts;  whereas  what  I  have  said,  and  clearly  said, 
is  that  the  automatist — i.e.,  the  subject  or  patient — is  frequently 
in  that  condition.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  state  of  mind 
appropriate  to  an  investigator,  since  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
he  must  be  as  keen  and  wide-awake  and  normal  as  possible,  with 
all  his  senses  about  him  and  with  the  assistance  of  instruments 
whenever  they  are  appropriate. 

To  say  this  is  a  platitude.  To  say  the  contrary  would  savour 
of  lunacy, — which  I  presume  really  does  represent  a  popular  idea 
about  those  who  endeavour  to  elucidate  psychic  phenomena. 

The  actual  passage,  which  Mr.  Clodd  thinks  himself  justified  in 
misquoting  in  order  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  investigation  of 
facts  which  he  does  not  like  and  against  which  he  has  strong 
prejudice,  has  for  its  object  the  endeavour  to  trace  similarity  between 
the  automatism  above  spoken  of  and  the  state  of  mind  associated 
with  some  forms  of  inspiration  and  genius.  It  runs  as  follows:  — 

“It  has  long  been  known  that  in  order  to  achieve  remarkable  results  in  any 
department  of  intellectual  activity,  the  mind  must  be  to  some  extent  unaware 
of  passing  occurrences.  To  be  keenly  awake  and  ‘on  the  spot’  is  a  highly 

(1)  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  PsychiraJ  Pesearrh,  1894,  Vol.  X., 
pp.  14-24. 
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valued  accomplishment,  and  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  mundane  affairs  is 
a  far  more  useful  state  of  mind  than  the  rather  hazy  and  absorbed  condition 
which  is  associated  with  the  quality  of  mind  called  genius;  but  it  is  not  as 
effective  for  brilliant  achievement. 

“When  a  poet  or  musician  or  mathematician  feels  himself  inspired,  his 
senses  are,  I  suppose,  dulled  or  half  asleep;  and  though  probably  some  part 
of  his  brain  is  in  a  state  of  great  activity,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  experiments 
directed  to  test  which  that  part  is,  nor  whether,  when  in  that,  state,  any  of 
the  more  ordinarily  used  portions  are  really  dormant  or  no.  It  would  be 
interesting,  but  difficult,  to  ascertain  the  precise  physiological  accompaniments 
of  that  which  on  a  small  scale  is  called  a  brown  study,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
a  period  of  inspiration. 

“It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  state  is  somewhat  allied 
to  the  initial  condition  of  an.nesthesia — the  somnambulic  condition  when,  though 
the  automatic  proce^es  of  the  body  go  on  with  greater  perfection  than  usual, 
the  conscious  or  noticing  aspect  of  the  mind  is  latent,  so  that  the  things  which 
influence  the  person  are  apparently  no  longer  the  ordinary  events  which  affect 
his  peripheral  organs,  but  either  something  internal  or  else  something  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinarily  known  physical  universe  at  all. 

“The  mind  is  always  in  a  receptive  state,  perhaps,  but  whereas  the  business 
like  wide-awake  person  receives  impressions  from  every  trivial  detail  of  his 
physical  surroundings,  the  half-asleep  person  8''ems  to  receive  impressions  from 
a  different  stratum  altogether ;  higher  in  soma  instances,  but  different  always 
from  those  received  by  ordinary  men  in  their  every-day  state. 

“In  a  man  of  genius  the  state  comes  on  of  itself,  and  the  results  are 
astounding.  There  exist  occasionally  feeble  persons,  usually  young,  who  seek 
to  attain  to  the  appearance  of  genius  by  the  easy  process  of  assuming  or 
encouraging  an  attitude  of  vacancy  and  uselessness.  There  may  be  all  grades 
of  result  attained  while  in  this  state,  and  the  state  itself  is  of  less  than  no 
value  unless  it  is  justified  by  the  results. 

“By  experiment  and  observation  it  has  now  been  established  that  a  state 
very  similar  to  this  can  be  induced  by  artificial  means,  e.q.,  by  drugs,  by 
hypnosis,  by  crystal  gazing,  by  purposed  inattention ;  and  also  that  the  state 
can  occur  occasionally  without  provocation  during  sleep  and  during  trance. 

“All  these  states  seem  to  some  extent  allied,  and,  as  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Myers  has  elaborated  their  relationship  in  his  series  of  articles  on  the 
subliminal  consciousness.” 

I  then  go  on  to  discuss  this  phenomenon,  with  examples,  in  the 
rest  of  the  paper ;  asking  certain  questions  and  endeavouring  partly 
to  answer  them  in  as  genuinely  a  scientific  spirit  as  anyone  could 
desire.  Yours  faithfully, 

Oliver  Lodge. 

llf/i  March,  1913. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  MAINE. 

The  Editor,  “The  Fortnightly  Review." 

Dear  Sir, — We  see  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  March  a  corre¬ 
spondence  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Maine. 

General  Bixby,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
writes  to  you  to  complain  of  having  been  misquoted  and  misrepre¬ 
sented  in  an  article  communicated  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  by 
Mr.  Percy  F.  Martin,  the  subject  of  discussion  being  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  warship  Maine  in  Havana  Harbour. 
Mr.  Martin,  in  his  reply  dated  January  28th,  1913,  quotes  as  the 
foundation  of  certain  statements  of  his,  to  which  General  Bixby  takes 
exception,  what  purports  to  be  a  Reuter  telegram  from  Washington 
as  follows:— 

“General  Bixby,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  of  raising  her  (the  U.S.  battle¬ 
ship  .1/aine),  declares  that  an  explosion  of  her  three  magazines  sank  the  Maine. 
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and  that  the  effects  of  the  explosion  could  not  have  been  produced  from  without 
There  are  numerous  indications  in  the  hull  which  prove  that  the  explosion  took 
place  in  the  interior  of  the  ship.  What  caused  the  explosion,  he  concludes  will 
never  be  known.  Thus  he  pronounces  decisively  against  any  possibility  of  a 
Spanish  mine  having  been  employed.  It  follows  that  the  United  State's  made 
war  on  Spain  without  just  cause.  The  war  originated  in  a  terrible  mistake 
which  arose  from  a  pure  accident.” 

Permit  us  to  say  that  our  telegram  closed  at  the  words  “  will  never 
be  known.”  The  concluding  sentences  from  “Thus  he  pronounces” 
down  to  “pure  accident”  were  added,  apparently,  to  our  telegram 
by  a  newspaper.  We  did  not  make  these  statements,  and  are  not 
in  any  respect  responsible  for  them.  Our  telegram,  be  it  observed, 
was  dated  July  6th,  1911,  and  was  despatched  many  months  before 
the  ultimate  discovery  of  the  one  plate  of  the  ship’s  bottom,  the 
condition  of  .which  suggested  an  explosion  from  without. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  General  Bixby. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  Bradshaw, 

Secretanj  Reuter’s  Telegram  Co.,  Ltd. 

21th  February,  1913. 


The  Editor  of  this  Eeview  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscrijits ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stampied  enveUpe  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
xm'itten. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


